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There is no glory in star or blossom 
Till looked upon by a loving eye; 
There is no fragrance in April breezes 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by.—Bryanv. 
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In a country so extended that while orange-trees 
blossom and ripen their fruit at one end the 
skunk-cabbage is lifting its curious horns at the 
other extreme, it is difficult to say when spring be- 
Every farmer should be able to decide when 
spring opens for him, 7.¢., when spring work may 
safely begin upon his own farm, The old signs, 
such as that this or that farm work may be done 
when the poplar or other leaf, is ‘‘ as big as a squir- 
rel’s ear,’ have been left behind in the advance 
of general intelligence. The farmer ot to-day no 
longer goes to the trees to ask when he shall start 
his plows, but he goes to the soil itself. If the soil 
breaks up in clods, it is not fit to plow, and the ju- 
dicious farmer will wait until the soil crumbles be- 
fore the plow. No matter what the almanac or the 
” say, that is the proper time for him, and 
The dates one year with another 
will not vary greatly. If the farmer has followed 
our repeated advice, to keep a record of the prin- 
cipal events on the farm, much pleasure and not 
a little benefit will come from looking back upon 
the record of past years. Do not omit to add to 
the records the events of the present year, with 
The farmer and his sons should 
hold a council every evening to make sure that 
nothing of importance is omitted from the record, 
as well as to decide on the work to be done on the 
following day. If boys are made to feel that they 
have a voice in the management of the farm, they 
will take their part in its work more cheerfuliy. 

> 
Live Stock Notes, 

Old fashioned people believe in medicating them- 
selves as well as their animals as spring opens. So 
do we, but we think that the ‘* opening medicine ” 
should be applied externally in the form of curry- 
comb and brush. Sound and wholesome food, 
together with proper grooming, will allow the 
animals to resume the work of the farm without 
sudden shock..... It is all-important that the har- 
ness be overhauled and ready for spring work. 
Badly fitting harness is as uncomfortable to an ani- 
mal as is a man’s dress when a suspender button is 
lost. See to the collars, that they fit well, and all 
parts that rub should not chafe the skin..... Look 
to the feet of horses: those that begin work on 
soft ground usually do better without shoes. The 
feet should be well cleaned when they come in 
from work..... In-coming cows, especially those 
with their first calf, are apt to suffer from milk- 
fever and garget. Give them less food, as their 
time approaches. A roomy stall should be provided. 

Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

If one has land that may be more profitably de- 
voted to fruit trees than to any other crop, let him 
consider the subject of orchard planting. If his 
farm is near a market, he should plant mainly of 


vins, 


‘*sions 


for his farm. 


their proper dates. 
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early varieties. If he plants the later varieties, 
especially of apples, he comes into competition with 
the Western orchardists. With summer and early 
autumn varieties, and a near market, the varieties 
need be but few to be profitable. Red Astrachan, 
Early Harvest, Porter, Gravenstein, Pippins, will 
succeed almost everywhere, and are profitable early 
sorts, and these are the only ones that will pay for 
a near market. Of course late varieties will be 
needed for home use. In planting trees, whether 
of early or late varieties, recollect that they are trees 
to be planted, and not posts to be set. Near a mar- 
ket, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, and 
other small fruits may be made a source of profit 
an 


Kitchen and Market Garden. 
Worse than being too late in garden work is be- 
g too early and stirring the soil before it is ready. 
.If there are hot-beds or cold-frames they need 
close attention this month. The sun is Gaily in- 
creasing in power, and unless the sashes are lifted 
to give the needed ventilation the plants will soon 
be killed. If ventilation is given by removal of the 
sashes, a sudden cold snap may cause injury in 
another direction... Every farm shoul: have an 
asparagus bed, not a little toy bed, but one large 
enough to work with horse implements. Sucha 
bed should give the family all they can consume 
as long as the season lasts, and until green peas 
come. If there is an excess of asparagus it can 
always be sold at a good price. It takes three 
years for a bed to get established, four if you raise 
yourown plants. Set out cabbage, cauliflower, and 
lettuce plants from cold-frames, provided that they 
have been properly hardened off..../ Among the 
hardy vegetables which may be sown first are beets, 
carrots, parsnips, salsify, spinach, onions. leeks, 
ete. These may be sown in rows fifteen inches 
apart. The round peas are hardier than the wrin- 
kled or marrow kinds, which if a cold wet time 
comes on are very apt to rot in the ground. Sow 
the round kinds very early and cover deeply. Cut 
the pea brush before the leaves appear—white birch 
is best—lay it on a smooth place and place logs or 
rails upon it to bring it into a fan shape..-..To- 
mato, pepper, and other tender plants should have 
seeds sown in hot-beds or window-boxes about six 
weeks before it will be safe to transplant the plants 
to the open ground, 
coe 
Flower-Garden and Lawn, 


if the clearing up has not been done, lose no 
time in raking up and removing rubbish of all 
kinds. If manure is used on the lawn, let it be so 
thoroughly decomposed that the seeds of weeds 
cannot survive. Such fertilizers as ashes and 
bone-dust can be used without risk. Nitrate of 
soda, three hundred pounds to the acre, is an ex- 
cellent manure for grass, especially if it can be ap- 
plied just before a rain.....New lawns should be 
made early, preparing the soil thoroughly ; enrich- 
ing and making it as fine as possible. Sow an 
abundance of seed, sowing in different directions 
to get an even distribution. Small areas are best 
sodded with close turf from the roadside. Lay the 
margins of large lawns and the edges of beds in the 
lawns with fine turf....- If clumps of herbaceous 
perennials have grown too large, lift them, and 
by means of a sharp spade or strong knife divide 
into as many pieces as is desirable, set in fresh soil, 
and remember your neighbors. 

a an 
Greenhouse and Window Plants, 

Plants that are turned from their pots and set 
in the open border are rarely worth taking up and 
potting again at the approach of autumn. Start 
a stock of vigorous new young plants raised from 
cuttings. Plants that are to remain in their pots 
should be in a partial shade, but not in the drip of 
trees. Stand them on a layer of coal ashes to pre- 
vent worms from entering the pots. Prepare the 
plants by exposure for the change. Roots of dah- 
lias, cannas, etc., should be exposed to the sun 
during the day, laid upon earth in boxes, and taken 
in at night. This will soon cause the buds to start, 
when the roots may be divided for planting out. 
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ARBOR DAY. 
——— 
Fifty years ago there was a spring-time holiday known at 
Williams College, Massachusetts, as ‘‘ Tree Day,” when the stu- 
dents betook themselves to the Berkshire hills and woods, and came 
home laden with trees which they planted in the college grounds 
and the village streets. The custom survived until a few years ago, 
and may still survive. It resulted in making that beautiful valley 
a very forest of foliage. Similar customs prevailed in many other 
New England towns. ‘‘ Arbor Day,” known to the laws of so many 
States, had its origin not merely in the idea of beautifying hamlets 
and homesteads, but in increasing the forest area. The Nebraska Ag- 
ricultural Society first set the ball in motion in 1874, and it is claimed 
that the people planted twelve million trees that year, and that now 
the State has more than a hundred thousand acres of planted forest. 
The same year the Iowa Horticultural Society recommended the 
planting. In Minnesota the work began in 1876, and more than one 
million five hundred thousand trees were planted. Michigan fell into 
line in 1881; Ohio in 1882; West Virginia in 1883, and later New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, New York, Vermont, Georgia, Idaho, 
Pennsylvania, Florida, and several other States. In all of these the 
practice is popular, and is resulting in great good, with the promise 
of greater. At the present session of the New York State Legisla- 
ture a bill has been presented which is designed to give a fresh and 
vital interest to ‘‘ Arbor Day” as a children’s festival. It provides 
that the children of the public schools shall be assembled on the first 
of May, and that their teachers shall encourage them in the plant- 
ing, preservation, and protection of trees and shrubs, and instruct 
them in the best methods. Already ‘‘ Arbor Day” has proved to be 
an educator. The school children are interested in its observance, 
and they learn much concerning the uses and the growth of trees. 
These beautify country and town, and pave the way for a bonanza 
in lumber before many years. Let the good work go on, and a 
perpetual supply of timber will be maintained. 


> —~— 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS IN THE GARDEN. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 
> 


When we talk about commercial fertilizers, we mean, essen- 
tially, superphosphate of lime, to which is added more or less 
nitrogen and potash. The basis of nearly all of them is superphos- 
phate made from South Carolina rock phosphate by treatment with 
sulphuric acid. A superphosphate so made contains about twelve 
per cent of soluble phosphoric acid. It is an excellent manure as 
far as it goes, and can be used in the garden with great profit asa 
supplement to other manures. By this we mean that if large quan- 
tities of stable manure have been used in the garden for many 
years, the use of 300 or 400 pounds of superphosphate on turnips, 
cabbage, lettuce, cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, and perhaps corn, 
will often produce very profitable results. But when we want to 
use commercial fertilizers as a substitute for manure, superphos- 
phate alone will not answer the purpose. We need nitrogen in an 
available form in addition to the superphosphate, or potash. 

It is forty years since I first used superphosphate in the garden, 
and I have used it ever since, with and without sulphate of 
ammonia. For the last half dozen years I have used nitrate of 
soda instead of sulphate of ammonia, as it is not only a cheaper 
source of nitrogen, but the ammonia must be converted into nitrate 
in the soil before the plants can take it up, and before this change 
can take place it is necessary that the soil should be warm. Hence 
it follows that for very early crops nitrate is a more immediately 
available manure than ammonia. 

It has always been to me a matter of surprise how few gar- 
deners avail themselves of the discoveries of science in regard to 
the use of fertilizers for their crops. There was a time, say thirty 
to forty years ago, when a few chemists suggested the use of 
‘‘ special” manures for special crops. It was thought that when we 
knew the composition of a crop, we knew just what to use in 
manure. This idea was found to be fallacious, and was abandoned. 

Some gardeners are trying superphosphate. Our farmers are 
using it on their wheat, barley, corn and potatoes to an enormous ex- 
tent—at the rate of from 100 to 300 pounds per acre. Gardeners seem 
to think if a little is good more must be better, and it is not uncom- 
mon for a gardener to sow a ton per acre. And he will tell you it 
pays. This may be true, but it is certain that he is wasting his 
money. Our best brands of superphosphate contain say three per 
cent of nitrogen, twelve per cent of soluble phosphoric acid, and 
four per cent of potash. The gardener who sows one ton per acre 
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furnishes his crops with sixty pounds nitrogen, 240 pounds soluble 
phosphoric acid, and eighty pounds of potash. Such a quantity of 
soluble phosphoric acid is not needed. We need the nitrogen, and 
this is why the gardener finds it necessary to use such a large quan- 
tity of the manure. But he is wasting his money, because he is 
paying for phosphoric acid in excess of the needs of his crop in 
order to get the necessary nitrogen. 

For many of his crops the gardener needs a manure furnish- 
ing say seventy-five pounds of nitrogen, fifty pounds of soluble 
phosphoric acid, and fifteen pounds of potash. If he has been in 
the habit of using large quantities of ordinary manure on his land, 
he will probably not need the potash. But ro matter how much 
manure he has been previously using, he is ce1tain to find benefit, 
especially for early crops, from a manure containing nitrate of 
soda and superphosphate. If he sows 500 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre and 400 pounds of good plain superphosphate, he will get 
about seventy-five pounds of nitrogen, sixty pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and, usually, fifteen to twenty pounds of potash. 
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NATURE’S PROTECTION OF FISH BY COLOR. 
SETH GREEN, 
> 

It is wonderful to note the methods employed by Nature for the 
protection of all her living forms. There is no living creature which 
has not been provided by Nature with some means for protection 
either through strength, fleetness of foot or wing, cunning, or a 
natural color similar to the surrounding objects, thereby rendering 
them difficult of detection. The partridge closely resembles the 
dead leaves, twigs, and fallen timber, and the deer possesses the 
same characteristics to such a degree that about the only part 
readily seen is the white hair on the under part of the tail. Many 
of my readers have doubtless observed the difficulty usually experi- 
enced in looking into a trout stream to see any of the fish. This is 
caused by two reasons—the first is the natural shyness of the fish, 
and the second is that they so nearly resemble the color of the bot- 
tom of the stream. But the color is affected only so far as the dif- 
ferent shades of light and dark are concerned. I have many times 
illustrated this changing of color by driving the trout froma spawn- 
ing race having a light gravelly bottom out into a pond having 
a dark bottom, where, by contrast, the difference in shade could 
be plainly seen, and where the trout would in a very short time as- 
sume the color of the dark colored bottom. 

I have expressed the opinion that this change in color is adjusted 
through the visual organs, and my reason for this belief is that 
a trout which is perfectly blind turns black and never changes, no 
matter what the conditions of the bottom may be. If this is incor- 
rect, I cannot understand why the blindness of the fish should have 
the effect on its coloration that it does. I have heard it suggested 
that the fish themselves have control of their change in color, and 
effect this at will, but in my opinion this theory is unfounded. The 
change in color takes place instinctively, and without any effort or 
action on the part of the fish, and is intended as a wise provision 
of Nature to be one of the means given for their protection from 
many of their natural enemies, otherwise they would be a much 
more easy prey for the kingfisher, fish-hawks, cranes, and other 
enemies. In the rearing of young trout there appears an occasional 
albino—pure white, with pink eyes. These never change in color 
and are therefore very difficult to keep long ina preserve, on account 
of the ease with which they can be seen and caught by their ene- 
mies. Trout are not the only fish which change their color as 
above described. The same peculiarity is found among nearly all 
varieties of fish to a greater or less degree. 

Se 

Over-Production of Cattle.—J. V. Wood, Butler Co., Neb., writes 
us: ‘* There is clearly an over-production in the cattle business, and 
it interests every tax-paying and renting farmer in the United 
States who raises a calf. This over-production is a serious draw- 
back, especially to the cattle raiser in the great corn-growing 
States. Cattle have depreciated in value so rapidly that they can 
hardly be raised with profit on lands worth twenty-five dollars per 
acre and upward. The result is being felt far and wide ; money 
is borrowed on mortgages, in the hope of beiter prices, which 
do not come. The direct cause of this has been the use of foreign 
capital in the cattle-raising business on the public domain, rent-free 
and tax-free. Powerful cattle companies can afford to lose twenty- 
five per cent of the increase of their herds, and then be ahead of the 
man who raises cattle on his own land. The use of the Government 
land for stock-raising purposes retards rather than assists the set- 








tlement of the extreme Western States and Territories. Home 
seekers do not care to go where they are likely to be persecuted, or 
to have their crops overrun by herds of cattle. There is a remedy 
for this. Let Congress prohibit the unpaid use of the public lands 
for grazing purposes, as strictly as it prohibits the poor settler from 
taking timber from the public lands to build his cabin with, or to 
keep his family from freezing.” 


— == 
STATISTICAL FACTS OF INTEREST TO FARMERS. 
> 


The annual report of the Bureau of Statistics, under charge of 
Colonel Switzler, was issued in the latter part of February from the 
Government printing office. As usual it abounds in valuable statis- 
tics with regard to the transactions between the United States and 
the rest of the world. From the tables relating to imports and ex- 
ports we have gathered a few statements that will be of service to 
our readers. These figures relate chiefly to the transactions in 
horses, cattle and sheep, in eggs and in potatoes. The importation 
of farm animals to the United States is quite large, both as ‘* duti- 
able” and as “free of duty.” The latter are those imported for 
breeding purposes or animals owned by those emigrating to this 
country, or animals brought in for exhibition, to which a few months’ 
stay is allowed. The animals on which duty is paid are those that are 
introduced under conditions different from those just named. Some 
two years ago there was published in the American Agriculturist an 
article similar to the present, and it will be well tocompare them as 
faras possible. In the first place as to horses, imported and exported: 









FREE OF DUTY. 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1885. YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1887 

Total. Valve. Total. Value. 

18,521 $1,920,887 17,650 $2,408,679 
Canada 3,849 976,711 5,026 1,142,221 
Mexico 13,107 103,289 9,836 66,592 
Great Britain 503 223,751 1,403 299,300 
Belgium 39 21,748 74 32,544 
Franve 992 589,295 1,479 846,342 


On the 1885 side of the above table the average value of the im- 
ported horse is $103, on the 1887 side it is $137. The horses of high- 
est valuation are from France, $595 in 1885 and $572 in 1887. The 
Belgium horses come next at $557 and $440. Russia also sends four 
horses at an average valuation of $465. In 1885 the ‘ dutiable ” 
horses numbered 21,734, and were almost entirely from Canada and 
Mexico. In 1887 they number 58,725 and come also from the same 
countries. The Canada horse averages $112 and the Mexican $9. 
The difference in value between the little mustang and the splendid 
importation from Europe of the noble horses that are improving the 
American stock so wonderfully, is quite as marked as is the distine- 
tion between the animals themselves. 

The export of horses last year reached the number of 1,611 and 
the value of $351,607, an average of $218. The noticeable feature of 
this is that Italy took two of our horses valued at $4,000, the Argen- 
tine Republic three at $3,600, Australasia three at $3,000, Brazil 
twenty at $25,000, Costa Rica two at $1,500, and Canada 481 at 
$108,053. On the whole, it was a pretty good year for the interna- 
tional trade in horses. 

The returns of the imports of cattle dutiable and duty free are 
not as favorable for 1887 as for 1885, They are less in number and 
value, and some countries that contributed largely at the earlier 
date are backward now, as the following table will show. 


FREE OF DUTY. 





YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1885, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, IS87. 
Total, Value Total. Value. 
26,342 81,176,717 14,365 $412,336 
Canada . 2,845 589,772 1,582 203,440 
Mexico --- 20,400 259,054 11.991 117,788 
Netherlands 1,663 133,194 93 7,306 
Great Britain 936 201,972 723 83,236 
Belgium - 216 20,518 a eas 


The average value in 1885 was $44, in 1887 it was $28, and the 
valuations in each particular country exhibit a likedecadence. The 
‘** dutiable ” cattle for 1887 came from Canada and Mexico, as did 
those of 1885. They numbered altogether 72.665. The Canada con- 
tingent is valued at an average of $15, and the Mexican at $6.60. 
The exports of cattle numbered 106,459, valued at $9,172,136. Of 
these 87,757 went to England, and were valued at $8,182,299. 

The sheep imported free of duty during the last fiscal year num- 
bered 28,547, and are valued at $57,955. The dutiable sheep 
numbered 451.253, and are valued at $1,187,847. In both cases 
No ani- 


almost all of these sheep came from Canada and Mexico. 
mals of this class of very great value are reported. During the 
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same period the export of sheep amounted to 121,701; of these 
91,000 went to Mexico and 22,500 to British Columbia. The Argen- 
tine Republic took two breeders at $800. Brazil paid $152 each for 
183 sheep. The returns from the sheep-rearing states of South 
America show that sheep-raisers are in earnest, and that they are 
willing to pay good prices for good stock. 

The import of eggs was 13,936,054 dozen; of these 13,682,914 dozen 
came from Canada, while Belgium sent 130,800 dozen, and China 
107,275. The Chinese eggs were mostly landed in San Francisco for 
the delectation of the emigrants from the flowery land. This is 
shown by the fact that the return of the receipts at San Francisco 
is almost identical with that of the departures from China. The 
Canada eggs are caught at the frontier custom houses and mostly 
along the eastern lines beyond Ogdensburg. Regular ‘‘ egg trains” 
are run on the railroads of that region. Our export of eggs was 
372,772 dozen, of which number nearly two-thirds went to Canada. 

The importation of potatoes for the fiscal year ending June. 
1887, was 1,432,490 bushels, nearly all from Canada, although Scot- 
Jand sent 95,000 bushels, and the British West Indies, 73,500. The 
average price of the last was more than $1.80 a bushel. They area 
very fancy stock in the household market. The failure of the 
potato crop last year in the United States has greatly augmented 
the importation from Scotland and Germany, and already during 
the last four or five months the import of potatoes from Great Brit- 
ain is in excess of the whole importation of the year before—indeed 
is larger by three or four fold. The farmers with their wealth of 
land and plant and product may derive great comfort from the 
steady advance in the demand, at home and abroad, for all the prod- 
How continuous this advance is, the following 


orn 


ucts of the soil. 
figures show : 


Export of Agricultural Products Total Exports. Population. 
1860. _ -$256,560,972 $316,242,4238 31,000,000 
1SS7 523,073,798 703,022,923 58,000,000 

ao a 
THE MOOSE OR AMERICAN ELK. 
~~ 


The spirited engraving on our front page shows a noble speci- 
men of a moose at bay. The hounds are hastening to close around 
their quarry, which presents a characteristically bold front. If left 
to combat the dogs alone, the moose would have more than an even 
chance of victory. But the hunter is seen coming with his trusty 
rifle, before which the animal will soon go down. The scene must 
be laid somewhere in Canada, for hunting moose with hounds is 
prohibited by law in Maine and in New York. The moose (Alce 
Americanus) is really an elk, being nearly identical with the elk of 
Europe. It is the largest animal of the deer kind, standing from 
fourteen to sixteen hands high at the shoulders, and weighing eight 
to twelve hundred pounds. With a head and ears like an overgrown 
jackass, wide-spreading palmated horns, clumsy unsymmetrical 
body, and long legs, the animal is yet one of the fleetest and most 
untiring denizens of the forest. It will go all day at a trot which 
would soon distance a good horse; dash through dense thickets on 
a run as fleet as the wind, and leap over barriers which would appal 
the stoutest steeple-chaser. When driven to bay it turns on its pur- 
suer and is a formidable antagonist. These animals are found spar- 
ingly in Maine, where they may legally be hunted, without dogs, 
from the first of September to the first of January, and a few still 
linger in the great forest region of Northern New York, where 
hunting them at any time is absolutely prohibited. They are much 
more numerous in the forests of Canada, and as far north as Labra- 
dor. Like all other members of the deer family, they shed their 
antlers every winter, and new ones grow the next summer. Addi- 
tional prongs appear with each year’s growth unt:l the animal has 
passed the period of its greatest vigor, when the antlers gradually 
diminish, year by year. Efforts have been made to domesticate 
these fleet and powerful animals ; but however mild they may be 
at other times, a full-grown ‘“ bull” moose, when its antlers are in 
perfect condition, is intractable and dangerous, scorning the domin- 
ion of man. The Wapiti (Cervus Canadensis), which is commonly 
called an elk in this country, is in reality a stag, closely resembling 
its European congener of that name. 
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Oats.—The oat crop for 1887 is above the average of the last five 
years, and is six hundred and fifty-nine million bushels, thirty-six 
million more than the year before. Ten States, Illinois, lowa, New 
York, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, 
and Kansas, produce about two-thirds of the entire crop. Last year 
the total export of oats was a little less than six million bushels. 
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A MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY. 
> 

The stateliest bird that ever struts around a poultry-yard is a 
well-grown bronze turkey gobbler. The breed originated by cross- 
ing the domestic with wild turkeys. A fresh infusion of wild blood 
gives additional weight and vigor, and impartsa metallic iridescence 
to the plumage. A notable representative of this kind of turkey is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, drawn by Payne. It shows 
the mammoth bronze turkey “‘ Eureka,” which attracted much atten- 
tion at the last poul- 
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be erected to accommodate the whole flock, unless it can be divided 
into different apartments, each division to accommodate from one 
to two dozen fowls, with runs attached. A. H. DUFF. 


a ee 
HOW TO MAKE POULTRY PAY. 
> —- 

That season of the year has arrived when on the good judg- 
ment of the henwife depends the commercial success of the poultry- 
Volumes have been written and speeches without limit 

uttered on the care 


vard. 





try show in Madison 
Square Garden, New 
York, where he was 
exhibited by Helon 
E. Buck and Co., Lan- 
caster, Mass. Eureks 
was hatched in the 
spring of 1885, being 
bred from a bronze 
hen, and a_ bronze 
male which had one- 
fourth wild blood. In 
1886 he was exhibited 
in Boston, weighing 
thirty-six poundsand 
taking first prize. 
Last winter he had 
attained a weight of 
forty-eight and a half 
pounds, and carried | 





off first prizes at tl 
exhibitions in New § |agé 
York,Providenceand = |-4@74: > 


Boston, where the | 
competition was very 
close, and included 
many famous prize- 
taking birds. The ac- 
cession of wild blood 
only three removes “ 
back, even if it ad- ; rar 
ded nothing to the oan 
great weight of this 
bird, unquestionably 
contributed to its vi- 
tality and the brill- eat 
iancy of its plum- . 
age. This strain of 
turkeys can scarcely 
fail to be generally 
popular. The Amer- 
ican people want size 
and weight, in fat a 
stock and _ poultry. 
Great size is not so 
much an object with 
full-grown turkeys in 
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and production of 
poultry, still there 
seems to be room for 
more admonition, so 
that poultry - raising 
should reach a stan- 
dard of such excel- 
lence that no value- 
less product be on 
sale. As matters now 
stand, the great cities 
of our land, while 
abundantly provided, 
are badly off in re- 
gard to quality. A 
steady supply of sea- 
sonable poultry is not 
offered. It seems to 
be the aim to get 
rid of superabundant 

; stock, heedless of its 
-| fitness or of a de- 
mand. The henwife 
is generally over- 
worked; her duties 
are manifold and all 
of a pressing nature, 
so none receive the 
close attention need- 
ed. Young women of 
moderate education 
are to be found by 
the thousands who 
work six days a week 
for five or six dollars 
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per week, who, if 
they would become 
poultry breeders, 


could in a short time 
quadruple their earn- 
ings; and we regard 
it as most desirable 
that women should 
have a lively per- 
sonal interest in the 
workingof our farms. 
The first thing to 
insure success is to 
know the market; 








young birds of good 
weight. <A strain of 
turkeys, therefore, 
which will produce 
poults weighing ten to twelve pounds the first autumn after they 
are hatched would seem to be well suited to the American market. 
—_--- ——-:—~—<“—S 

Poultry for Profit.—To profit by keeping poultry, it is necessary 
to have some knowledge of the business. The farmer will scoff 
at the idea of subscribing for a poultry journal, or of investing 
a few dollars in some pure breed poultry. He is content with 
keeping the old barnyard stock which have inbred for years. 
He thinks they have very comfortable quarters during the winter, 
using the manure pile as a playground by day, and the fences to 
perch upon at night. Such persons are always prejudiced against 
poultry. They say poultry don’t pay. They see their neighbors 
going to market with large baskets of eggs and console themselves 
by the idea that they have no “luck” with poultry. Poultry will 
not pay any one with such care, but will pay as large per cent as 
any thing on the farm if properly kept. No very heavy outlay is 
necessary for successful poultry keeping. No one building should 
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what kind of poultry 
is most in request,and 
at what seasons of the 
year is it most profitable tosell. No product of the poultry-yards pays 
better than early chickens. From January to April, chickens of light 
weights,being plump withal, sell from 18 to 28c. per pound, and when 
very scarce 30 to 35c. per pound has been reached, as fashionable 
hotels and restaurants must have chickens to broil. Early ducks also 
fetch high prices ; so do medium-weight turkeys. A consideration 
of importance is what breeds of poultry are the best. For early 
chickens, the Dominicks and their near cousins the Plymouth 
Rocks, because of their hardiness of constitution. When more care 
can be bestowed than the general poultry breeder gives, then some 
of the French varieties would be better. The Houdans, the Creve 
Coeurs and the La Fleche are unsurpassed as table poultry. When 
late chickens are sought for—and very late pay just as well as early 
and also find less competition—the Asiatic breeds should be pre- 
ferred. Those best suited are the Partridge Cochin-Chinas, and the 
Light Brahmas. The excellence of these varieties consists in their 
quietude, and also they are shorter on the leg than are other Asiatic 
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fowls. If the poultry range be larger, then the Dorkings and the 
Game fowls are undoubtedly superior to all other breeds ; but these 
essentially British families of domestic fowls do not love close 
quarters, and droop and pine in confinement. For table ducks, 
both early and late, the Rouen and the Aylesbury are sufficient ; 
both are fond of home, lay early, and readily acquire weight. The 
great essential of neatness has disappeared from the poultry busi- 
ness. New York and other large cities of the Union derive their 
supply of both live and dressed poultry from distant points ; no 
proper care is taken to place the shipments on sale in good order, 
the living part of the contributions arrive seriously depieted by 
death, the dressed carcasses are in such sorry plight as to be revolt- 
ing to look upon. 

The neighborhood of New York supplies a very small portion 
of what the metropolis needs. With some enterprise on the part of 
women this trade could be revolutionized, and New York City be 
abundantly supplied from a radius of one hundred miles. Most of 
the live poultry now sold in New York is taken by Long Island and 
New Jersey feeders at wholesale prices and afterwards a pleasing 
profit is realized. Now why does not Long Island produce as well as 
compete ? Because of the indolence of her people. A small capital 
is only needed to commence. Twelve pullets and a cockerel, ten 
ducks and a drake, will start a poultry business that, with sound 
judgment, will compass a large income. 

None need hesitate to raise eggs and poultry for the New York 
markets. Several millions of eggs are annually brought into the 
country from Canada and from Europe, which the home product 
should be able profitably to displace. For several weeks of every 
vear New York State contributes no eggs to the public demand. 
The offerings at the same time from New Jersey are very small. 
Last February New Yorkers ate eggs from Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee, 
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ROBBERY AMONG BEES. 
<_ 

Of all things connected with the apiary, robbing is the most 
perplexing, and often very disastrous. The primary cause is care- 
lessness on the part of the apiarist. A colony of bees in proper con- 
dition is proof against robbers, and colonies that fall victims to 
robbers will nearly always be found to be defective in some particu- 
lar. A colony that becomes queenless, without the necessary brood 
{o rear another queen, seldom escapes being robbed if left long in 
such condition. Again, a colony may have a defective queen, and on 
the colony becoming discouraged will allow themselves to be plun- 
dered and destroyed. In such cases, and they are the worst of any, 
the apiarist is certainly responsible, as it is in his power to remedy 
such defects. A colony having a good, fertile queen may be so 
weak or few in number that they are unable to repel robbers, In 
such cases the apiarist can strengthen them by uniting with other 
colonies, or draw from others to add to their force, and thus save 
them. Keep colonies strong at all times and furnished with good 
fertile queens. Carelessly leaving honey about where bees can get 
access to it often causes trouble, as this will incite robbing, and the 
weak and defective colonies will at once fall victims. Where rob- 
bing begins it is difficult to deal with. The colony being robbed 
should be allowed to remain where it is. Changing it from one 
position to another in the same vicinity does more injury than good: 
it should be removed a mile or more from the neighborhood. If the 
bees show any disposition to protect themselves, robbing may be 
checked by simply contracting the entrance. But if the inmates 
make no resistance whatever, a large sheet or covering of light cloth 
may be thrown over the entire hive. The bee tent, now much 
used by apiarists to repel robbers, is the best for this purpose, This 
is made to cover the hive, allowing room for the apiarist to work 
inside. Light muslin or musquito netting, drawn over a light 
frame, may be used for the purpose. 

=< 

Hay.—The hay crop of 1887 was something like forty-five 
million tons. For the past seven years the hay crop has averaged 
a value of about three hundred and eighty-eight million dollars a 
vear. The hay crop exceeds the cotton crop in value, and Southern 
farmers are now paying more attention to it than ever before. 
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Tar Paper.—Tar paper is one of the best materials known for 
lining poultry houses, as the fumes will prevent the entrance of 
lice as well as the cold air in winter. <A granary lined with tar 


paper will not be infested with grain weevils, and one lined with tar 
felt may be considered as rat and mice proof, for these vermin have 
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a dread aversion to such strong-scented and tough material. Last 
but not least—coal tar is an excellent preventive of mildew, espe- 
cially for articles kept in boxes or cases of any kind. 
atl 

Remedy for Verbena Aphis.—Mr. Peter Henderson writes us: 
‘* We have saved both our verbenas and asters by making a decoc- 
tion of tobacco stems, about so strong that it will be of the color of 
strong coffee. Pour this on the plants so that it will reach to the 
extreme points of the roots. This is certain destruction to every 
aphis it touches, without having any deleterious effect on the 
in fact, it is really a fertilizer.” 

ee 

Cleaning Maple Sugar Evaporating Pans.—B. H. Udall, Portage 
Co., Ohio, writes us : *‘ My method of removing the lime deposit or 
sugar sand from evaporating pans, is to use muriatic acid and soft 
water in the proportion of one pound of acid to one gallon of 
water. Mix enough to cover the bottom well. It will dissolve the 
scale in a very few minutes so that it can be removed with a cloth 
or brush. It should be applied cold, and may be used repeatedly 
with equally good effect.” 


plants ; 
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Asparagus Beetle.—We are informed that the common aspara- 
gus beetle appeared the past summer in such vast numbers in New 
Jersey that the owners of some rather extensive plantations of this 
excellent vegetable have almost concluded to abandon its cultiva- 
tion in consequence of the depredations of the insect named. It 
seems almost unaccountable that any cultivator of asparagus should 
not know how to quickly destroy this well-known pest, inasmuch 
as it has been published hundreds of times during the past twenty 
years. The remedy is dry caustic lime scattered over the plants in 
the morning when wet with dew. The larva of the asparagus 
beetle is a small, soft, naked, thin-skinned grub, and the least parti- 
cle of lime coming in contact with this causes almost instant death. 
If the grubs are killed there will be no beetles. 
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Protection by Trees.—: We observe, throughout the Western States, 
avery general and emphatic discussion of the necessity of protecting 
the prairies by belts and groves of timber. The lesson of the past 
winter has deeply impressed the Northwest, where storms have 
been so severe and destructive both to human life and to the ani- 
mals on the farms. In Iowa, Dakota, and Minnesota the farmers 
are quite in earnest in this matter. As a matter of fact it has been 
found that the atmosphere on farms and in buildings, stock yards, 
etc., already protected by a growth of trees is much milder than on 
the farms where no such protection has been afforded. 
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Purple-leaved Plum.—This is one of the very best colored-leaved 
trees in cultivation. It is only a variety of the cherry or Myrobolan 
plum, the native country of which is uncertain; but this purple- 
leaved variety was found in Persia, and sent out under the name of 
Prunus Pissardi, in honor of the gardener who first discovered and 
propagated it. It isa rapid growing tree with dark purple leaves 
and twigs, and its great superiority over other purple-leaved trees 
and shrubs consists mainly in the permanency of the color of the 
leaves, as they do not fade late in the season, like those of the Pur- 
ple-leaved Filbert and Beach, but continue brilliant until frost. 
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Raising Asparagus Plants.—A pound of good seed will furnish 
about ten thousand plants. Sow the seed in rich mellow soil, as 
early as it is ready. Sow in drills fifteen inches apart, dropping the 
seeds an inch apart and cover an inch deep. As soon as the plants 
appear, hoe between the rows, and any weeds in the rows that can- 
not be reached with the hoe should be pulled by hand. Keeping the 
seedling plants free of weeds, thinning them so that the hoe can be 
used in the rows, is the first step towards making a good asparagus 
bed. Colossal, Palmetto, or any of the improved kinds are better 
than the common. 
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Farm Gardening.—Raising garden crops on a large scale, with 
all the labor-saving appliances, is a matter for the consideration of 
every farmer who is within a short distance of a good market. If 
near a place where many horses are kept, he can afford to raise 
rye, not so much for the grain, but for the straw, which is the 
most profitable part of the crop. Where there are many horses, 
there is a good demand for carrots. Watch the markets, and see 
if there is any crop brought from a distance that may not be 
raised near at home. Strawberries often bring better returns from 
a near market than if sent to New York, or other large cities, 
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BARN FOR ONE HORSE. 
ager 

We give herewith a perspective view and ground plan of a small 
barn for one horse, with the necessary accommodations for car- 
riage, harness, grain, hay, etc. The plan was contributed by Mr. 
La Fayette Ramey, La Salle County, Illinois. The barn is twenty 
feet wide and twenty-six feet long, with sixteen-foot posts. Two 
swing each 
four feet wide, give 
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cost to the value of the manure. If there is any danger of firing, a 
little peat, muck, turf, or good soil spread over each layer will pre- 
vent it. But when the land is tolerably level, so that drainage from 
it cannot run off, there is no necessity of storing manure, at least 
from early autumn till late in spring, as it may be carted as fast as 
made and spread broadcast on meadows and fields to be cultivated 
for the next season’s crops. The little waste of ammonia in the air 
from this exposure is 
more than compen- 











access to the carriage 
floor. At the right of 
this are an open stall 
and a box-stall. In 
the rear of the car- 
riage-floor is a gran- 
ary with separate bins 
for oats and other 
feed. A passageway 
six feet wide extends 
along the front of the 
stalls, and gives ac- 
cess to the mangers 
and feed-boxes. The 
box-stall is reached 
by an outer door and 
communicates 
the stall 
by a door divided 
horizontally a_ little 
above the middle. 
The upper part of the 
latter door may be 
opened for ventila- 
tion. A manure shed 
eight by fourteen feet 
is attached to the out- 
the barn in 
the rear of the stalls. 
The sides of the barn are covered with vertical boarding and bat- 
tens ; the roof shingled. It is a very simple and cheaply-built form 
of barn for stabling the family horse. Figure 1 gives the perspec- 
tive view, and figure 2 shows the ground plan. 
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STORAGE OF MANURE. 
> 
A good method is to lay a cement or plank floor at a conven- 
ient distance from the stable, with a water-tight rim raised a few 
inches all around. Cover this with a roof sufficiently high for a 
man to stand under when the pile is finished. Haul out the manure 
as fast as made in the stable, and dump it here in even layers about 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF BARN, 


six inches thick, and let it lie till wanted for the crops. No drain- 
age can come from this, and to prevent loss of ammonia, scatter 
plaster of Paris about half an inch thick over every layer as fast as 


made, This. aside from fixing the ammonia, will add more than its 





Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF BARN FOR ONE HORSE. 





sated by the manure 
getting well rotted, 
and covering the 
ground during win- 
ter. This is the cheap- 
est way to dispose of 
manure, as it is only 
once handled, and the 
work is performed 
mainly in winter, 
when there is little 
else to do. Manure 
may be kept in the 
open air also with 
little loss in heaps, by 
first spreading hay, 
straw or seaweed a 
foot thick on the 
ground, and piling 
the manure over this 
as it is taken from 
the stable. The thick 
underlayer preserves 
the salts washed 
down by the rain or 
melted snow, as I 
have proved by fre- 
quent trials, and these 
two last assist in 
nicely rotting it by spring. Some let their manure accumulate and 
lie on the stable floor all winter ; but this makes so soft and damp 
a bed for the horse to stand on, as to become injurious to the hoofs, 
and, although spread out evenly and well littered, there wil) be a 
more or less offensive and unhealthy smell from it, particularly in 
warm days. Others dump through a trap door into a cellar under 
the stable, which is still more objectionable, though muck and 
litter may be mixed up with it, and swine kept there to root over 
and trample the layers. A. B. ALLEN. 
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PROTECTION FOR SORE SHOULDERS. 


John E. Lee, Butte Co., California, contributes the device shown 
in the accompanying engraving. It is for 
use in every case of galled or tender 
shoulders, and consists of a clean cotton 
cloth, well smeared with pure tallow, 
wrapped around the collar and the ends 
lightly stitched together. It is to fit so 
loosely as to go under the harness, which 
aids to hold it in place. A small proportion 
of bees-wax first melted with the tallow 
will render the application more lasting. 
If the shoulders are sponged in an infusion 
of white oak bark every day as soon as the 
harness is removed, and some application 
used like the one shown in the engraving, 
much suffering on the part of working 
horses will be avoided and better work 
done. Neglect of reasonable provisions for 
the comfort of our faithful dumb servants 
not only causes pain and inconvenience, 
but is a fruitful source of balkiness and 
many other bad habits which permanently 
impair the value of the horse. Humane treatment, besides being 
right in itself, is far the best economy for every horse owner, 
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Barley.—The crop of barley in 1887 was about six million 
bushels less than the year before. The entire crop was fifty-four 
million bushels. One-fourth of this is produced in California, and 
New York, Iowa and Wisconsin produce another fourth of the crop. 
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PLANT-LICE AND THEIR ENEMIES. 


BY MARY TREAT. 
> 

The various species of Aphides, or Plant-lice, are important 
factors in vegetable economy. Small and weak as they are singly, 
their motto might well be “ In union there is strength,” for nowhere 
is this better exemplified than by these creatures. Whoever leads a 
rural life has, no doubt, been tried and discouraged when some 
favorite fruit or ornamental tree began to show deformed and curled 
leaves, caused by the myriads of these creatures which were draw- 
ing their food supplies in the sap that should go to nourish the tree. 

I do not remember to have ever seen the various species of 


plant-lice more numerous than in the summer of 1886, Fruit trees 
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and shade trees, as well as herbaceous plants, were badly infested by 
them. Near my back door was a plum tree, and the under sides 
of the leaves were swarming with the creatures. I did not know 
what to do, so did nothing but look on. But, after awhile, a deliv- 
erer came, in the shape of one of our neat little Ladybugs (Cocc/- 
nella, 9 notata), in such numbers that the tree was fairly ablaze 
with them, and the aphides began to disappear like magic. Not far 
distant was a small hawthorn also nearly covered with the lice, and 
I took about a dozen of the little ** ladies.” and about as inany more 
of their small lizard-like children, from the plum tree and scattered 
them among the colonies of lice on the hawthorn, and in forty- 
eight hours thereafter I think it would have been difficult to find a 
living aphis on the bush. 

Last spring, when the birds were returning to their summer 
homes, I thought it time to set pans of water, which I keep each 
year for them to bathe in. So I began to clear the leaves away from 
beneath a honeysuckle, where the earth had been hollowed out the 
previous year to receive the pans, and as I removed the leaves, I 
saw a most wonderful congregation of these little Ladybugs—the 
ground was literally red with them for quite a distance around, and 
in the excavation they were piled up in heaps. They must have 
come from many quarters, and the wonder is how these little crea- 
tures knew enough to all go to one place to spend the winter. 

The Ladybugs also did good service in helping to clear our elm 
trees, which were infested with at least two species of aphides—the 
Elm Gall-louse (Colopha ulmicola), and the common Elm Aphis 
(Schizoneura Americana) The Elm Gall-louse is the aristocrat 
among the aphides. Each family erects a habitation for itself, which 
contains «2 mother, surrounded with her children. The house is 
somewhat long and narrow, and is surmounted with numerous 
points or little towers, as seen in the illustration. 

“Some metropolis 
With glistering spires and pinnacles adorned.” 
And it is painted in lovely shades of pale green and red. The little 
mother is her own architect, and we might add artist as well, as the 
leaf never takes on these colors without her work. The door is a 
long narrow orifice on the under side of the leaf. 

If we break into one of these houses in its pristine freshness, 
we will find the mother—a pale yellow creature with black legs and 
antenne, and her back dusted over with white meal—surrounded 
by her numerous offspring, which are very smalland pale, and have 
not yet dabbled in flour; at least they are free from the mealy dust 
which covers the mother’s back. When the children are old enough 
they go out from their mother’s house and set up establishments of 
their own, so that a leaf soon presents the appearance of a crowded 
miniature village, which means death and decay to the leaf. So our 
main interest in these little architects is the best method to destroy 
I found nothing equal to the Ladybugs and larve of the Syr- 
I noticed not only the nine-spotted 


them. 
phus flies to destroy the lice. 


Ladybug but two other species on the elms, the five-spotted, and 
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also the little black lady with two bright red epaulets on her 
shoulders, as well as the larve of Syrphus flies. All these I found 
in considerable numbers on the trees in the summer of 1886, and 
during the past summer (1887) the elm leaves looked better and were 
more free from aphis than for many previous years. 


oo 
THE FARM MARKET GARDEN.—II. 
JAMES K. REEVE, OHIO, 
> 


The space allotted to vegetables should preferably be in the 
shape of a rectangle, to facilitate the labor of planting and culti- 
vating. I would suggest a plat 200 feet wide by 660 feet long as one 
that would put our three acres in most available working shape. 
Across one end reserve a strip fifty feet wide for such small vege- 
tablesas it is desirable to plant in shorter rows; then a path ten feet 
wide, and the balance of the plot lay out in rows the entire length of 
600 feet. The small strip at the end cultivate by hand—with hoe 
and garden cultivator. The larger piece should be worked almost 
wholly by horse cultivator. As soon as the ground is in condition 
to receive the seed, commence at the point marked a on diagram, 
and running the rows from @ to b, mark out straight rows fifteen 
inches apart, as follows: Twelve rows each for radish, lettuce, onion 
Then twelve rows each for peas and beans, each 
two feet apart. Twelve rows, five feet apart, for cucumbers ; and 
eight rows, four feet apart, for tomatoes. All of these, excepting 
cucumbers and tomatoes, may be put in the ground very early, and 
will not suffer even should quite a cold spell follow. Cucumber 
seed and tomato plants must not be put in the open ground until all 


sets, and beets. 


danger of frost is past. 

The larger piece should be marked out into sixty rows, each two 
and one-half feet apart ; six rows each five feet apart ; and five rows 
each four feet apart, and planted as follows: First, eight rows early 
potatoes, then four rows of early beans, and the same of early peas, 
to give succession crops, or to take the place of the first planting in 
case the weather should be too severe to allow those to mature. 
Next a third planting of peas, four rows of some large, late sort. 
Then four of early cabbage ; twenty of early corn; four of medium 
early cabbage; eight of medium early corn; six of late cucumbers 
for pickling; five of late tomatoes. This arrangement will occupy 
the ground wholly with crops which not only are planted at succes- 
sive stages of the season’s advance, but which as well present a 
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DIAGRAM OF THREE-ACRE FIELD, 


constantly advancing harvest. So that opportunity is given for 
complete attention to the needs of each, by the nearly equal distri- 
bution of the required labor throughout the season. 

While, presumably, the owner of the farm has been at work in 
the market-garden, his assistant has been industriously cultivating 
the thirty acres of corn, until now, at the approach of the wheat 
harvest, it is ready to be ‘‘laid by.” This accomplished, the hand 
and team, with a third horse which has been idling most of the 
summer, or at the most has been worked lightly to a market wagon, 
commence cutting the wheat, and, that finished, the oats. During 
the progress of this work it may be found advisable to hire one or 
two extra hands to assist in shocking and hauling in the grain. 
The grain harvest being completed, and with it the cutting and 
housing of the hay crop, nothing will remain requiring attention 
prior to corn-husking, excepting the garden and the seven acres 
which were not used in the spring. This, as opportunity offered, 
should have been planed prior to the middle of May, and planted 
as follows: one acre sweet potatoes (May 15); two acres common 
potatoes; one acre late cabbage (June 1); two acres navy beans; 
one-half acre marrowfat beans; one-half acre carrots (June 1 to 10). 
In setting the cabbage and sweet potato plants it will probably be 
necessary to employ additional help. In such work good careful 
boys can accomplish as much as men, and at a saving of expense. 

Upon the crops in this piece, and upon the garden, should be 
put the entire time of two men from the termination of the grain 
harvest ; and upon this work will largely depend the profit of the ex- 
periment, Without thorough cultivation success cannot be expected, 
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PERCHERON HORSES. 
se 

More than cight thousand Percheron stallions and mares have 
been imported from France to the United States during the last 
twenty years, most of them within the last half of that period. 
Some of the largest importing and breeding establishments of this 
country are devoted exclusively to Percherons. At the same time 
there have been extensive importations of other breeds of French 
draft horses. The benefit from these acquisitions is seen in the large 
uumber of Percheron and other French draft horses and their grades 
employed in the large cities and on farms throughout the country. 
Breeders and owners of these horses have met with embarrassment 
at agricultural fairs and other exhibitions on account of differences 
regarding classification. All French draft horses were treated as one 
breed by the managers of fairs and exhibitions, though owners and 
breeders of Percherons claimed they were a separate and distinct 
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works of highways and embellishment of cities demanded heavier 
horses, the breeders of La Perche, by means of selection and food, 
bred larger and heavier horses. The demand created during the 
last fifteen or eighteen. years by the purchasers of the United States 
also induced Percheron breeders to produce as heavy horses as they 
could. For myself, I believe this has been carried a little too far.” 
After a very clear and able description of other breeds, he repeats 
with emphasis the remark in regard to excessive size, On this 
point, though, it may be said that a large proportion of the Perche- 
ron stallions imported to the United States are used with great 
success for crossing on native mares. The grades thus produced 
are of course not as heavy as the pure bred progeny of Percheron 
mares. The report of the committee is of great value to all who 
are interested in French draft horses of any breed, for it settles the 
long-disputed questions, which have hitherto had the effect to hinder 
entering them for exhibition. The illustration which we give here- 
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PERCHERON STALLION URLES. 


breed. At length, to settle the controversy, the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture appointed a special committee, of which its president, 
Samuel Dysart, was chairman, to ascertain and report the facts. 
The committee made a thorough inquiry in France, and consulted 
the highest authorities on the subject. Questions were submitted 
to Eugene Tisserand, Director-General of Agriculture of France, 
Viscount de la Motte Rouge, Inspector-General of Government Studs, 
Charles Du Hays, editor of the government stud-books, and others. 
The result fully established the claims of Percheron breeders. M. 
Tisserand stated that there were in France distinct, clearly defined 
breeds of draft horses, recognized as such, the two most important 
being the Boulonnaisand the Percheron. Of the latter hesaid: ‘‘ This 
breed is one of the most firmly fixed and well established ; it is as 
much so as the Clydesdale or Suffolk Punch breeds.” 

At the time of Louis XIV. the Percheron horse was considered 
as an animal possessing great excellence, and capable of traveling 
long distances at a trot, drawing a heavy load. The Viscount de la 
Motte Rouge, in the course of an able communication to the com- 
mittee said: ‘*The most popular breed in France—the breed to 
which the French have always given the supremacy—is the Perche- 
ron. They have been modified a little, according to the demands 
of commerce. Fifty years ago they were lighter, but when railways 
took the place of mail coaches and diligences, and the extensive 


with as a typeof this favorite breed is a portrait of the Percheron 
stallion Urles 7928 (11,549), imported and owned by Messrs. Savage 
and Farnum, of the Island Home Stock Farm, Grosse Isle, Michigan. 
The horse was foaled May 8, 1884, is dapple-gray, sixteen hands and 
an inch high, and weighs 1,820 pounds. His sire was Picador, and 
he inherits the blood of Jean Bart, Favori, and other famous French 
horses. His individual merit is worthy of his pedigree. 


— oS 


The English Agricuitural Department.—The depressed condition 
of the agricultural interest in Great Britain is drawing attention to 
the inadequate service of the Agricultural Department of that 
country. The complaint is made that the farmers do not derive the 
advantage they should from this Department ; that its information 
is meager, and that the facts furnished in its publications cannot be 
turned to useful account by the average farmer. The frequent re- 
ports made by our Department are contrasted strongly with the 
infrequent reports made in England, where the area is gone over 
in June, the returns tabulated and not made public for months. 
The restless and enterprising habits of the American farmer will 
not be content with poor or imperfect work from its government 
agents, and they demand the widest practical extension for the 


| field of inquiry. Our British cousins are waking to similar ideas, 
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A WEEPING RUSSIAN MULBERRY. 
= 
Our illustration, drawn from a photograph, shows a remarkable 
specimen of a seedling Russian Mulberry raised by Mr. J. J. Measer, 
Reno County, Kansas. The tree, which is growing on its own roots, 
came up together with a large number of seedlings and attracted 
attention for its graceful drooping habit, which distinguished it 
from all others. When one year old it was transplanted and cut 
off close to the ground, and in its second year it was trained toa 
From that time till now—its fourth year—it has re- 


single stem. 
Its fruit and general character are those 


ceived but little care. 
of the common Russian mulberry, and having survived a temper- 
ature of twenty to twenty-two degrees below zero it may safely 
be termed ‘‘ hardy.” It is a rapid grower, bears almost any amount 
of pruning or cutting back, and makes a desirable lawn tree. To 
grow the Russian mulberry in tree form the lower branches have 
to be cut off, else it will become shrubby, as grasshoppers and other 
insects feed upon the tips of the young shoots. 

~—o 


FRUIT PRESERVING HOUSES WITHOUT ICE. 
CAYWOOD, NEW YORK. 
i 
In a former article I have described the principal features and 
management of the refrigerating houses along the Hudson River. 


A. J. 
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WEEPING MULBERRY. 


Experience has taught the fruit-growers that while ice can be used 
to advantage in the preservation of fresh fruits, as favorable, if not 
better, results may be obtained without it. We are now preparing 
for the erection of such a cool-house without the use of ice. It is to 
consist of a house within a house, with air-tight apartments lined 
with building paper. The space between the partitions will be two 
feet wide or more all around, so.as to admit the entrance of a person 
for examination and making repairs. The studs are set one foot 
apart, the paper is laid under the outside siding and on all sides of 
the inner partitions, the joints are pasted and laths nailed firmly 
lengthwise over the joints and on all the studs, one lath running 
the entire length of each stud. The paper should be put on by care- 
ful workmen who will see that no holes are left in it. The passage 
of the main air-tight chamber will be closed with an air-tight door. 
There will be two tight floors, without filling between them, to pre- 
vent the absorption of moisture from the earth. The bottom floor 
will be at least a foot from the ground, and well ventilated below, 
with protection against water running wnder the building. The 
house is to be erected on the north sid® of our barn, and will be 
shaded as much as possible from the sun and hot air, so as to avoid 
the moisture that generally destroys fruit in the ice-houses. By 
ventilating whenever the air is cool, the fruit will preserve as long 
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as it is desirable to keep it, and the outlay will not be more than 
half of that of an ice-house, to say nothing of the cost of a patent 
right. We intend to make one room with the inner partitions filled 
in with dry new-burned brick, and a perfect wall plastered on the 
outer or dead-air side ; also a course of brick laid on the flat side 
over the floor. This we think will prevent fluctuation of tempera- 
ture: and, asa brick will absorba pint of water, we do not anticipate 
that this wall will absorb enough moisture, during the two months 
the fruit is stored, to produce any precipitation on its surface. 
ae Ss 
SECURE TIES. 
> 

R. G. Newton, Faulk Co., Dakota, sends us the accompany- 

ing sketches of ties which he finds more secure than any others he 
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PICKET ROPE HALTER 


Fig. 1.—sECURE PICKET ROPE TIE. 


has ever used. Figure 1 shows how to fasten an animal to a picket 
rope. One end of the latter is attached to the swivel on the picket 
pin, and a similar swivel is put on the other end. A loop of rope, 
of the same size as the picket line, twelve or fifteen inches long is 
fastened into the other end of this swivel. The manner of fastening 
the halter into this is shown by the illustration, and if done properly 
no animal will ever get loose from the knot giving out, as the harder 
it is pulled the tighter it holds. Yet by pushing the halter, between 
animal and loop, back through the loop, which is easily done even 
with a wet rope, the knot is quickly undone. The extra swivel at 
this end of the picket line will keep the line always straight and 
untwisted, otherwise on a wet day the whole line will become full 
of kinks and twists. The ends of the loop should be spliced to- 
gether in sailor fashion. Figure 2 shows a secure tie toa hitching 
post or manger. Useatwo-inch iron ring which is fastened into 
the post or manger bya strong staple. or better a strong galvanized 
screw shank, as shown at A. These can be purchased at hardware 
stores, at small cost. The principle of this tie is the same as in the 
above ; it never fails, even if the loop slips off from back of the ring 
it makes a strong slip-knot, and if the end of the halter is fastened 
as shown it cannot untie. At figure 3 is shown another way of tying 
a halter to a post or manger without using the ring. It is simply 
a slip-knot or noose around the stick, putting the end of the halter 
in under the noose, which makes it impossible to untie. 
* =<_<o 

Some Useful Comparative Figures.—By the latest official returns, 
the internal commerce of the United States exceeds that of Great 
Britain, Germany, Russia, Holland, Austria and Belgium combined. 
The farms of the United States equal the entire area of the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Austria, Hungary and Portugal. The 
acreage of corn alone equals the area of Great Britain and Belgium. 
Our grain fields coveraspace as large as Great Britain, Belgium and 


Spain. The grain acreage of the United States is as follows : 
Acres. Acres. 
Wheat 37,000,000 | Oats -- -- 23,000,000 
Com ...- 76,000,000 | Barley ---- 2,700,000 
EI 2,100,000 | Buckwheat 850,000 
A total of about 131,000,000 acres. To this may be added for 


hay 40,000,000 acres, for cotton 12,000,000, for potatoes 2,270,000, 
and for tobacco 750,000. The value of these crops is nearly 
#2,000,000,000, the hay crop being $390,000,000 in value and the 
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Fig. 2.—TIr TO A RING. Fig. 8.—TIE To A BAR. 


cotton crop being worth $270,000,000, the two being about one- 
third of the whole. Corn is rated as one-third more. Nothing is 
said here of the products of the orchard, the dairy, of lumber and of 
other things that unite to make the aggregate of our farm returns, 
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A NEW HARDY GRAPE—THE MILLS. 
> 

The number of good varieties of hardy grapes is already so 
sarge that a new-comer now must score many more points in its 
favor to be admitted to a select list than would have been required 
twenty or even ten years ago. The principal disappointment with 
new varieties has resulted from their having been introduced to 
general cultivation before they have stood the test of time. The 
Mills grape, of which our illustration shows a vine in bearing, has 
been grown for a sufficient number of years to insure its perma- 





nency of character. It was raised by Mr. Wm. H. Mills, of Ontario, 
Canada, and is now being introduced by Ellwanger and Barry, 
Rochester, New York. It is a cross between Muscat Hamburgh 
with Creveling, and is described by the introducers as: ‘‘ Bunch 
very large, compact, shouldered, some clusters weighing over 
Berry large, round, jet black, covered with a thick 
bloom; flesh firm, meaty, juicy, breaking with a rich sprightly 
flavor. Skin thick; berries adhere firmly to the peduncle. Vine 
vigorous and productive; foliage large and healthy. Ripens about 
with the Concord, or a little later, and is a long keeper.” We have 
tasted this grape on the grounds of its introducers, and were at once 
highly pleased with it. For quality, size, and appearance combined 
we do not know of any other variety that impressed us so favorably. 
Having originated and been grown successfully for several years in 
a northern climate, the hardiness of the variety seems assured, and 
although it may not be presumed that it will succeed equally well 
in all soils, situations and climates, its excellent record so far 
entitles it to a trial by those who seek a first-class outdoor grape. 


twelve ounces. 
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FARM TRUCK WAGON. 
> 
The farm truck wagon of which a cross-section is shown in this 
illustration is made by taking the wheels and axles of a worn out 
threshing - machine, or 
corn-planter, or other 
wheeled implement. 
The bolsters are set on 





mda se blocks, to bring the 

; \ t platform above the 

di SS Met wheels. Standards are 

ae set in the sides and 

ends of the platform. 

= — = The wheels should be 
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wider apart than the 
tread of the wagons 
used; for as their tires are four to five inches wide, unless threshing- 
machine wheels are used, they should not run in the wagon track. 
A convenient width for the platform is six toseven feet. The tongue 
may be mortised directly into the front axle and braced on each side. 
_— ee 

About Leaves.—W. Hobby, Lawrence Co., Kansas, asks us: 

‘‘ What elements do the leaves of oak, beach and other trees furnish 
to the soil?” Forest leaves vary somewhat in their composition, 


SECTION OF FARM TRUCK WAGON. 
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but all are of value. They contain much vegetable matter, and a 
large quantity of ash or mineral manure. Of this last, much more 
than the wood of the same tree. One of the principal offices cf the 
tree“is to evaporate water. The leaf is especially fitted to this 
work. It spreads a wide surface to the sun and air, and the skin 
(epidermis) which covers it is abundantly provided with minute 
pores, which allow the vapor to pass off freely. The water taken 


up by the roots contains various substances in solution (crude sap) ; 
this is worked over in the leaves. 
compounds to aid in the growth of the tree. 


Some of these are worked into 
Certain others (earthy 
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matters), not needed for this purpose, are deposited in the leaf 
itself, and a large share of the water is evaporated and passes off. 
It will be seen after this has been going on for months, all summer, 
the leaf must be much in the condition of a tea-kettle in which water 
has been boiled for a long time, and its interior has become well 
encrusted with matters that the water contained. This simile is 
not precisely accurate, but it will answer in a general way for an 
illustration. The leaf becomes filled and too much obstructed to 
continue its proper work, so it ripens up and in due time falls to the 
ground. If fire is applied to the leaf, its vegetable burns, while the 
earthy matter remains asash. If instead of fire the leaf is subjected 
to the action of the air and the rains, it not the less burns; if ina 
large pile there will be appreciable heat (we use them for hot-beds), 
and the vegetable matter, instead of quite disappearing, changes its 
form, breaks up and becomes what we know as leaf-mold, or in 
some cases as muck. The beech in autumn has .30 of ash, while in 
summer it has but .12.. The oak has .19 in autumn and .13 in sum- 
mer. The ashes consist principally of potash, lime, phosphoric acid, 
with smaller quantities of magnesia, silica and other earthy matters. 
These earthy matters are in a condition to be readily dissolved, 
while the vegetable matter is in a form in which it is readily utilized 
by other plants, hence leaves in a condition of leaf-mold are of 
great value, on account of the fertilizing material they contain. 
— 
INEFFACEABLE TREE LABEL. 
——— 

The illustration herewith shows a novel style of tree label, from 
which the lettering can never be 
effaced by any amount of exposure 
to the elements. It is a narrow 
strip of sheet zinc, tapering at one 
end, with the letters marked by per- 
forations, as shown in the engrav- 
ing. The name may be first traced 
with a lead pencil, and the holes 
afterwards made with a_ prick- 
punch. Several strips may be laid 
together, and the holes punched 
through all of them at once. They 
are affixed to the tree by wrap- 
ping the narrow end around the 
body or a limb. The coil expands 
with the growth of the limb, thus obviating any constriction. 
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AN APRIL SHOWER. 
> 

Work done out of season is ill done. 
‘* The good die young,” and weeds should. 
Nearly always it is the docile bull that does the goring. 
It is very rare that anything is gained by working in the rain. 
When the cattle are put on the grass too early both are injured. 
To increase the value of the heifer ten per cent, teach her to 
lead. 

No man practices economy who does not use light, sharp, bright 
tools. 

The 
trains it. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of 
at the price. 

Some men allow their imaginations to April-fool them every 
day of the year. 

The lawyer is the only man of sense who does not prefer arbi- 
tration to a lawsuit. 

The note that is not due till two years will be harder on you 
than the note due in a year. 

Counting our chickens before they are hatched would not be so 
bad did we first candle the eggs. 

The successful farmer is the one that makes ten per cent on the 
money he has lost through mistakes. 

The horse with plenty of currycomb outside and oats inside 
doesn’t show his ribs before midsummer. 

It is a poor rule that won't work both ways ; 
lending and borrowing are unprofitable. 

None but a good farmer can make eight per cent on borrowed 
money; and he is the last farmer to do it. 

Bad tempered cows, dull plows, and weak fences ought to be 
evils unendurable, for they are not immovable. 

The man who allows the rivulets to get his manure is always 
sure that the government is robbing the people. 

What doth it profit a man if he keeps the weeds down on his 
farm and allows them to grow on the highway ? 

Extend the house cleaning into the cellar, and make the work 
more thorough where shirking would be least seen. 

Better have your heart in your work and eighty acres, than a 
quarter-section and be at odds with your occupation. 

There are now a hundred rivulets on the farm, yet it is cheaper 
to give the animals drink from a well protected from surface water. 

It isa false notion that is responsible for grievous evil, that a 
cheap teacher is good enough for the summer term, because all the 


man behind the times breaks the colt: the wise man 


“an orchard, and it is cheap 


nevertheless, both 


pupils are small. 

It is better to take a little liver medicine than to grumble and 
feel blue, and the man who has had fruits during the winter will 
not need the medicine. 

Good highways are impossible as long as the highway tax is 
worked out by the tax payers. Collect the tax in money and let the 
work publicly to the lowest responsible bidder. 


OLD-TIME METHODS OF RAISING HOGS. 
DR. A. G. CHASE. KANSAS, 
> 


Happily the day has passed, in this country, when one can 
‘*mark” half a dozen sows and a boar, turn them out in the timber 
or on the prairie in the spring, and about December Ist gather the 
neighbors together with their dogs and guns, a few horses and 
sleds, and, with keen-edged hunting knives in belt, start over 
the frosty ground or light fall of snow for the timber to gather 
the pork crop. Those daysare gone. Our pork doesn't grow on the 
trees, nor under them. It is found now under the clover plant and 
manure heap; and inust be dug out at the point of a keen-edged 
We used to think that beechnut pork was the 
sweetest of meats. But we had not then tried the Berkshire ham, 
raised by the patent process. The mast-fed meat was sweet, but to 
2a cook not personally acquainted with it, her consternation was 
great, when she saw the great broad slices she had put in the pan 
sizzle and spit and shrink until she had little more than a string. 
The gathering of the pork crop thirty or forty years ago in the West 
was only a frolic. The neighbors came together and started for the 
timber, prepared to catch, with the dogs, all that they could that 
seemed fat enough to kill, load them on the sleds and haul home. 
Each man hada distinctive mark, such as a ‘‘ crop off the right or 
left ear.” with ‘‘an under or upper bit” in one or both ears. The 


plow and cultivator. 


** rogues’ mark ™ was a crop off of both ears, as this could be made 
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to take out most other marks. Each man took all he found in his 
own mark. If any were caught with no mark, they were divided 
more by the particular wants of the individuals than by supposed 
ownership. 

A few of these half wild animals were often caught up earlier 
and fed corn for two to four weeks, butchered and taken to market, 
and exchanged for family supplies. The cornfields of that day were 
of very limited area, and did not admit of much draft on them for 
the hogs. The team had to have some grain through the winter ; 
the bread supply of the family came almost wholly from the corn- 
field, and the first of May generally saw most of the cribs empty 
and the new crop had to be ‘** made on grass”: 7. e., the horses 
were worked only six or eight hours, and then turned out on the 
commons to forage. This has all changed for the better. Men 
are not content now to sit down to corn bread and_ bacon, three 
times daily, the year through. They are not satisfied to farm 
twelve to twenty acres, and at the year’s end have nothing to 
show for their labor. The times have converted the farmer into 
a business man. The agricultural press and agricultural books 
have educated them, not alone as general farmers, but as special- 
ists also. We have to-day the hog man and the cattle man; the 
sheep man and the horse man; the fruit man, the poultry man, 
and the bee man; yes, and the ostrich man and the silk man. 
All these and other lines have been taken up and followed by men 
of as much education and culture as can be found in any other 
walk in life. Even the farmers that never read a paper, even 
those that can’t read, have been and are constantly being educated 
by the books and papers spoken of. They get the most they know 
about farming by seeing how more intelligent men do their work 
and make money, and they unconsciously follow in their footsteps. 
If a new grain or vegetable or fruit is brought out that proves 
profitable, the ignorant man is as quick to seize it, utilize it and 
make money out of it, as his more intelligent neighbor. Even to 
methods of farming, forms of culture, manner of draining and 
manuring, the man that can not or does not read has practical 
sense to see results and is quick to copy, even when he does not 
understand the why and wherefore. But any man can see 
that the more one reads and thinks, and studies and practices, 
the more money he will make, the broader man he will be, the 
better citizen he will make. 


THE BIGHORN OR MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 
<- 


On the opposite page we present a spirited illustration (by Forbes) 
of the ‘ Bighorn” or American wild sheep (Ovis montana) amid 
the fastnesses of its mountain home. They inhabit the lofty moun- 
tains between the great plains and the Pacific, from the sixty-eighth 
parallel of latitude to the fortieth. The Bighorn mountains and 
river in Wyoming and Montana were so called from these animals, 
which were first noted by the missionaries Piccolo and De Salvatierra, 
who established the earliest mission in California in 1697, but it was 
not until 1803 that the attention of naturalists was called to them. 
Cuvier and some other naturalists entertained the theory that these 
animals were identical with the great Siberian Argali (Ovis Ammon), 
but this idea has been effectually dispelled by later observers upon 
scientific inspection and comparison of specimens. Despite the 
efforts of white and Indian hunters, and the depredations of wolves 
and mountain lions, these hardy cliff-dwellers are apparently as 
numerous now as they were when first seen by white men. The 
Mountain sheep is one of the largest and most majestic animals of 
the ovine species, standing nearly three and a half feet high at the 
shoulders, its head bearing horns which sometimes measure more 
than three feet on the longest line of curvature. The color varies 
with the changing seasons from nearly pure white to light chestnut 
brown. They collect in flocks sometimes containing as many as 
thirty, and herd together, feeding on grassy knolls, near high prec- 
ipices to which they retreat in case of danger. The lambs are 
brought forth in June and July, the ewes retiring with them to the 
most inaccessible places for safety. No animal can surpass these 
Mountain sheep in agility and surefootedness. They will leap 
chasms of frightful width, lighting on rocky shelves of little more 
than sufficient area for a foothold. Their activity and speed give 
a peculiar zest and excitement to the pursuit of these animals, and 
one of them is a rare trophy for a sportsman in their well-nigh in- 
accessible wilds. But the waves of advancing civilization are surg- 
ing around the base of the mountains where these majestic animals 
find their home, and railroads are dashing through their passes. 
Unless special efforts are made to save them from extinction, they 
will in a few years share the fate of their neighbors, the buffaloes, 
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THE “BIG HORN’S” ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOME. 
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Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 


Bound Copies of Volume 46 (for 
1887), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent ',y mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, that is, volume 16 to 46 inclusive. 





Gone to Kentucky.—King Wilkes, the 
stallion whose portrait appeared in the American Agri- 
culturist of last December, is pow in the stud of A. J. 
Alexander, at Woodburn Farm, Kentucky. 

Rice in India,.—tThe rice crop in India is 
now estimated at 200,000 tons less than the last crop, 
1887. This result will no doubt require a home consump- 
tion of wheat to a greater extent than usual, and in so far 
reduce the export, which has been for the last six years a 
little less than 30,000,000 bushels annually. 

Dakota Crops.—H. F. Eaton reports the 
average yield of grain for the James River Valley, in 
Dickey and Brown counties better than an average. 
Wheat is readily taken at the elevators at sixty-four 
cents, and good barley at fifty cents. Flax seed is held 
at one dollar and fifty cents per bushel. Potatoes turned 
out fine; two hundred and seventy-five bushels per acre 
is not an uncommon yield. 


A Profitable Orchard,.—W. B. Felton, 
Fremont Co., Colorado, writes us that he has an apple 
orchard of five acres, planted in the spring of 1851, from 
which he gathered thirteen hundred bushels of apples 
last season. The average price realized was one dollar 
and seventy-five cents per bushel, making a grand total 
of $2,275. Ben Davis and Walbridge have proved the 
most profitable varieties. 

Alfalfa on Sod,.—A, B. Hoffman, Cass Co., 
Michigan. It would not be advisable to sow cow peas on 
a Kansas prairie sod when first broken, and alfalfa would 
not do at all in such a situation. Either one would suc- 
ceed after the land was subdued. The cow peas bring a 
quick return, but alfalfa would be better than clover fora 
permanent crop. Wild prairie sod is very indifferent 
pasture for hogs. 

Additional Premium for Berk- 
shires.—At the recent annual meeting of the American 
Berkshire Association, in Springfield, IIll., a resolution 
was adopted to offer a special premium ofa silver medal 
to every winner of first premium for best Berkshire boar 
or sow, at any State Fair in 1888, provided that the com- 
peting animals be recorded in the American Berkshire 
Record. 





Distributing Milk.—Carl Denis, Mis- 
soula Co., Montana Territory. The best way to keep the 
night's milk for delivery is to strain it into cans about 
eight inches in diameter, and twenty inches deep, wiich 
are then plunged into a tank of cold water and kept there 
until wanted, The water must be cooled by ice or sup- 
plied by a constant flow from a cool spring. The morn- 
ing’s milk is cooled in the same manner, and the two are 
then mixed for delivery. 

Overhanging Trees.—M. Anderson, 
Fillmore county, Minn., writes us that his neighbor 
has planted trees, mostly white willows, on the division 
line between their farms, and the trees have grown so 
large that they spread over twenty feet of land on cach 
side, rendering it practically useless. The neighbor re- 
fuses to remove the trees or reduce their tops, save to 
trim them upon his own side only. A legal remedy is 
asked for. The courts have decided that the adjacent 





owner may cut off branches or roots of trees up to the 
line of his land; but if be use them he will be obliged to 
pay the owner of the tree what they were worth. (Proc- 
tor vs. Adams, 113 Mass. 376; Richardson vs. Anthony, 
12 Vt. 273). 

Halter Pulling.—c. E. Davis, Sumner Co., 
Kansas, To break a horse of this mischievous habit take 
a common clothes-line rope and make a large slip-loop 
knot around its body. Draw the rope moderately tight, 
and pass the end up between the front legs. Tie the rope 
to the manger, a little shorter than the halter, so that 
when the horse pulls backward it feels the strain around 
its body, and desists from pulling. This treatment con- 
tinued for a few days will break any borse from halter 
pulling. 

Kuots on Pear ‘Trees.—f. H. M. Mur- 
ray, Alexandria Co., Virginia, sends us some twigs of 
pear trees, and writes: “* Are not the swellings or knots 
abnormally large? They are all over the tree. What 
do they indicate?” The knotty appearance of the pear 
twigs from your trees shows that the trees have been al- 
lowed to overbear, and have become stunted, and the 
wood growth severely checked. Prune them severely 
before the buds swell, cutting back the bearing twigs and 
branches, then top-dress the ground about them with 
barnyard manure or other rich fertilizer. 





A Happy Boy.— Ralph H. Overbaugh, 
aged fourteen, of Ulster Co., New York, writes us: ‘I 
received that twenty dollar gun all right. It shoots first- 
rate, and I am the proudest boy in Ulster County. The 
money I paid for the gun was the first I ever earned for 
myself. J did it by raisingchickens., I drove six miles 
through the drifts, just after a big snow storm, to get the 
gun at the express office. When I reached home with it, 
I did not wait for game, but blazed away to try it. At 
the first fire I put fourteen shots inside of a three-inch 
ring.” 

Holsteins and Jerseys.—J. W. File, 
Sumner Co., Tenn ssee. A Holstein-Jersey cross is 
not regarded with favor by breeders. If the result would 
combine the good qualities of both, it would be all that 
any one could desire. But the difference in average size 
is so reat that such a cross would be a very violent one. 
Jerseys and Guernseys are very successfully crossed up- 
on Ayrshires and Shorthorns, A Holstein cross upon @ 
Jersey-Shorthorn heifer would be quite practicable, 
whatever the ultimate result might be. Jersey butter has 
keeping qualities fully equal to any other. 

Couch Grass.—F. H. Murray, Alexandria 
Co., Virginia. In the absence of flowers or flower spikes 
it is extremely difficult to identify different specics of 
grass. But your description of the one sent leads us to 
think that it is the common Couch or Quitch grass (77é- 
licum repens), which is often a very troublesome pest in 
gardens and cultivated fields, owing to its long tough un- 
derground stems, these throwing up sprouts from almost 
every joint. We do not know ofany better way to get 
rid of it than to fork over the ground, gather up the roots 
and stems, and then burn them, 


Russia as a Rival.—A very large share 
of the wheat imported into Great Britain is from Russia, 
the largest competitor of the United States. A few com- 
parative figures will be of service. The annual average 
of the wheat crop of the United States for several years 
past has been 486,000,000 bushels, and the export 133,- 
000,000. The average crop of Russia for the same period 
has been 227,000,000 bushels, and the expert 70,000,000. 
Our spacious wheat fields will bear all the strain that 
may be placed on them. 





Quinine.—It is a curious fact that while the 
annual supply of quinine for the whole world is about 
6,600,000 ounces, the consumption of this drug in the 
United States is more than 3,100,000 ounces, or nearly 
one-half the entire product. The price of quinine has 
been so low for the last three or four years that large 
plantations of the cinchona tree have been uprooted in 
Ceylon, and the tea plant substituted. Ceylon produces 
a very large share of all the bark that is marketed, and 
the exports from that island declined more than one- 
third between 1885 and 1887. 


Earth Worms.—FE. M. Rieth, McMinn Co., 
Tenn, Earth worms damage plants in pots by making 
channels through the ball and thus compacting the 
earth. When the plants are watered, the water runs off 
through these openings without penetrating the hard ball 
of earth, and though plants may be given water very often 
they may suffer from dryness at the roots. Watering the 
earth with clear lime-water will kill the worms. The 
“flies *’ mentioned, it is likely, have nothing to do with 
the worms, but are probably some species of root-louse. 
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If an examination of the roots shows this to be the case, 
watering with a weak infusion of tobacco should kil 
them; watering afterwards with water. If the 
* worms” trouble you by eating your plants they must 
be something different from the common earth worm. 
Unless we know just what the enemy is, we cannot 
readily suggest a remedy. 

Oak for Railroad Ties.—The Forestry 
Division of the United States Department of Agriculture 
ir for the information of railroad managers. 
It calis their attention to the fact that the general use of 
white oak (Quercus alba) for cross-ties is aiding in the 
exhaustion of that timber, so valuable for other purposes. 
At the same time the chestnut, or tan-bark oak, after 
being stripped of its bark, is lcft to decay, its value for 
ties not being known, It makes known that several 
roads report that the chestnut-oak ties equal, if they do 
not excel, those of the white oak in durability in the 
road-bed. The object of the clreular is to induce an eco- 
nomical use of our for:st supplies, 
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Luucern in Northern New York.— 
A. E. Williams, Washington Cu., N.Y. Lucern was tried 
nearly halfa century ago on the sandy soils of Northern 
New York, by Judge Vail, the renowned writer on agri- 
cultural matters. The soil was found to be well adapted 
toit, but the plants were killed by the freezing of the 
crowns in winter, and its cultivation was abandoned. 
Since the introduction of lucern into the Pacific States 
under its Spanish name of alfalfa, the seed has been 
brought from California and successfully cultivated in 
climates harsher than those of Washington Co., N. Y. The 
plant seems to have become somewhat acclimated by long 
cultivation on this continent, uutil it succeeds in some 
situations where it failed to grow from European seed. It 
would be well worth trying on the light soils of this 
State, on a small scale. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Association. 
—The annual meeting of this enterprising society of 
breeders was held February 9th, at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, New York. Resolutions were adopted to increase 
the membership fee to twenty-five dollars, to double the 
present rate of registry for males, and to exclude all ani- 
mals not bred from registered sires and dams, except im- 
ported animals. Transfers not applied for within thirty 
days will be charged an additional fee of one dollar, The 
following officers were elected: President, Hon. Nat. W. 
Howell; Vice Presidents, J. E. Wells, O. D. Munn, 
Archibald Rogers; Treasurer, Stephen B. Heaton; Sec- 
retary, H. B. Richards, Easton, Pennsylvania. A special 
committee was appointed to prepare a scale of points, 
Entries for the second volume of the herd book will olese 
June 15, 1888. 





Garden Vegetables in Colorado. 
—J. B. Armor, living a few miles southwest of Denver, 
Colorado, in renewing his subscription this year, writes 
us: ‘I consider the American Agriculturist one of, if not 
the best periodical published. My father was a sub- 
scriber when I was a buy, and took the paper for years. I 
have taken it for the last five years, and as far as I know 
shall continue taking it for years tocome. I have from 
three to four acres of good garden ground, Indeed I have 
forty acres, but am not sure enough of water on all of it 
to venture on garden products. Here are a few of the 
vegetables which I have raisedin my garden: A Hubbard 
squash weighed twenty-two and a half pounds, a Danver 
carrot six and a half pounds, a beet over fourteen pounds, 
along smooth parsnip thirty-five inches long and about 
three inches in diameter near the top. Ihave also raised 
lots of cauliflowers which weighed over ten pounds, and 
a good minany that weighed twelve pounds. So much for 
garden vegetables on the Great American Desert.” 


Ege Culture.—The London Society of Arts 
recently listened to a special lecture on eggs and the duty 
of the English people to raise their own eggs, aud not 
depend upon foreign fowls. The import of eggs into- 
England amounts to an annual value of $15,000,000, which 
means, at an average of a cent apiece, 125,000,000 dozen 
of eggs, The import of eggs to the United States is about 
17,000,000 dozen a year. The capital required in the pro- 
duction of eggs, and the keeping of poultry, is smail, the 
sale is reguiar and constant, and as an article of food the 
egg is unrivalled. While there are large raisers of poul- 
try, with considerable investments in birds ané buildings, 
the vast majority of the eggs marketed are picked up in 
small quantities from the farmers and from villagers. 
There is no reason why the United States should depend 
upon any outside people for a single egg. To produce all 
they consume would put money in their pockets. The 
boys and girls on the farms could find a source of profit 
in paying a little more attention to fowls, “in the 
rough ’’ as it were, and if they reached out to the incuba- 
torand the brooder they would materially enlarge their 
profits, while they also greatly enhanced their pleasure. 
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Worms on Cabbages. — Mrs. 
Powers, Oswezo Co., New York, writes us: “ Next 
spring, tell your readers to dust flowers of sulphur on 
theircabbages, It will kill the worms, large and small,"’ 

Piymouth Rock Fowls. — Leonard 
Soderberg, Lyon Co., Minnesota. Plymouth Rocks must 
have yellow legs to conform to the established standard 
of excellence. 





Analysis of Fertilizers.—George H. 
Taylor, Columbia Co., New York. There is no law of the 
State of New York to provide fo: or reqtiire that an an- 
alysis shall be made of substances offered for sale as fer- 
tilizers. 

Bran Mash.—W. J. Dukes, British Colum- 
bia. A bran mash is made of bran and water stirred to- 
gether. If your fattening cow refuses it, even when cot- 
tonseed-meal is added, it would be well to stir in a 
handful of corn-meal instead, and do not forget to salt it. 





Submerged Setting of Milk.—C. C. 
Palmer, New London Co., Connecticut. Any method of 
setting milk in submerged cans is covered by the patent 
onthe Cooley Creamer. This claim has been sustained 
by so many decisions of the United States Courts, 
that any apparent infringement upon it is likely to lead 
only to litigation and trouble. 

Eastern Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion.—Under this name an organization of nurserymen 
has just been formed in Rochester, New York. The ob- 
ject of the Association is to promote the interests of the 
nurserymen of the Eastern States. The officers elected 
are: W. C. Barry, president, R. G. Chase, seerctary ; 
Win. Pitkin, secretary and treasurer, 





Corn Fodder—Pigs’ Ears.—Geo. A. 
Hall, Van Wert Co., Ohio. The best way to prepare the 
hard parts of corn fodder for cows is, after being cut up 
fine, to pnt them ina box, pour on hot water, and after 
they have soaked for a few hours sprinkle them with 
bran or corn-meal, then feed.—To protect the ears of 
pigs from being bitten by their companions, wash them 
with tincture of aloes. 

Gravel Walks.—L. J. Beam, Ontario Co., 
N.Y. The first requisite 1s good drainage. This is se- 
cured bya line of drain-tile laid twenty-four to thirty 
inches helow the surface. Having marked out the line 
of the proposed walk, excavate a foot of the surface, lay 
the drain-tile, pack the earth firmly over it, and fill in 
six or eight inches with broken stone or coarse gravel, 
finishing off and rounding up with finer. Pack down 
with a heavy iron roller, and the walk will last a lifetime. 





Bogus Honey.—Geo. S. Nealy, Allegheny 
Co., Pennsylvania. There is no such article in the mar- 
ket as ‘* bogus comb honey,”’ rumors to the contrary not- 
withstanding. But the counterfeiters have an artful way 
of. filling glass jars with glucose, mixed with a little 
honey, dropping a small piece of genuine comb into each 
jar, where it will float enticingly in the mixture, and then 
lab ling the jar * Pure Strained Honey.”* Honey in the 
comb, however, is genuine, as the cost of imitating it 
would exceed the profits. 

Apples for Illinois—Rotary Har- 
row. -Wm. Seedorf, Kankakee Co., Illinois, desires in- 
formation about the bestapples for Illinois. Such a list 
can hardly be given so as to give best satisfaction in 
every part of the State, but the following varieties are 
grown extensively in Iinois: Ben Davis, Fall Pippin, 
Hubbardston, Jonathan, Key’s Fall, Maiden’s Blush, 
Northern Spy, Oldenburg, Red Astrachan, Winesap.—Ro- 
tary harrows may be obtained in all first-class agricultural 
implement stores. From our own experience we prefer 
the “‘Acme”’ harrow for leveling and pulverizing. 

The Best Hog—Earth Closets.—B.W. 
Melvin,Philadelphia Co.,Pa. There are so many excellent 
breeds of hogsin this country that it would be impossible 
to name any one as being the best. Well-bred Berkshires, 
or Chester Whites,will doubtless give satisfaction ; Essex 
and Suffolk are distinguished for easy keeping and early 
maturity. The Small Yorks and Victorias are white 
breeds, much like Suffolks, while both Poland-China and 
Duroc-Jersey are in great favor with Western feeders.— 
The best way tosave the excreta of the house for fertiliz- 
ing purposes, is by the use of earth closets, which are also 
desirable for convenience and sanitary reasons. 





Melons Mixing.—A. W. Coleson, Iredell 
€o., North Carolina, asks ns how near musk-melons and 
water-melons may be planted without mixing, or ‘* be- 
coming amalgamated,”’ with each other. Experienced 
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cultivators state thit they never should be planted nearer 
than one hundred yards, though we do not recollect any 
one who says that distance will insure safety. Melons, 
and all of the family, depend upon iusects for the trans- 
ference of the pollen from the staminate to the pistillate 
flowers. If flowers are abundant, the bees, ete., will not 
be likely to travel far in pursuit of pollen, So many cir- 
cumstances influence the matter that no definite rule can 
be fixed. Your proposition to plant one kind six weeks 
later than the other should, we think, prove safe. 





Vermin and ‘Trees.—C. E. Miller, Sher- 
idan Co,, Kansas, asks what kind of a wash will prevent 
vermin, especially rodenta, from injuring nuts or timber 
trees, The use of blood froma slaughter house is much 
used to repel rabbits; it is applied with a swab made of 
corn husks, A wash said to be very effective is much used 
in England—lime is mixed with water to the consistence 
of cream, or stiffloamy soil may be used. To a buceketful 
of this add a tablespoonful of tincture of asafeetida, stir 
well together and apply witha brush, Rough or sheet 
cork placed around the trunks of the trees, and held in 
place by a wire, is used for trees upon lawns. 





Raspberries in Indiana,—A. C. Bates, 
Parke Co., Indiana, writes us: “ Raspberry culture in 
this State is becoming one of the growing industries, 
Care in selecting good varieties for hardiness and earli- 
ness appears to be only needed. The Cuthbert is very 
firm and salable; somewhat late, but very satisfactory. 
The Gregg is the leader; it, too, is late, but extremely 
hardy and productive. Shaffer's Colossal. a fine berry but 
a little tender; needs slight protection here. Sonhegan, 
hardy, early and productive; nothing better; it comes in 
with the Jate strawberries. Hilborn is promising. 
Earhart very good and profitable ; often bearing several 
crops the same season, and in profusion.” 

Settlers in the South.—Rev. W. C. 
Bas:, Bibb Co., Georgia, writes us: ‘*In your February 
number you give some good advice to ‘Settlers in the 
South.’ Good industrious farmers, natives of any North- 
ern State, will find a cordial welcome as settlers in the 
South. I know of no State in the Union offering better 
opportunities to industrious, working white men than 
Middle Georgia, This entire section is healthy the year 
round, The climate is mild in winter, and not intensely 
hot in summer, and land can be bought cheap. Farmers 
near cities can gell everything they raise at fair prices, 
Your suggestion to Northern farmers to form a syndicate 
and buy up land euvough for a colony is the correct one, 
Middle Georgia can easily accommodate one hundred 
thousand such people. and we bid them welcome.” 





Esparsette.—John Woodford, Weber Co., 
Utah, and E, R. Dyer, Barbour Co., West Virginia. 
Esparsette clover is another name for Sainfoin (Ono- 
brychis sativa), which has been cultivated for centu- 
ries in the south of France and other parts of Europe. It 
isaleguminous plant, belonging to the same family as 
peas, clover, alfalfa, etc., but while resembling them in 
gencral characteristics, is quite distinct in its appearance 
and habits. The numerous stems grow from one to three 
feet high, bearing pea-shaped blossoms at the summits. 
The yield of forage is much less than of alfalfa, but it 
is very nutritious and palatable, increasing the quantity 
of milk when fed to cows, It succeeds best on dry 
soils which contain lime, and wil! stand a great deal of 
drouth, as its long tap root reaches great depths. Like 
alfalfa, its growthis very small and feeble the first year 
or two, but once well established it will continue for 
eight or ten years. Efforts were made half a century ago 
to introduce it into the Northern States, but without 
success, 
calcareous soils in the drouthy regions beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, and other dry, well-drained land, 





Tuberoses,. — Thos. Tunstall, Warren Co., 
Pennsylvania, asks for ‘an item about the tuberose.” 
As no explanation is given, we infer that open air or 
garden culture is intended. Good sound bulbs should 
be started, preparatory to planting in the open ground, 
by potting them singly, or planting them out in boxes. 
The pots or boxes are to be set in a lively hot-bed, or on 
the bench of a greenhouse, and kept there, with proper 
attention to watering and airing, until they start, and 
make a growth of several inches, In June turn them out 
in arich warm border, and as the flower stems push, tie 
them up to sticks. Amateurs often make the mistake of 
planting the bulbs too early, Florists supply the bulbs 
already started. If with thus forwarding them early in 
the season they fail to bloom before frost, and are not 
likely to complete their flowering, the plants may be 
lifted carefully, to break the roots as little as possible, 
and set in boxes of earth. Shade fora few days, and then 
expose in a sunny window to complete their flowering. 
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Hiccough in a Dog.—Mrs. H. Weller, 
Columbia Co., New York, has a dog which is troubled 
with hiccough, and desires to be informed of the cause 
and remedy. This derangement arises generally from 
indigestion, and occurs mostly in house pets that are 
given much sweet and other unsuitable food. Toa smali 
dog give ten grains of bicarbonate of soda. 


Sore Eyes in Fow!s.—Wnm. Brand, Essex 
Co., New Jersey. To judge from the symptoms given, 
these fowls are probably affected with roup or distemper, 
& most disastrous and contagious disease. The fowls 
should be removed to a@ warm, dry place. Kerosene is 
considered the sovereign remedy in the early stages of 
the disease. Hold the fowl so that it cannot swallow, 
and fill its throat with the oil, holding long enough to 
have the oil thoroughly saturate the throat, then allow 
the same to run out of the mouth, and inject a few drops 
into each nasal passage, 


Nasal Catarrh in Horses.—This is 
an inflammation of the mucous membrane of the nose, 
which becomes hot, swollen, and dry, and afterwards 
discharges a watery or purulent matter, This ailment is 
seen mostly in young animals when they are changed 
from place to place, and when kept in badly ventilated 
stables. In ordinary acute cases good care will effect a 
cure in a few days; but when the disorder assumes a 
chronic form it may last for mouths and result in serious 
complications. Inhalations of a stimulating character 
form the principal remedial agencies, Vinegar or tar put 
on hot bricks placed in the manger is aconvenient means 
of application, Iodoform is also used in chronic cases. 


Contraction of the Foot.—This con- 
dition is present in most affections of the foot, and is 
not to be considered a disease in itself, but as a result 
of different unhealthy changes in the foot. The shrink- 
age of the hoof may be caused by heat, dryness, and 
simple idleness in the stail; but the most frequent cause 
for this trouble is the almost universal habit of opening 
up the heels in the preparation of the foot for the shoe. 
The undue paring of the heels, bars and frog removes 
the natural supports, and contraction is the inevitable 
result, When contraction has already taken place, the 
proper treatmentis to remove the shoes and let the horse 
run ina pasture. Mechanical contrivances are useless. 


Hide-bound-Albuminuria.—“Equine,” 
Saratoga Springs, New York, asks our advice * on the 
subject of amare which is hide-bound, and which may 
also have some affection of the kidneys as her urine is 
thick and never free.” Hide-bound, in itself, is not a 
specific disease, but merely a symptom of various disor- 
ders which affect the entire system more or less. In de- 
rangements of the digestive system it is a frequent ac- 
companiment, but in this case it is probably the result of 
albuminuria or some other kidney disease. The animal 
should have moderate exercise, without being exposed 
to sudden changes of temperature. The bowels should 
be kept active freely, by means of bran mashes or mode- 
rate laxatives, The subsequent treatment should consist 
of diluted mineral acids, followed by tonics. 


Constipation in Pigs.—R. Miller, Bucks 
Co., Pennsylvania, The most common cause of consti- 
pation in pigs is the excessive use of highly stimulating 
food, without allowing the animals sufficient exercise. 
Animals so affected appear dull, refuse food, and hide 
themselves away from their companions ; they walk in a 
cramped manner and show signs of pain; when lying 
down it is always with the abdomen upon the ground and 
their forelegs stretched out. Brisk purgatives, two to 
four ounces of Epsom salts, together with five to ten 
grains calomel, should be given, together with linseed 
tea. It is generally best to give at the same time injec- 
tions of warm water and soap. Friction to the ekin may 
Aficr recovery, the food should be reg- 
ulated carefully, and animals allowed to roain about, 


Swollen Legs and Seratches in a 
Horse.—kK. E. Lay, Whitesides Co., Illinois, hasa mare 
which, during the three years he has owned her, when she 
stands in the stable a few days gets her hind legs swollen. 
She is also badly troubled with the scratches. The swell 
ing is probably caused by the ecratches ; but then a horse 
should not be left standing in the stable several days in 
succession; it should have some exercise every day, or 
every other day at least. This disorder prevails mostly 
among horses fed largely on grain; contact of mud or 
wet with the skin aggravates the irruption. The treat- 
ment consists of giving twelve to sixteen ounces of Epsom 
salts, followed by diuretics, such as sweet spirits of niter. 
The legs should be washed with warm water and fine 
soap, followed. by applications of a solution of one dram 
of sulphate of zinc in a pint of water. A change of food 
is also helpful, giving bran mashes or ensilage roota 








THE FARMER AND HIS LABOR ALLIANCE. 
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Farmers are deeply interested in all labor movements. They 
are pre-eminently the “laboring class.” The census of 1880 gives 
the total number of farms as a little over 4,000,000. The number 
employed in agriculture was 7,670,000 ; in manufactures, mechanics 
and mining, 3,837,000; in professional and personal service, 4,074,- 
000. In this last class the “laborers” are put at 1,859,000, with 
the remark that many of these are “ agricultural laborers,” and 
should be added to the class of those engaged in agriculture, which 
would, at a reasonable calculation, carry that number above 8,000,- 
000, or about one-half of all the employed. The unions and soci- 
eties formed by those who labor are mostly in cities and towns, 
and are largely recruited from the classes engaged in mechanical, 
manufacturing, mining, transportation, and trading, and allied pur- 
suits. The agriculturists, as a body, are not ‘‘ organized ” in this way, 
partly owing to their comparative isolation, and partly to the fact 
that a definite number of hours for a day’s work is hardly compati- 
ble with the ceaseless toil of the farmer. Nevertheless farm-work- 
ers must feel an interest in the welfare of other laborers, partic- 
ularly as it is an axiom with the specialists in the labor problem, 
that an increase in the profits of labor on the farm will cause an 
improvement in the wages of labor generally. If this is so, and 
if the granges and other organizations among farmers are the 
means of profit and advancement to those for whom they are con- 
ducted, a brief statement of results in the most important labor or- 
ganizations in this country will be of interest to the farming com- 
munity. 

Before doing this, however, it is well to note the progress of 
the ‘‘ Farmers’ Alliance” in some parts of the country. This or- 
ganization makes a specialty of co-operative buying and selling. 
In Texas it is estimated that the farmers have saved $1,000,000 in cot- 
ton ginning alone this last year. There are twenty thousand mem- 
bers in that State. In Iowa, Dakota, Nebraska, Illinois, Kansas, 
Michigan and Minnesota the Alliance has doubled and even trebled 
its numbers. Ohio increases local alliances at the rate of a dozen a 
week. Thirteen hundred alliances have been chartered in farm- 
ing regions where there were none a year ago. The Minnesota 
Farmers’ Alliance, at its February meeting, passed strongly sympa- 
thetic resolutions in regard to those who labor in the shops and in 
mines, and marked with approval the efforts of workingmen to 
advance and improve their condition, They also denounced the 
organization of the great ‘‘ trusts,” which are reaching out for the 
monopoly of so many of the essentials of life, and invoked in this 
the aid of.the labor organizations, of which there are forty-four 
National Unions in the United States. 

By the general public these are mostly thought of, and 
indeed heard of, in connection with “strikes.” The benefit features 
of the unions—as in aid to sick members; in burial assistance in 
case of the death of a member or his wife; in the support of 
disabled comrades or of the superannuated, and in paying travel- 
ing expenses for those out of work—are less known. Returns 
from fourteen of these unions for the last year have been tabu- 
lated, and are as follows: Membership, 145,915; benefit expenses, 

772,290; strike expenses, $138,819, about one-sixth of the total 
expenses. The sick relief granted to a member varies in the differ- 
ent unions from three to six dollars a week ; the term being lim- 
ited to a certain number of weeks, or if extended beyond that time, 
the weekly sum is lessened. The burial fee varies in the same way, 
from fifty to three hundred dollars for members (in the Horse- 
shoers’ Union it is five hundred and fifty), and from thirty to fifty in 
case of a wife. This benefit feature grows more important every 
year, and in a short time will be the most prominent and most 
promising reason for the existence of the unions. By the census of 
1880 only five unions reported the benefit feature, 13,000 members 
spending $54,000 in relief. Already, in five or six years, fourteen 
unions report an expenditure fourteen times as large and a mem- 
bership tenfold greater. The true mission of these unions will be 
found in the evolution of the benefit system, which is steadily in- 
creasing in importance. The whole system becomes a plan of mu- 
tual insurance, in which the returns are divided among the unfor- 
tunate, while all members bear their share in maintaining the fund 
out of which benefits are derived. In the very nature of the case 
the tendency is towards accumulation. The system invites and re- 


wards industry, and looks with less and less favor upon “ strikes ” 
that in most cases fail of their object and prove disastrous to those 
who recklessly bring them about. 


Well-managed labor unions and 


| farmers’ alliances have a better armament for protection and for 
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progress than the ill-advised methods that have been in vogue. 





ONION CULTURE ON THE FARM. 
LEVI P. WARNER, N. H. 
i a 


The writer has had thirty-five years’ experience with the onion 
as a field crop, and has not been able to discover any change in those 
fundamental principles which are indispensable to its growth and 
perfect maturity. It requires a fine firm texture of soil, drainage, 
rain-fall (or irrigation) at suitable intervals, and if the soil has been 
exhausted of its fertility by repeated croppings it will refuse to yield 
a harvest even in these modern times, because the onion has noth- 
ing in itself to make a crop of. In the matter of rotation we have 
increasing evidence that, with proper tillage and fertilization, 
onions may be grown upon the same field for a long term of years, 
with reasonable prospect of success. But methods and systems have 
changed. It was formerly said that the man skilled with the hand- 
hoe who would start early and work hard and long would be sure 
to succeed with this crop. While the hard work has not been elimi- 
nated, something more is required now. New and improved imple- 
ments have been introduced, whereby labor has been very much 
abridged. Chemical fertilizers are more generally used. The de- 
mands of the market are constantly changing, and there is compe- 
tition on every side. The successful onion grower of the present 
time must be not only a willing worker, skilled in the use of im- 
proved implements, but he must be a well-read, careful observer, 
and able to direct every operation with a well-educated judgment. 

The soil upon which our onion crop has been grown is alluvial, 
heavy loam, but easily cultivated, nearly level, and absolutely free 
from stones. The recent practice has been to plow in autumn, 
after applying a half-dressing of farm-yard manure, to be supple- 
mented with chemical fertilizers the ensuing season. In early 
spring we apply to each acre two hundred pounds of high-grade sul- 
phate of potash, an equal amount of plain superphosphate, and one 
hundred pounds sulphate of ammonia ; harrow, drag and hand-rake 
until the ground is very fine, firm, and free from all rubbish that 
would obstruct the seed-sower or push-hoe. We sow four pounds 
per acre of yellow Globe Danvers onion seed, in drills fifteen inches 
apart. The demands of the market must, however, regulate to 
some extent the variety and amount of seed used. The after cul- 
ture consists in keeping the crop free from weeds, and thorough but 
shallow cultivation oft repeated until the crop is nearly grown. 
We usually apply one hundred pounds nitrate of soda broadcast 
early in July, and if the crop seems to require it, repeat the dressing 
after an interval of a week or ten days. During the last half of 
September the crop is ready to harvest, when we pull the onions 
and allow them to remain on the ground to dry, four or five days 
before and perhaps as long after removing the tops. Then, if the 
weather has been favorable, they are in fine condition to store or 
send to market. We invariably prefer the latter, because it gives 
more time to attend to other farm-work, which always crowds at 
that season of the year, and also saves cost of storage and re-sorting, 
though others prefer another course. 

Our loss from smut, blight, or maggots has been quite small, 
and we regard the crop as reasonably sure. Still, there is an occa- 
sional shortage which amounts to twenty, thirty, and sometimes 
even fifty. per cent of the crop. It comes alike on the well-cared-for 
and the neglected fields in the locality, and sometimes over a wide 
extent of country. This result occurs, perhaps, not more frequently 
than once in a decade of years, and we have not been able to trace 
it to any well-defined cause. 

See eee 

Tomatoes—Fixing Varieties.—Seedsmen have often told us that 
it takes a long time to fully establish, or fix, as they term it, a new 
variety of tomato, so that it will come reasonably true from seed. 
A vastamount of labor and time have been wasted in this selection 
of specimens from year to year, in order to secure a pure strain or 
type of tomato, simply because the grower did not know there 
was a much better and more direct way to establish the variety. ‘It 
is only necessary to take cuttings from the plant which we desire 
to perpetuate, and grow these in a greenhouse, and at the approach 
of spring increase the stock by cuttings only. The latter are then 
set out in the garden the same as seedling plants, and, as all are 
from one parent stock, they will be true to the original type. Seeds 
gathered from the fruit of such plants will usually show more fix- 
edness of character than can be secured by selection of fruit in a 
half dozen years. Cuttings may also be started in a sunny window. 
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CARE OF MILK IN THE DAIRIES. 
== 

The management of the milk is of the greatest importance, and 
this is the point in the conduct of the business where most of the 
losses and failures are made, Every attention should be given to 
insure the most perfect cleanliness, to the comfort of the cows in hot 
weather, and to cooling the milk as soon as it has been drawn from 
the cow. When milk is cooled to a low temperature and then 
warmed, it sours very quickly. This souring can go on in sealed 
bottles, when it is supposed to be quite safe from change, and the 
dairyman is much disappointed to find his agent complaining of the 
milk souring when he felt sure it was beyond all danger; the very 
security he depended upon being the source from which the unex- 
pected mischief arises. The cooling of the milk then becomes a 
matter of paramount importance. Ice water is too cold, and pro- 
duces the very mischief it is intended to prevent. Fifty-five degrees 
is low enough, and sixty will do very well if the milk is not exposed 





A tank of water cooled to the right point by ice is very suitable and 
convenient; but a thermometer should be used, to be sure that 
the cooling is not carried below the safe point. 
= epee oa 
POLLED ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 
os 

None of the so-called ‘‘ beef breeds” of cattle have attained a 
more rapid or well-deserved popularity in this country than the 
Aberdeen-Angus, of which a typical specimen is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The breed is a very old one, and origi- 
nated in the ancient Scottish province of Angus, which is now the 
county of Forfar. It is within the life-time of men still young that 
animals of this breed were first brought to this country. Though 
their many good points were obvious at once, there was at first an 
absurd prejudice against their color. But this was soon dispelled, 
and the ‘‘doddies” now form a very important element in the 
pure-bred cattle of the United States. In the annual fat-stock shows 





THE TYPICAL POLLED ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


to unusual risks in the transportation. There are various methods 
of cooling milk, The most usual one is to put the cans, as soon as 
the milk has been strained into them, into a tank or pool of cool 
water, or into a well from which water is drawn for use and is so 
kept fresh and cool. An iron frame, in which the cans are placed, 
is lowered into the well by an ordinary windlass, and the cans are 
kept there from early morning when the cows are milked until 
night, when the milk is shipped. The evening’s milk is treated in 
the same way, but is not mixed with the morning’s milk. Milk is 
always shipped in the evening, so as to be ready for the early morn- 
ing’s delivery. As the cans often remain on the platform of the 
railroad depot for a considerable time before they are put on the 
cars, it is advisable to have a dry, clean blanket, conspicuously 
marked with the shipper’s name, thrown over his cans, and by 
making a suitable arrangement with the conductor of the milk 
train, the cans may also be protected in the same way in the car, 
and thus arrive at their destination several degrees cooler than if 
they had been unprotected. The great point to observe is not to 
cool the milk too low, and to cool it as soon as possible after it is 
strained, airing it well by pouring it through the strainer raised 
above the pail. The deep setting milk pails, eight or eight and a 
half inches in diameter, are convenient for cooling the milk in, and 
if the temperature is not lower than fifty-five degrees there will not 
much cream rise during the day. To prevent the cream rising 
the milk should be stirred gently two or three times during the day. 
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at Chicago and Kansas City they have invariably won high honors, 
The prevailing color is black, though dark-red, brindléd, or dun are 
not uncommon among them on their “‘ native heath,” and such are 
occasionally seen in American herds. They are “ polled” or horn- 
less, with moderate sized heads, straight backs, broad loins, well 
sprung ribs giving a round barrel, full crops, heavy hind quarters, 
short legs, and the general form is smooth, plump and beefy. The 
skin is rather thick but soft and mellow, well covered by a dense 
coat of long soft hair, often very curly. They are extremely hardy, 
no other breed of domestic cattle, except the West Highland and 
the Galloway being so well able to stand the vicissitudes of life on 
the great unsheltered plains of the Northwest as the Aberdeen- 
Angus. Their freedom from horns is an obvious advantage in feed- 
ing and transporting by rail. They are prolific, mature early, and 
fatten easily. Well-bred ‘‘ doddies” which ‘‘ rustle” the first two 
years, and are finished off with grain, weigh from thirteen to sixteen 
hundred pounds each, and when brought to the final test of the butch- 
er’s block, yield as high as sixty pounds or more of finely-marbled 
dressed beef for every hundred pounds of live weight. For the pur- 
pose of securing purity of blood, the leading breeders of these cattle 
several years ago organized the American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
er’s Association, and two volumes of its herd books have been pub- 
lished, and the third is in course of preparation. The Associ- 
ation has a membership of nearly one hundred and forty,.em- 
bracing many of the foremost live-stock breeders of the country. 











TO BUILD A PICKET FENCE. 
=e 

Dr. C. A. Robinson, Shelby Co., Indiana, sends us a description 
of his plan for building a garden fence, accompanied by a sketch 
from which our engraving was made. He cuts the posts six feet 
and a half long, split out of white oak timber. The post holes are 
thirty inches deep, seven feet and a half apart, and the posts are set 
plumb. On the top of the posts is spiked a stringer two by four 
inches, fifteen feet long, and the string piece projects two inches 
over the front face of the posts, so as to be perpendicular with 
another stringer to be spiked on the side of the post. After putting 
on the top stringer, begin at the bottom and nail on two six-inch 
planks lengthwise, the bottom one four inches from the ground and 
the other just above, 
making a close joint. 
The planks are sawed 
fifteen feet long, and 
by beginning with one 
of half the length, the 
joints will not come on 
the same post. Direct- 
ly on the top of these 
planks the lower string- 
er, two by four inches, 
is fastened with twenty 
penny nails, Then nail 
on the pickets, using a 
plumb to get the first 
one vertical. The pickets 
are five-eighths of an 
inch by two inches, four feet long. They extend sixteen inches 
above the upper stringer. By taking a picket and nailing a cross- 
piece on at right angles, just at a point where the top of “‘ guide” 
would be even with the top of the first picket; the fence is made 
even, and the pickets at the same distance apart. With a plow 
and short single-tree turn a furrow toward the fence on each side 
to fill space below bottom board, and the fence is complete. 
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EGG BASKET. 
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A VERY COMPLETE PICKET FENCE, 





A SECURE 
Soe 
Breeders assert, and with well founded cause, that eggs are some- 
times stolen or exchanged while on their journey to the purchaser. 
To prevent this many have adopted a simple method of sealing the 
baskets before sending them away. Pack the eggs in the ordinary 
=~ manner, but fill the basket 
well with eggs and pack- 
ing material. Put the top 
on, which may be of thin 
board or thick pasteboard. 
Pass a piece of soft wire 
through the rim of the 
basket, over the lid (or 
top), and wrap the ends of 
the wire securely around 
the handle, stretching it 
until it is drawn tight. 
Mark on the directions, 
and then paste the express 
label or tag over the wire. 
This will then serve as a seal, it being necessary for a trespasser to 
tear it before the lid of the basket can be removed. 











BASKET FOR SHIPPING EGGS. 
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FEEDING BEFS IN SPRING. 
DUFF, OHTO. 
> 

It isan old saying and a true one, that it takes more honey to 
spring bees than to winter them. The only opportunity for putting 
things to rights for spring, is during those fine days in March, 
when the bees are flying freely, as it is very damaging to handle 
them at any time during cold weather. It is always very trouble- 
some to furnish feed to bees in mid-winter. Yet, if we have 
neglected the matter in autumn, we can still provide for them, but 
ina different manner. It will not do to feed liquids of any kind 
during winter. The feed must be supplied in the form of good 
well-sealed combs of honey, or candy made from the best quality of 
sugar. This candy is as good in every respect as honey, and many 
think it better. It is made by boiling granulated sugar to which 


A. H. 


water has been added, and molding it into cakes or slabs of any 
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desired form. This is placed on top of the frames of comb, where 
the bees have access to it at all times. A heavy packing must be 
applied outside the entire hive to economize the heat, so that the 
bees may cluster about the candy. If this matter is properly 
attended to at this important period, the bees will need but littie 
attention until warm weather, when we can safely feed syrups of 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—BAD FENCE CORNERS. 


any kind. From early spring until the honey flow, it pays well 
to feed every colony a little daily, even if they have abundance of 
honey in the hive. It stimulates brood rearing, and it is only by 
such judicious feeding that we can bring a colony up to the highest 
condition. It is from such that we reap the richest reward during the 
honey season. Such colonies are usually ready to swarm two weeks 
earlier than others, and powerful swarms result, instead of ‘ hat- 
fulls.” Whether bees are wintered in cellars or in chaff hives, they 
should remain in their winter quarters until settled warm weather 
comes in, which may be from the middle to the last of April, and 
sometimes even later. This is an important matter to beginners 
especially, as the veteran has learned probably from sad experience. 
Bees may be in th best possible condition, but if exposed outside 
too early, and caught in cold snaps, spring dwindling will be almost 
sure to follow. Bees, when wintered in cellars, are much worse in 
this respect than those packed utside. In replacing bees upon their 
summer stands from the cellar, a fine day should be chosen, and but 
few colonies set out at once. These should be allowed to take a 
flight before setting out others, as too many flying become confused. 
PROPER FENCE CORNERS. 
== 

In building Virginia rail or similar fence, it is important to make 
proper corners. Figures 1 and 2 show the outlines of fences with 
bad corners. In such corners the stouter animals confined in the 
enclosure will crowd the weaker and horn or kick them severely. 
The attacking animal can close the narrow exit. Also, when driv- 








\/ 
Figs. 5 and 4.—GOOD FENCE CORNERS. 
ing around the outside of the field, the projecting corner is apt to be 
struck by the wagon or plow, or caught by the harness. Figure 
3 shows a good corner. From this corner the exit isso wide that an 
attacked animal can escape, and on the other side there is no pro- 
jecting corner. Figure 4 shows how such corners as figures 1 and 2 
may be avoided. This makes a very slight crook in the fence—not 
so bad as the corners avoided. In building board, wire, or post and 
rail fence, it is better to make the corners as in figure 5 than square. 
—_ eo 
Watering and Grooming the Family Horse.—The first thing in the 
morning is to water the horse, which should be done before feeding, 
otherwise it might wash more or less of the food just eaten undi- 
gested from the stomach. The water should be blood-warm in cold 
weather, but it may be less so when mild. Never give water icy 
cold, as it might produce chills or colic. After standing a few 
minutes let the horse first eat a little 
hay, and then give the grain or meal 
ration. Now remove the blanket and 
groom the horse, scratching lightly 
with the curry-comb, followed by a \ 
brush that penetrates well through the Fig. 5.—CORNER OF POST FENCE. 
hair to the skin, until nicely cleaned. 
Use a comb with long coarse teeth to the mane, passing it through 
from the under side ; then the hair is not pulled out or shortened on 
the top. Use this comb also for the tail, in addition to which the 
top may require to be brushed, but do this carefully so as not to 
pull out or rub off any of the hair. A long full tail isa great beauty 
to a horse. If one prefer, the legs and pasterns may be rubbed 
with wisps of straw or hay instead of the curry-comb and brush. 
Finish by cleaning the feet. A. B. ALLEN. 
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THE HOME OF THE PRAIRIE PIONEER. 
a 

The ‘‘ little sod shanty” which is such a characteristic feature 
of the newer prairie regions, is better, as a temporary habitation, 
than it looks. Its dun earth walls and shapeless outline have noth- 
ing to gratify the artistic sense. But it possesses qualities of far 
more practical importance than mere beauty of form or color. It is 
warm in winter and cool in summer. No other dwelling affords 
more secure protection against storms like those of last January, 
which swept across the country from the extreme north to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Though rude and primitivé in external appearance, 
many sod cabins are finished inside in a style which renders them 
more than comfortable. Narrow strips of board are set against the 
inside of the walls and nailed to the floor as well as to horizontal 
strips built into the walls for the purpose, one at the top and one 
midway from top to bottom. Thin cheap cotton cloth or building 
paper is tacked to these strips all around the room, and wall-paper 
is then applied in the usual way with paste. An inside finish is thus 
given equal to that of any frame house. The sod cabin shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is of somewhat better type than or- 
dinary ; a sort of ‘‘ annex” serves as cook room, leaving the main 
structure free for 
other purposes. The 
roof is of boards, in- 
stead of earth sodded 
over. With ingenui- 
ty, taste, and a few 
hundred feet of pine 
boards, an enterpris- 
ing settler and his 
wife will soon build 
themselves a habita- 
tion from the prairie 
sod which will be far 
superior to the ‘‘ auld 
clay biggin” which 
sheltered Scotland’s 
plowman-bard, or the 
adobe dwellings of 
the Mexicans. But 
the sod shanty is fast 
disappearing as a fea- 
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more than tempora- 
ry occupation, giving 
way to more commo- 
dious and stylish dwellings as soon as the circumstances of the set- 
tler warranted thechange. Their presence has hitherto marked the 
crest of the advancing wave of civilization. In a few years they 
will have disappeared like the Indian “ wickyups” and ‘‘ tepees,” 
and their places will be occupied by substantial farm-houses, with 
spacious barns and outbuildings, and various other improvements. 


ONE WOMAN’S PROFITABLE CHICKENS. 
MISS E. K. WINANS, N. J. 
es 

An arrangement that I had one winter for raising incubator 
chickens was especially successful. It could be carried out in so 
many houses, by so many farmer girls, that it is worth describing. 
Our house had a broad piazza, facing south, with an open, curved 
front. Underneath it the sunshine rested all day long, and there 
was loose sandy earth, deep and clean. The cellar windows opened 
on this bright spot, but were far from the floor. I had cleats spiked 
to the walls, and a broad shelf, or little second story, built close 
under the walls, at a convenient hight for my own arms. This was 
for the chickens to live on, and when they were old enough they 
could run out of the windows. I did not need the full width of the 
cellar, and one end of my shelf was supported strongly from the 
floor. A rat-proof wire railing extended along the front of the 
shelves. A cheaper netting will do for dividing into separate runs. 
The windows opened easily, and a wire-guarded run outside kept 
the chickens from going too far. 
of one of the windows to clean the run. 

The chickens flourished in these quarters, and grew into what 





I believe women can best raise, unusually plump and fine broiling 


chickens, such as will, when they appear in market, make the peo- 
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A DAKOTA SOD-HOUSE. 
Drawn (from a Photograph) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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ple in the street want to go instantly and buy them all. To raise 
such is a work that is rewarded well in money and in pride, but 
needs great care and self-denial. Miss Williams, in her interesting 
article in the February number of the American Agriculturist, 
speaks of the hardships of the cold early morning work, but that 
has alleviations. The brooding house can be and more often should 
be connected with one’s house by a shed or passageway, and one 
can find a little consolation in warmed-up coffee, on the way 
through the kitchen, but nothing can equal the misery of leaving 
bright rooms and pleasant friends, at ten o’clock in the evening, to 
go with a lantern and give the little chickens their supper, and 
perhaps meet a stray rat on the way. I have tried to think that 
this late feeding and other extra work were not necessary, but I am 
sure that they are. 

Some people succeed with a ‘‘happy go lucky” way. Their 
chickens weigh as much at ten weeks old as those of their painstak- 
ing neighbors, but they would be geniuses in any calling, and they 
know just when to stop being careless. The rest of us must trust to 
hard work, much thought, and more cleanliness. I make my own 
brooders. The materials for them cost only as much as the cheapest 
‘‘mothers,” and they are better than any except the best and most 
expensive ones, I 
have tin tanks two 
or three inches high, 
made with a tube in 
the top. The tin- 
smiths will make 
them cheaper if they 
are just the size of a 
sheet of tin. Each of 
these rests on a frame 
that holds it above a 
tiny oil stove. It 
should be kept filled 
with water almost 
boiling. On the tank 
is set the shallow 
wooden box, roofed, 
curtained and wire- 
railed, that is to 
shelter and comfort 
the chickens. Mak- 
ing the brooders is 
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ever was. The in- 
clined planes leading 
into the boxes should be long and broad ; they form capital piazzas, 
where the newly-added chickens will sit and gravely watch their 
seniors playing, until it strikes them that they, too, can have fun. 

All the parts of the brooder should come apart, and be often 
scrubbed. There should be a good thermometer in each, and the 
chickens must be kept very warm and cosy. Ninety degrees for 
the brooder, when the chickens are in it, and sixty-five or seventy 
for the brooding room, are good average temperatures. I have 
always found that hot milk in the early morning was of decided 
benefit to little chickens. A pint will give a hundred one good 
drink. The little things are eager for the first morning drink, and 
will persist in getting their chests wet, and the warm milk will 
not chill them as water does. 

All chickens, little and big, ought to be kept not merely con- 
tented but distinctly happy. Sometimes one is made anxious by 
finding the little chickens in one pen suddenly drooping and dull- 
eyed. Perhaps the last meal was too delicious, and they ate too 
much. In any case, leave them unfed until they are hungry; 
then change the food and give them something to amuse them. 
A brilliant lamp is a delight to them on a dark day. They think 
that they have surely found the sun at last, and can find out what 
it is made of, if they pick at it enough. It is a pleasure in one’s 
work if everything in the brooding room is made bright and 
pretty. Two-day’s-old Houdans are bewitching things, and it 
seems worth while to have put gay curtains in their brooders 
when one sees their puff-ball heads peeping out. Keep the ‘“‘ fath- 
ers and mothers”.of the hoped-for chickens lively and happy. 
Give them mountains of straw or dead leaves to find their wheat 
in and warm their poor bare feet. The muslin house illustrated 
in the American Agriculturist for December, 1886, keeps the snow 
away from these picnic dining-rooms and adds to their comfort. 
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THE GROWTH OF WHEAT AND ITS PRODUCTS IN THE MILL.—VIII. 


JOHN J. WILLIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF LAWES AND GILBERT'S EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 
ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 
in. 
QUALITY AND COMPOSITION OF WHEATS. 

We are glad to find a widespread and increasing interest among 
both farmers and millers regarding the qualities of the various 
wheats they cultivate or grind into flour. The valuable accumula- 
tion of analyses of wheat-stuffs, both in the old and new world, is a 
source of great satisfaction. The investigations at Rothamsted 
comprise not only the results of grinding various samples of wheat 
grown by different manures, and in different seasons, but also the 
analyses of ninety-two wheat-grain and ninety-two wheat-straw 
ashes, and, including sixty-nine duplicates, the number of complete 
ash analyses involved is two hundred and fifty-three. Every ash is 
the produce of known history of growth as to soil, season, and ma- 
nuring; all the specimens have been grown in the experimental 
field at Rothamsted, which has now (1887) yielded its forty-fourth 
crop of wheat in succession. 

Taking for illustration three very characteristic plots, the con- 
ditions of manuring being as follows: Plot 2, farmyard manure 
every year; that is, with an excessive supply both of nitrogen, and 
of mineral or ash constituents. Plot 3, without manure every year ; 
that is, with exhaustion of both nitrogen and ash constituents. 
Plot 10a, with ammonium salts alone every year; that is, with an 
excess of supplied nitrogen, but with great relative deficiency of ash 
constituents. The results thus obtained illustrate the influence of 
fluctuations of season from year to year, under known but very dif- 
ferent manurial conditions. 

There was found a much greater range of variation in the per- 
centages of potash and phosphoric acid in the ashes, both of wheat 
grain and straw, due to variations of season, than to variations of 
manure, 

The range of variation due to season was much the greater in 
the straw-ashes ; which is explained by the fact that favorable or 
unfavorable seed-forming and ripening may supervene on conditions 
of high or of low luxuriance, that is, of great or of limited activity 
of accumulation of constituents by the wheat plant; hence the 
withdrawal of ingredients for seed-formation will leave very various 
amounts of migratory matters in the straw. 


Highest, Lowest, and Mean Percentages of Potash and Phosphoric 
Acid in Pure Wheat Ash, - wecancene Consecutive Seasons. 



































PER CENT IN GRAIN x | PER CENT IN STRAW 
Asi. \ ASH. 
vi —— 
° MANURES. 3 = By | 3 s i ae 
a | 2 os | af; 2 8 |a¢s 
rs Ee Ss i 5 Pa 2S: 
a) & jac) @ | 8 [Fs 
_ — = \ nt = = 
PoTasH. 
2 | Farmyard Manure------ 35.5 | 27.2 | 31.6 | 25.6 | 12.9 | 18.3 
8 | Unmanured.--- .------- 35.5 | 29.7 | 33.0 | 20.7 | 10.5 | 14.6 
10A | Ammonium Salts alone 35.9 | 28.1 | 33.4 | 23.4 | 10.5 | 16.5 
Puospnoric Acrip 
2 | Farmyard Manure-.----- 54.7 | 47.1 51.7 | 6.21 2.98 | 3.79 
3 | Unmanured----.--.----- 52.6 | 45.6 | 49.7 | 5.96 | 2.98 | 3.79 
10A | Ammonium Salts alone- | 52.9 | 43.4 | 47.3 | 4.34 | 1.73 | 3.09 





A glance at the table above shows, with both potash and phos- 
phoric acid, a very great difference in the percentage in the ash of 
both wheat grain and wheat straw, according to season, and very 
much less difference in the mean percentage according to manure. 
With few exceptions, a similar result is observed with other con- 
stituents. 

What, we may ask, is the significance of these facts? In the 
first place it is that the character of development of a crop left to 
ripen depends very much more upon seasons than upon manuring. 
Indeed, if one crop (say wheat) grows side by side with another of 
exactly the same description, but yielding under the influence of 
manure twice the amount of produce, and both under such condi- 
tions of season that each fully and normally ripens, the composition 
of the final product, the seed, will be very nearly identical in the 
two cases. But, as variations of season affect the character of de- 


velopment, and the conditions of maturation, there may obviously 
be, with these, very wide differences in the composition of the 
product. 

This is shown in the following table, which gives, besides the 
general agricultural characters of the wheat crop, the average 
amounts for each season of nitrogen, of total ash, and of each of 
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some sitesi constituents, per one thousand ays matter—water- 
free produce, grain and straw respectively. 


General Characters of Wheat Produce, and Mean Quantity of 
Nitrogen, Ash, and each constituent, Per One Thousand Dry 
Matter of Produce. Mean of Nine Differently Manured Plots 
in each season. 


























| 
W or 
hs zit nt | GRAIN Dry Mat- | Per 1000 Dry MATTER. 
HARVESTS Bushel of To 100 : ter aw — — 
Grain. de is = er Acre. oe Ash 
Pounds. | STRAW. | Pounds. itrogen. | (Pure). 
GRAIN. 
| ae 56.8 46.8 1161 20.2 19.6 
ee 57.4 53.9 1526 19.8 19.2 
SNS 808 atts 61.4 66.4 1670 19.6 19. 6 
18633... | 62.6 65.8 2335 16.6 17.5 
STRAW. 
ae | 56.8 46.8 2467 5.9 61.0 
Ca | 57.4 53.9 2839 3.9 52.7 
Le 61.4 66.4 2550 4.6 55.9 
186° | 62.6 65.8 “3493 3.2 56.5 
Ash Constituents Per One Thousand Dry Matter. 
ee Phos- | Sulphu- 
HARVESTS. Lime. — ; Potash. | phoric ric Silica. 
‘sine Acid. | Acid. 
GRAIN, 
Lc) 0.62 2.49 5.54 10.38 0.08 0.18 
Dee 0.56 2.18 5.76 10.18 0.12 0.19 
a 0.60 2.05 6.51 9.91 0.19 0.14 
(ae 0.53 1.91 5.84 8.72 0.2 0.12 
STRAW. 
J eae 2.98 1.02 7.45 2.06 1.49 44.2 
LL 2.62 0.76 7.97 1.80 1.66 36.0 
Cl 3.05 0.92 11.5 1.70 2.71 33.1 
_ 3.18 0.98 | 10.20 1.38 1.91 36.4 























The most striking difference in the average mineral composition 
of the grain in the four seasons is the very much lower proportion 
of phosphoric acid, and with this a lower proportion of magnesia 
also, in the dry substance of the best matured wheat grain—that of 
1863. These are characteristics of a less proportion of bran to flour 
on milling—in other words, of a greater accumulation of starch in 
the ripening. The variation in the mineral composition is thus co- 
incident with, and dependent on, variation in that of the organic 
substance due to season. 

The following table shows the effect of climate on the quality 
and composition of different varieties of wheat grown without ma- 
nure in different seasons, but in the same field and under the same 
mechanical conditions. 


Weight Per Bushel and Chemical Composition of Various Wheats, 
grown in the same field but in different seasons. 














| , CoMPUSITION 
| WEIGHT or THE GRAIN. 
YEAR DESCRIPTION OF WHEAT. | PER | 
| pe —— 
| BUSHEL. aie | Ash. 
Ze a. ——_— | EUR 
| Pounds. we Cent oe’ . 
S635. (ed Semmes... --- -- == 25--. 2-22 5.7 4.06 ; 
1846 | ‘ eo Sieben aise saa oe ae 63. 1 3. 44 : os 
ere) 4 MR ooo oo eek Ons 63.5 12.18 | 1.84 
1852 | “ JED Ee Eee 56.8 13.2% | 1.96 
Ne ie oe eee 57.4 12.38 | 1.92 
1858 | * Basen ee eee ee sense eee 61.4 12.19 1.96 
Se eet ek ee eee oe al dls 62.6 10.31 1.75 








Leaving out the consideration of all the minor points, and con- 
fining our attention to our already defined object, namely, that of 
ascertaining the general direction of the influence of variation of 
season upon the composition of the wheat crop, we find that wher- 
ever the three items indicating quality—‘‘ weight per bushel,” “ ni- 
trogen or albuminoids,” and “‘ ash”—markedly distinguishing the 
grain as favorably developed, we have a general high seed-forming 
tendency, with a high percentage of dry substance, and heavy 
weight per bushel ; combined with a low percentage both of mineral 
ingredients (ash), and of nitrogen in that dry substance. Hence it 
is that wheats ripened under a hot sun and clear atmosphere, and 
on rich deep soils, almost invariably show a lower proportion of pro- 
tein compounds in respect to the carbo-hydrates, and especially 
starch, than those grown on more exhausted soils, and under a 
cloudy sky. California wheat is a well-known illustration of this. 
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EXMOOR SHEEP—A VANISHING RACE. 
—_ 

We present herewith a spirited illustration of a group of Exmoor 
sheep. It is one of the oldest breeds of sheep in Great Britain, but 
is rapidly diminishing in numbers, The race originated in the wild 
broken district skirting on the Bristol Channel known as the forest 
of Exmoor. The entire region was originally covered with dense 
woods, except where wild moorland predominated, and for a long 
time after the Norman conquest was preserved as a royal forest. 
In this region of forest, hill and moor the Exmoor sheep found 
their subsistence for ages. They are small, the quarters weighing 
from twelve to sixteen pounds. The males are horned, and have a 
tuft of silky wool pendant from thé lower jaw, which gives them 
somewhat the appearance of goats. They are bold and pugnacious, 
holding their own against sheep of much larger size. The females 
are much smaller than the males. The wool of the Exmoors is long, 
soft and silky, and their mutton is of the finest quality, having a 
flavor much like venison. They are very hardy and active, climbing 
precipitous places with the agility of goats, and defying the restraints 





| This improvement has been accomplished by giving the sheep larger 
quantities of food of better quality, and more varied than formerly ; 
and also by selecting those of the more robust and perfect form 
from which to breed. The ewes usually yean in October and No- 
vember, and again in April and May. They are excellent nurses, 
and their lambs are ready for the butcher at ten to twelve weeks of 
age. For winter killing the ewes are often put to Southdown rams. 
After weaning their lambs they are quickly fattened when desired, 
and attain twenty to twenty-five pounds per quarter. Several im- 
portations of Dorsets have been made into our Western States dur- 
ing the past few years, for the purpose of breeding early lambs for 
the Eastern markets, in which we wish them abundant success. 








IMPORTANCE OF OUR SWINE INDUSTRY. 
sige. 
With the exception of poultry there is no farm product so uni- 
versally raised or grownasthe hog. To the humble cottager and the 
millionaire cattle-feeder alike, everything pertaining to the hog is of 





interest. To the thrifty mechanic, with his little plot of ground 
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EXMOOR AND CROSS-BRED SHEEP. 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


ef ordinary fences. Like the other so-called forest breeds of sheep 
which for ages have inhabited the southwest of England, the 
Exmoors are being bred out by successive crossings with Leicester 
and other large breeds. While this system of crossing imparts 
greater weight to the progeny, it also diminishes their activity and 
power to shift for themselves. The cross-bred lambs are reared on 
the heathy pastures in summer, and are then brought to the lower 
and richer regions for fattening. In the right hand side of the 
illustration herewith is shown a cross-bred sheep of Exmoor and 
Cotswold blood. The principal interest which these sheep have 
for Americans is connected with the question whether they can 
be profitably introduced to the mountain region between the 
plains and the Pacific. As the improved breeds of cattle have 
replaced the buffaloes upon the plains, it may be that the forest 
breeds of England and the Black-faced sheep of Scotland will ulti- 
mately find subsistence upon the rocky hights now inhabited by the 
‘* Bighorn ” sheep and Rocky Mountain goat. 
ee 

The Dorset Horned Sheep.—This breed of sheep has long been 
famous in England for producing both early and late lambs for 
market. The ewes generally yean twice each year, and drop a 
greater proportion of twins and triplets than any other breed. Orig- 
inally the Dorsets were of small size, and not particularly well 
formed. But for some years past much attention has been paid by 
those keeping them to increase their size, and improve them in all 
their points, and they have now become stout, fine-looking animals, 





scarcely larger than the house, one corner is devoted to the pig sty; 
here from the refuse of the house, with a few bushels of corn added, 
is made a very large per cent of his meat supply. The country mer- 
chant, toaccommodate some of his farmer customers, must needs buy 
some hundreds of bushels of corn; the feed lot and hog pens become 
not only a necessity, but an item of profit as well. The farmer, 
great or small, no longer hauls his hundreds of bushels of our great 
cereal by wagon loads to market, occupying six weeks or two months’ 
time, pulling through muddy lanes and over rough frozen ground, 
wearing out team, wagon and patience alike; but he first.converts 
his thirty or forty acres of corn into seventy-five or one hundred 
head of fat hogs, and in twelve or fifteen loads puts it in market. 
He pockets the price of his crop, corn and hogs combined, in a lump, 
and after paying his little debts often has enough left to make a 
good big payment on that forty or eighty acres that lies just over 
back of his farm. The neighborhood cattle have been getting a 
share of their summer pasturage on it, but he “takes it in,” and 
throws a barbed wire fence around it. Or, if he has land enough and 
knows that fact, his hog crop goes into a new barn, house, or im- 
proved implements, and so the work goes on. The hog is, for many 
reasons, the prince of animals for the Western farmer. The corn 
crop so perfectly suits soil and climate, can be planted, cultivated 


| and garnered almost solely by the farmer’s own labor ; the hog is so 


admirably fitted to advantageously utilize the corn; and both can 
be perfected and put in market the same year profitably. But, like 
any other business, hog-raising has its losses as well as its profits. 
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The earlier writers on horticulture pointed out that the leaves, 
flowers, fruit, etc., were greatly modified by the nature of the stock 
upon which they were grafted, but disposed of any reciprocal 

influence, any effect of 
AA a cion upon the stock, 
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—} by asserting that the 








fo only effect of the one 
- A upon the other was to 
4A) impart disease. The few 


variegated plants at 
that time in cultivation 
were, in accordance 
/ with this view, regard- 
ed as diseased, and there 
was much discussion 
and controversy. When 
that remarkable book, 
* Animals and Plants 
under Domestication,” 
by Darwin, appeared, it 
showed, in reference to this, as to everything else about plants and 
animals, a store-house crammed full of facts, the results of investiga- 
tion by himself and others, and upon points heretofore regarded 
obscure there was an accumulation of perfect richness. With regard 
to the influence of the cion upon the stock, it was found that, when 
widely-scattered observations were brought together, the subject had 
a literature. Gadgrind never equaled Darwin for facts. A large 
number of cases are cited in which a stock budded with a cion 
(bud) having variegated leaves, produced from the stock, below the 


Fig. 1.—THE GRAFT. 





Fig. 2.—THE STOCK. 


insertion of the cion, a branch having leaves variegated in a similar 
manner to those of the cion. By those who hold that all variegation 
is disease, these instances are regarded as witnesses in support of 
their views. A more striking instance, showing that the cion can, 
and does sometimes, impart a peculiar character to a stock, is 
shown in the Bizzarria Orange, which is known in Florence; this 
produces the bitter orange and the citron, and the same fruit con- 

: tains these kinds sep- 
arated in various 
ways. Trees propa- 
gated and produced 
from this bore fruits 
showing the same 
peculiarities. When 
trees are propagated 
from this by cuttings 
they have the same 
character. The ac- 
count given by the 
gardener who raised 
the Bizzarria Orange 
is that the tree was 
a seedling; the cion 
had been broken off, 
and the stock produced a sprout which bore the peculiarly 
variegated fruit known as the Bizzarria. It will be seen, upon 
consulting the book above mentioned, that there are many 
more cases in which sprouts from below the insertion of the cion 





Fig. 8.—SPROUT FROM THE STOCK. 











(cion and bud are called the same in French) showed peculiari- 
ties that can hardly be due to disease. This occurred in the nur- 
sery of Mr. George Swailes, of Beverly, England. A common elm 
of England (Ulmus campestris) furnished the stock ; the cion was 
the elegant gold-leaved variety known as Ulmus campestris Van 
Houtte. The graft was successful; but-at some time later there 
issued from below the insertion a shoot. Our illustrations show 
three kinds of leaves which came from the shoot borne below the 
graft. Figure 1 shows the completely “ golden” leaves of the elm 
from which the cion was taken; figure 2, the ordinary foliage 
of the English elm; figure 3, the partly variegated leaves found 
upon the shoot. 

+o—__—_ 


THE SHRUBBY CINQUEFOIL—(Potentilla fruticosa). 
> 

There are to be found, mostly in poor soils throughout the 
Atlantic States, a number of plants popularly known as “ Five- 
Finger” and ‘‘ Cinquefoil.” Some of the creeping species have a 
resemblance to the strawberry plant, save that the flowers are 
mostly yellow, and the fruit is dry and hairy. The running species 
are not very pernicious weeds, but any plant which is useless and 
takes up a space that might be occupied by a useful plant, is, to a 
certain extent, pernicious. It is an enemy to the farmer, as by its 
presence it prevents him from occupying and making proper use of 
his soil. These Five- 
fingers appear to have 
a special fancy for 
just those places that 
a root of grass would 
like tooccupy. Farm- 
ers say that they 
‘*run out the grass ;” 
according to our view 
they first get a place 
in the soil, and keep 
out the grass. These 
Five-fingers belong to 
the genus Potentilla, 
a name derived from 
the Latin word for 
“powerful,” in refer- 
ence to some medic- 
inal power, of which 
these plants possess 
very little. The 
Shrubby Cinquefoil, 
Potentilla fruticosa, 
is a neat, much- “| 
branched, shrub, two y 
to four feet high, 
quite common in wet 
places in northern localities on both continents, Its silky leaves and 
rather large flowers at the ends of the branches make the plant a 
rather showy one, and it has been recommended to be planted as 
an ornamental species. While the plant is regarded as difficult to 
eradicate from wet meadows, we do not think it likely to become 
troublesome if planted in garden soil among shrubbery. Our chief 
objection to it is, that there are so many better things, and this 
will occupy a space that might be filled by one of them. The en- 
graving shows the end of a flowering branch about the natural size. 
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THE EVENING PRIMROSES—(Gnothera). 
se 

The Evening Primrose genus, @nothera, is a large one, com- 
prising about one hundred species, which are mostly North Ameri- 
can. The commonest species, G2. biennis, of which there are several 
well-marked varieties, extends all over the United States territory, 
and has become naturalized in England and on the continent of 
Europe, where it was cultivated at an early date for its edible root, 
and also in the flower garden. With us it is very common on the 
borders of fields, on road sides, and in waste places. Indeed it is 
one of the few of our native plants that have assumed a weed-like 
habit, and instead of disappearing before the advance of cultivation, 
it remains as a hanger on upon civilization, with all the shiftless air 
of a vegetable tramp. This plant is generally known, and is not 
without interest on account of the suddenness with which its yellow 
flowers open at the approach of dusk. If those buds be collected 
which have begun to expand they will complete their blooming 
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while held in the hand, the sepals and petals often springing apart 
with a suddenness that, to those unacquainted with the plant, is 
almost startling. This phenomenon is so striking that the plant 
would be worth cultivating by the curious, for the sake of its very 
lively flowers ; but it is too common everywhere to make its culti- 
vation necessary. There are two varieties, both said to have origi- 
nated in our Southern States, much commended by French authors 
on floriculture—the ‘‘ Great-flowered” and ‘‘Lamarck’s Evening 
Primrose,” and given in 
their catalogues as , 
grandiflora and Gi. La- 
marckiana, They both 
have yellow flowersabout 
four inches across. The 
C. grandiflora has a py- 
ramidal stem, while the 
other throws up numer- 
ous erect stems from the 
base, and forms a large 
bushy tuft. They are ad- 
mired for planting where 
such large plants, three 
feet high and over, are 
desirable. The flowers, 
which open at evening, 
remain until late in the 
morning, and on cloudy 
days remain open all 
day. These both show 
the sudden opening in 
a marked degree, and 
branches cut and placed 
in water will continue 
to expand their flowers for several successive evenings. These are 
treated as biennials, and the seeds are sold by our leading seedsmen, 

THE MIssOURI EVENING PRIMROSE, GZnothera Missouriensis, is 
one of the finest in cultivation. It is a hardy perennial, with a very 
large root ; from this proceed numerous prostrate branches forming 
a broad tuft of silvery foliage, from which arise numerous yellow 
flowers, six inches across, opening before sunset. A native of the 
far West, and very showy. Figure 1 shows a short prostrate stem. 

THE GoDETIAS.—A section of Evening Primroses, with reddish 
and purplish flowers, and differing in the structure of the flowers ; 
are by some botanists placed in a separate genus, Godetia. They 
are natives of the Pacific Coast, and showy, favorite garden an- 
nuals, blooming in the daytime, of which the seedsmen offer the 
desirable kinds. 

WHITE FLOWERING SPEcIES.—On the far Western plains there 
are a number of species with delicate white flowers, most of them 
turning rose-colored 
or purplish in fading. 
Some of these are 
stemless, as in C@. 
acaulis, a  Chilian 
species, of which 
some of our species 
with similar habit 
are supposed to be 
varieties. Figure 2, 
@. acaulis, is given 
to show the habit of 
the many stemless 
species. Others, like 
the ‘‘Beautiful Even- 
ing Primrose,” C. 
speciosa, of Texas, 
etc., have stems two 
feet high. One of the 
finest floral exhibi- 
tions the writer ever 
saw was on coming 
into camp, in Texas, 
at a spring which 
was surrounded by 
what appeared to be 
a wide space of bare gravel. We approached the spring just 
at dusk, and the formerly barren ground soon became covered 
with white flowers, which opened in rapid succession. The 
dark gray foliage of some stemless species of this white-flowered 





Fig. 1.—MISSOURI EVENING PRIMROSE. 





Fig. 2.—C@:NOTHERA ACAULIS. 





@nothera was not visible upon the ground, and made the sudden 
opening of the flowers all the more conspicuous. The common 
name of these flowers was probably given on account of the prim- 
rose-yellow color of the flowers of the commonest species, and the 
time of flowering ; as the plant resembles the true Primrose in no 
other respect than that of color. The botanical name, @nothera, 
is from two Greek words, meaning “ wine” and “ chase,” a name 
given by the ancients to some other plant, which has been in some 
manner transferred to ours. The common species, (2. biennis, the 
writer remembers to have seen cherished in an old herb garden as 
“‘Scavish,” which the old lady who owned the garden said was 
useful in skin diseases. In looking up the names for the plant we 
find that it is known at the South as ‘‘Scabish,” and useful as an 
application for tetter. Following up this name we find it given in 
old English works as a corruption of ‘Scabious,” a plant once in 
repute as a remedy in skin diseases. Allusion has been made to 
the early cultivation of G2. biennis, through which the plant became 
naturalized in Europe ; it is to some extent still cultivated in Ger- 
many. The plant being a biennial, the first year after the seeds 
are sown is devoted to the formation of a large and fleshy root, 
which is surmounted by a rosette of leaves. In this country, this 
tuft of leaves from the wild plant is one of the many things used as 
‘* greens.” The root at the close of the first year is taken up and 
preserved like other roots ; they are boiled and dressed as a salad, or 
cooked in the same manner as salsify. 
ae a a 
VEGETABLE SOAPS. 
ee 

In widely separated countries there are plants, in some cases 
herbs, and in others trees which the natives use as a substitute for 
soap in washing. Who- 
ever has had his linen 
washed in northern 
Mexico will bear wit- 
ness to the efficacy of 
the root called armole, 
in cleansing the linen, 
but his shirts will come 
back minus buttons, 
not so much caused by 
the detersive power of 
the armole, as by the 
primitive washing ma- 
chine used by the Mex- 
ican laundress, who se- 
lects a large fiat stone 
upon the margin of a 
stream, upon which 
the fabric is laid, and 
beaten vigorously with 
another flat stone. The 
armole root is the root 
of a species of Pha- 
langium, one of the ' 
Lily family, and dried 
and made into little 
parcels is sold in every small town. The soap-wort, Saponaria 
officinalis, common in this country is known as ‘“ Bouncing Bet.” 
This was used in Europe in washing as a substitute for soap, 
and in hard waters was preferred to it. The number of plants that 
may be used as asubstitute for soap is quite large ; the most important 
of which is the soap-bark tree of Chili, where it is called ‘* Quillai,” 
or ‘‘Cullai.” The native name has been taken for the botanical 
name of the tree, which is Quillaja Saponaria. The genus Quillaja 
belongs to the Rose family, and five species are known, all South 
American ; three are Chilian, one Peruvian, and one Brazilian, the 
most important being the Q. Saponaria of Chili, as its bark is 
largely used in its own country, and forms a considerable article of 
export. This is a large tree fifty to sixty feet high, with evergreen 
leaves, and usually small white flowers. Its bark, which is rough 
without, internally consists of light colored layers, which contain 
an abundance of saponine, which they readily impart to water, 
causing it to lather in a similar manner to soap. The bark is in 
general use in Chili on washing day, and is exported to other coun- 
tries. It is to be found in our city drug stores, where it is in de- 
mand by those who wish to use it for cleansing silk materials. It is 
said to remove grease and other spots and to impart a remarkable 
luster to woolen goods, and is used as a wash for cleansing the hair. 
The engraving shows a branch of the Chilian soap-bark tree. 





BRANCH OF THE SOAP-BARK TREE. 
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AN ORNAMENTAL WHISK-BROOM CASE. 
_—— 

One of the prettiest whisk-broom holders may be made out of a 
butcher’s cuff, which can be purchased for five cents. First give it 
a coat of liquid green bronzing, then trim it with a band of red 
velvet cut out in squares on the bottom. The feather stitching 
shown in the engraving is done with green crewels, and a cord 
made of the same is sewed around the edge. The little tassels are 
made of red crewel to match the color of the velvet; they are 
steamed and combed while damp to give them a fluffy appearance. 
A heavy cord is made of the red crewel to hang the holder up by. 
The top of the whisk is covered with red velvet to match the band. 


—_— 


SPRING STYLES. 


> 


A 


Very appropriately, green appears to be the most fashionable 
color for spring wear, and varies from the brightest apple-green to 
the deep dark cedar and myrtle tints. It is closely followed, how- 
ever, by the ever-pretty grays, especially one particular shade 
known as souris or mouse color, and no more lady-like and stylish 
Easter costume can be imagined 
than a soft silk or Henrietta cloth 
of mouse-gray, trimmed with silver 
galloon, which describes a_nar- 
row fichu on the bodice, slanting to 
the waist, and outlines the front of 
the basque and the cuffs. With this 
suit is worn a round hat of gray 
straw, trimmed with soft gray 
feathers and a light silver aigrette. 
Other colors are, of course, also 
shown, and there is a tendency to- 
ward clear bright blues and reds, 
rather than those that have a mix- 
ture of other tints. Braiding will 
be decidedly the favorite trimming, 
and black is used on all shades, in 
preference to braid of the same hue 
as the fabric. A suit of one material 
throughout is considered most fash- 
ionable, although a combination of 
silk and woolen goods, or plain and 
watered silk, is not at all out of the 
way. Checked and striped woolens 
are now called “ suitings,” and the 
colors, although gay, are so skillfully broken up and intermingled 
as to appear quiet and subdued. 

The popular challis are displayed again, in more variety than 
ever, and the figures are generally larger than the designs of last 
year. Those of mixed cotton and wool come at one-third the price 
of the pure wools, and really wear very well, making pretty, inex- 
pensive dresses when trimmed with dark plain velvet or moiré silk. 
A great deal is said about Bengalines (silks that have a filling of 
wool), and for early spring the plain ones will be made up into 
dressy street toilettes, while the printed Bengalines in fascinating 
Pompadour patterns are new and lovely for evening wear, recalling 
the picturesque old Watteau styles. Corsages with full fronts will 
be a feature of new spring dresses and will continue throughout the 
summer. The plainest ginghams and muslins are made in this 
manner, as well as the richest silks, and it is a style extremely be- 
coming to slender figures. The fullness is given by merely adding 
two or three inches to the width of the basque fronts and gathering 
this fullness at the throat and at the waist line. For wash dresses, 
cut in this way, darts are only taken up in the lining and not on 
the outside, but in silks they are sewed in both. Slender people 
should also adopt the double-breasted corsages, some of which lap 
from the right side nearly to the left arm-hole, and then turn over 
in a triangular revers. Short-waisted ladies, on the contrary, look 
better with the narrow, long vests, running to a point, and slender 
revers. Darts are now taken very deep at the waist line and are 
carried very high, giving a bias effect to the sides, and on these 
sides covered whalebones are sometimes placed diagonally, to make 
them set smoothly. Draperies are long and very full, often opening 
in places, where a contrasting color or material is set beneath. 
Tournures are decreasing rapidly, and it is no longer considered 
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good form to wear a large bustle. Street wraps for early spring 
will be largely of velvet, loaded with beading and fringes of jet. 
These are short in the back, with close sleeves, and may be either 
long or short in front, as is most becoming. When a cloth wrap is 
made to match a costume, it is trimmed with rows of Hercules 
braid, or bands of watered silk. Black silk passementeries, too, 
are extremely stylish on terra-cotta and copper-colored cloths. 
Jaunty tailor-made jackets are of light-colored or fancy-checked 
cloths. The newest imported ones are tight-fitting in the back, but 
loose in front, with a masculine-looking collar and revers, and fast- 
The majority, however, are 


ened by only one button at the throat. 





Fig. 1. { 
entirely tight-fitting, with a short shoulder cape, or else small half- 
sleeves or caps at the top of the coat sleeves. The long raglans with 
bell sleeves, that cover the entire figure, will also continue to be 
worn through the spring. 

Bonnets vary little from those of last season, except the fronts 
are longer and light chips and Neapolitan braids have been revived 


to dispute the palm with the plain Milans and fancy straws. Trim- 
mings are decidedly lower, although not flat, and ribbon bows are 
now placed on bonnets in soft wide loops, which give a broader 
effect. Thick aigrettes are mingled among these. In round hats, 
the English walking hat and the ‘‘ Tosca,” a chapeau with a low 
crown, trimmed with many nodding ostrich tips, seem to take the 
lead. These are usually selected to match the spring suit, and often 
those of light felt are preferred to straw. Changeable ribbons are 
most fashionable for millinery. Gray gloves are much worn with 
all costumes by ladies who have become weary of tan-color. 





A HANDSOME DRAWN-WORK BORDER. 
— 

The border shown in the accompanying engravings is executed 
on medium coarse écru-colored Russia linen, with embroidery silk of 
thesame shade. The design consists of a center border, and an out- 
side and an inside border, the latter two being one-third the width of 
the former. To work it, pull out the threads for the narrow bottom 
border ; then with embroidery silk, or linen floss, tie the loosened 
threads of the linen into small bunches, at the same time fastening 
the edges of the linen. To make this stitch, form a loop of your silk 
thread, as shown in figure 1, slip the needle down behind the loop 
and under as many of the linen threads as you wish to tie in a 
bunch, draw the needle out at the other side, and over the silk loop, 
then pull the thread downward tight. The threads must be evenly 
caught together on both edges. When completed tie with the same. 





Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 


loopstitch four of these little bunches into a cluster, right through 
the middle, leading the thread from one to the other, as seen in 
figure 2. 

Figure 3 represents the manner of making the deep wavy line, 
which has to be worked backward and forward, catching together 
in the backward row all those threads which had to be left free in 
the first one. Each original little bunch is tied separately again at 
about one-third the distance from the edge to the center row, then 
the thread is led down across the middle line to form the bottom 
part of the next figure in the pattern, then up again, and so on to 
the end of the row, then backward again. Another thread is then 
twisted around the center one in such manner as to make it appear 
like a fine cord. To finish it, join together the drooping threads of 
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silk, where they cross each other, interlacing or darning them in 
and out, back and forward (point reprise), thus shaping them into 
small leaf-like figures or wheels, as seen in figure 4. 

Between the center part of the border, shown in figure 5, and 
the narrow borders, twelve to fifteen threads of the linen should be 
left undisturbed. Draw out three times as many threads as for the 
narrow border, and proceed the same as before. When the edges 





Fig. 5.—WIDE BORDER WITH UNDULATING LINES, 


are secured, and all the threads tied into small even bunches, draw 
together through the center eight of the little bunches into one 
cluster instead of four, as in the narrow border. The straight line 
through the center is marked 1, the first wavy line 2, and so on. 
Begin with number 2, and place it about one-fifth the distance from 
the center line between it and the edge, working it backward and 
forward, up and down, as shown in figure 4. Separate and tie each 
cluster into two parts; when finished, proceed with number 3, the 
second wavy line, at the same distance, and in the same way, only 
dividing the cluster into three parts. Counting from the upper 
edge down, the first stitch takes up three little bunches, the second 
two, and the third again three. The fourth line divides the cluster 
in four even parts, and the fifth in five. The first and last stitch of 
the figure in this line ties up but one little bunch, while each of the 
three middle ones ties up two. 

If it is preferred to have an undulating line straight across the 
whole length, line 4 has to be made one-fifth the distance from 
the edge, leaving room for line 5 between numbers 3 and 4. The 
thread forming line 5 has to catch and to fasten itself, with the 
same loopstitch, at the upper end of the drooping thread, num- 
ber 4, as seen in figure 5, line 5. Then join the drooping threads 
where they meet with the same darning stitch (point reprise) as in 
the narrow borders, and as shown at number 6, in figure 5, Then, 
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Fig. 6.—CORNER OF BORDER COMPLETE. 
leaving an equal space between, draw the threads and work the 
narrow top border. 

The square in the corner, figure 6, has to be buttonhole stitched 
all around ; then the threads of linen have to be cut away ; a group 
of four small loops worked in its corners. A center figure, for 
which threads are drawn across the open space, and which are 
worked over in bottonhole stitch and the darning stitch described 
above, completes the border. 

. Home-Made Chair Bottom.—We lately visited some old acquaint- 
ances and soon discovered that the chairs in most request were 
three, the bottoms of which had been replaced by one of the 
daughters. The chairs were originally cane-seated. When these 
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gave way the bottom was taken out. Straps made by quilting 
together, on a machine, four thicknesses of heavy bed-ticking, were 
passed around the pieces to which the canes had been fastened, and 
made secure. Eight such straps were used, four at right-angles to 
the others. These supported a cushion, made a little larger than 
the chair frame. A row of fringe hid the pieces over which passed 
the straps. The cushion was fastened to the straps. The chairs 
were easier than those with the rigid cane seats, and had been 
reseated longer than a year, yet the new seats were apparently 
good for a longer period of wear in addition. 





A CONVENIENT FLOUR CHEST. 

A very useful and well-designed article is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, which was engraved from a drawing and descrip- 
tion furnished by E. 8. Morton, Bates County, Missouri. The out- 
side dimensions are: length, three feet; width, twenty inches; 
hight, two feet six inches. The left half is a flour chest, to which 
access is had by a door nine inches wide and twelve long, hinged 
by its lower edge, to let ee ee 
down. On the right are a 2 
three drawers, the upper 
one, six inches deep, is 
used to hold sugar, and 
the lower ones, each eight 
inches deep, are used, one 
for corn meal and the other 
for buckwheat flour. The 
top projects one inch in 
front and at each end, and 
serves as a kitchen table. 
A kneading board is fitted 
to draw out at the right, and slide under when not in use. It is made 
of pine or whitewood, and may be painted or oiled on the grain. 
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HOME RECIPES. 
—>___ 


BostoN BROWN BREAD.—Mix two heaping cups of unbolted rye 
flour with two scanty cups of coarse yellow corn meal, one cup of 
molasses, one teaspoonful of soda, and one teaspoonful of salt ; then 
add cold water enough to make a stiff batter. Bake it for one hour 
in a deep narrow baking pan. 

Brown SPONGE CAKE.—One-quarter pound of rye bread— 
baked, not steamed—is cut into slices and dried in a moderate oven 
until sufficiently hard all through that it may be rolled or pounded 
into powder when cold. Beat the yolks of twelve eggs with three- 
quarters of a pound of powdered sugar for half an hour, or until it 
has become a light, foamy mass. Add gradually, stirring briskly 
all the time, one-half pound of finely-grated sweet almonds, two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of ground cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls of 
ground cloves, the grated rind of one lemon, one small glass of 
brandy or sherry, and the pounded and sifted brown bread. At 
last, when all is light as foam, add the whites of the twelve eggs, 
beaten to a stiff froth. At once pour the batter into a deep, well- 
buttered cake pan, and bake for one hour in a moderate oven, 
without handling it. In a cool place this cake keeps for a long time. 


A Deticious DRINK FOR A CONVALESCENT.—Soak a tablespoon- 
ful of gelatine in a cup of water ; let it stand for an hour, and pour 
on a cup of boiling water ; add a tablespoonful of currant jelly and 
as much sugar, the least pinch of salt, and a little cinnamon. When 
it cools, stir in a cup of thin cream, and a very small wine-glass of 
sherry wine or brandy. 





Wonder Balls.—A ‘“‘ wonder ball” is a charming present for an 
older sister or for mother. It is a favorite birthday gift in German 
families, and is made by winding a skein of yarn or worsted into a 
ball, and hiding little presents here and there. Select yarn that you 
know will be useful ; take the prettiest present for the foundation, 
wind until it is covered ; then put in another, cover that, and so on, 
until all the presents are hidden. Of course they cannot be found 
until the yarn is knit off, hence these balis are sometimes said to be 
for lazy people. Certainly the stocking or mitten grows much faster 
when every little while a pretty gift drops out. Such a ball usually 
affords amusement for the whole family, especially if the gifts are 
from different individuals, and no one has seen any except his own. 
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LITTLE HATTIE’S VIOLETS. 
JOHN HUTCHINS. 
=> 

Again they are blossoming in my garden border. I wish you 
could see them for yourself, or, better still, that you might get 
a swect breath of their fragrance. This would be the more needful 
if you should happen to be city bred. In that case you do not even 
know what violets are. I know you have bought them in January 
of the florist at a dollar a hundred, and they have sighed out their 
sweet life on your person or at your side, But this does not alter 
the case. If that is all you have known of them you have never yet 
known violets. An essential part of their modest life is an appeal to 
sentiment and sensibility, spoken only where they nestle low among 
their green leaves, and almost clinging to the ground. To see a 
mass of their blue modesties tied up in a pert bunch, and have them 

presented as violets, is much the 
same as if a Titan were to reach Wy, Wy, es 


up and gather a basket of heaven’s a liyygs “A Sas 

lights out of their blue setting in 77 

the sky and bring them tous asa 7 ' 
sample of the stars. But more 7, . 
subtle than the sight, and still 4% 

more unmarketable, is the frag- 7, De IS} 
rance of violets. Youare, perhaps, / 


all down the garden walk, far be- 
yond where the tender green of 
their first leaves has broken the 
winter-packed soil, when strangely, 
like some of those mental ecstasies 
which creep over us, visionary, 
soft, unexplained, there comes 
wafted a breath of fragrance so 
delicate that one hardly knows at 
first by which gate of the soul some 
influence has been 
borne in upon him, 
or whether it was 
sound, or sight, or 
scent, or none of 
these, but somcthing 
more ethereal still. 
Instinctively he looks 
up toward the heav- 
ens and breathes in 
long draughts, as if 
some wind from Pa- 
radise had reached 
him. Then, as if 
under the influence 
of a spell, he follows 
in that dircction 
whence the breeze 
has come, and there, clasped close in Nature’s hand, is the perfume 
that could not be hid. 

But beyond the violets themselves there lies in them for me a 
train of most tender associations. Whenever I scent their sweet 
perfume I find myself following this back almost as if an unseen 
presence took me by the hand and led me. The flowers in my garden 
border were given me by a little friend. And this little friend is 
gone now, up to the Paradise which makes beautiful the Father’s 
house. The gift of those violet roots for my garden was one of the 
last sweet acts of unselfishness in a little life that was made up of 
kindly thought for others. We always call them “‘little Hattie’s 
violets.” [I can see her now as plainly as on that spring morning, 
when she came with her little basket on her arm, bringing the plants 
herself.] We speak of her as ‘‘little” Hattie, but use the word only 
as the diminutive of affection. She had just passed her fifteenth 
year then, but was tall for her age—very tall, and oh, so frail! It 
seemed as if the breeze that bore the breath of the violets might 
almost have lifted her, wafting her sweet presence away like theirs. 
This was in April. Early in June the last of the violets she brought 
me had breathed out. their breath to the blue heaven above them, 
and early in June her sweet life went out with theirs. 

And now, if interest enough has been awakened in her quiet 
history to suggest the question of how she came to die so young, I 
can only answer that it was not young for a nature like hers. She 
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was of very close kin with the violets, and these are flowers of 
spring-time. They do not bear the summer heat, yet they are per- 
fect in their way. In their brief stay we have no sense of incom- 
pleteness. And this is quite true of my little friend. She matured 
very fast. There is no other reason for her early exit. She had no 
bodily ailment, but the soul was very large—too large to live in 
space so circumscribed. So she went away. The season of her 
life was fully rounded. We lost the sight of her as naturally as 
that of all spring flowers; she was at rest with them till another 
season. 

She had been one of my children in the faith; mine had been 
the honor to welcome her, in the great Master’s name, to a place in 
His household and at His table. This was a little more than a year 
before the end came. That year was passed in a kind of happy 
ecstasy. Her face grew almost transparent, and came to be like 
some vision of the holy ones. The zeal of her Father’s house seemed 
literally to be consuming her, and yet these were the only things in 


which her eager soul found rest. We chided with her as friends, 
telling her that the 


Ow strain of these things 


— for her weak body 
fy! was too much. But 
{ we might as_ well 


have chided with her 
rapt spirit when it 
broke all bars at last 
and leaped up to the 
higher service above. 
Again and_= again 
would she run to 
me, inquiring: ‘‘ Mr. 
Hutchins, do you 
know of any poor 
person or sick person 
to whom I can take 
something, or is there 
anything you think 
of that I can do?” In 
my pastoral rounds I 
learned in many a 
; place how she had been before me 
ministering to the sick and needy. 
To be allowed to do a kindness 
seemed to fill her with as much 
gratitude as if she herself had 
been the recipient. In the worship 
of God’s house her face was like a 
/) seraph’s, and her conversation was 
never so animated as when His 
worship and His service were the 
themes. It was in such living that 
the ardent soul burned out the 
'| body till the grosser material 
y/ seemed etherealized. So she stood 
by my side on that April morning, 
watched me while I set her violets in my border, and made this 
errand almost the last that her willing feet ever ran on earth. 

You will see, then, what the breath of the violets brings to me. 
Ican almost feel with each spring’s return that her sweet spirit 
comes down to nurture the flowers she planted. The breath of their 
fragrance on the spring air is like the soft touch of her presence, 
and she lives again to me in what she has done, and in what she is 
still doing, through her violets. They seem to say to me: ‘“* Why 
should not you be planting some little gift of love upon this earth, so 
barren to many hearts?” And their sweet fragrance goes out to all 
the world, saying: ‘‘This is the incense of service—the service of one 
of earth’s frailest little ones.” And why should you not each bestow 
here some kindly deed which may blossom and make life sweeter 
for those behind when you are gone? It wants only the heart to 
see in other’s lives the garden spot that is bare. It needs 


‘A heart at Icisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize.” 


There lay the secret of my little friend’s ripely blessed life. She was 
a little laborer under the gentle Husbandman, who finds His field 
in the hearts of men. She proved, though all unconsciously, that 
‘he which is greatest among you shall be as him that serves.” 
The violets are bearing their testimony. Their perfume is going out 
into wider and wider circles, teaching how blessed is 

“The memory of a good deed in a naughty world,” © 
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THE DOCTOR’S TALKS. 
—— 

THE Woops IN APRIL.—That boy or girl is fortunate who can 
take a stroll in the woods in any month, provided they have learned 
to use their eyes properly. There is much to be seen in any month, 
and in every place. Probably no other month presents such a vari- 
ety of aspects as April, according to the place of residence of my 
young readers. If they live up near the Canadian border, snow and 
ice still abound ; if their lot is cast down towards theGulf of Mexico, 
the flowers are in bloom and all is summer-like. It is between these 
extremes that the woods at this time are the most interesting, and 
present the greatest variety. After vegetation has been resting for 
several months, its awakening, and making ready for the work of 
another season, is full of interest. Not all the plants that ceased 
growing last fall will 
awake and renew their 
work this spring. Many 
are dead, root and 
branch. No care would 
have preserved them 
and made them live. 
Many plants after they 
have flowered and borne 
seed, die. Such are 
called annuals, from the 
Latin word meaning a 
year. Indian corn is an 
annual. Some plants 
spend the first season 
from the seed in form- 
ing a store of food to 
use in perfecting seeds 
the second year. This food may be in the leaves or leaf-buds 
or stems, as in the cabbage, or in the root, as in the turnip, 
parsnip, and other root crops. These roots when planted out the 
second spring, throw up a large stem, which bears flowers and a 
crop of seeds. This is all done very rapidly, from the abundant food 
that was stored in the root the first season. Such plants require two 
years to complete their growth, and are called biennials. All trees and 
shrubs which have a new growth of branches and leaves each spring, 
go through their career, producing flowers and fruit, and finally 
drop their leaves and go to rest at the approach of cold weather, are 
perennials, from the Latin word meaning to last year after year. 
All perennials are not woody, but many are perennial by their roots 
only, like the dandelion, Canada thistle, pigeon-berry, and many 
others among weeds, and pzony, bleeding-heart, and many other 
species of the flower garden. Among perennials there are those 
the leaves of which remain green all winter; these are called ever- 
green, or persistent. But the majority drop their leaves at the 
approach of winter, and are said to be deciduous. 

KEEP THESE TERMS IN MIND.—These terms, annual, biennial, 
perennial, etc., are not difficult, and they are descriptive. You will 
find them in frequent use. 

EVERGREEN FERNS.—On rocky banks and _on hillsides the earliest 
green thing you find will be ferns, of two or three kinds. These are 
not of the growth of the present season, but are evergreen ferns, 
that have survived the winter. ‘‘ How shall 
we know that they are ferns?” you may ask. 
And this is a good time to show some of the 
particulars which distinguish ferns from 
other plants. We have, by mentioning ever- 
green ferns, already implied that there are 
also deciduous ones; indeed, the number of 
evergreen kinds is not large, but some of 
them are very common, and grow almost 
everywhere. What pass for leaves of ferns are not true leaves, but 
expanded leaf-like branches, called fronds. In most ferns these are 
rolled up in a peculiar manner in the bud. The fronds are often di- 
vided, and these divisions are rolled in the same manner as the fronds, 
from the top downward. You will find it very interesting to watch 
the different forms as they unroll. But I have not told you of one 
of the most important differences between ferns and other plants. 

FERNS BELONG TO THE FLOWERLESS PLANTS.—AIl plants are 
separated into two great divisions, flowering and flowerless. Ferns, 
with the club-mosses, mosses and others, are flowerless. They not 
only produce no flowers, but have no true seeds. They are repro- 
duced from little dust-like bodies (spores), which in ferns are pro- 
duced in great abundance in spore cases, on the under side of the 





Fig. 1.—THE COMMON POLYPODY. 





Fig. 2.—SPORE CASES. 


| frond, or under its turned edge. If you have a microscope, or a 
good magnifier, you can examine thesedots. Thecommon polypody 
is shown in figure 1. If examined when quite young the dots will 
be found to be very distinct, and each one covered by a thin mem- 
brane, which soon disappears. Each dot consists of a number of 
spore-cases, curious cases, each upon a little stalk and so constructed 
that they burst open and scatter the spores, which they contain as a 
blackish powder. These cases are shown in fig. 2. THE Doctor. 





A WORD TO THE GIRLS. 


——<> 
Because you live in the country and do housework, and even 
some good honest toil on the farm itself, is no reason why you 
should neglect certain little niceties of life, such as the care of your 
hands and teeth. You probably will not be able to keep the former 
white and soft as if you used them only for dainty embroidery, but 
a few minutes each day spent in caring for them will show at least 
that they are well kept, and the signs of toil that cannot be eradi- 
cated you need not be ashamed of. The nails can be kept nicely 
trimmed ; they cannot be even moderately long, but they may be 
shapely and pointed. Perhaps you cannot afford to buy the outfit of 
a “manicure,” but you undoubtedly have a pair of small embroidery 
scissors ; the file you must replace as best you may with the one in 
your penknife, or failing that with a piece of coarse sandpaper ; and 
the chamois polisher, costing anywhere from sixty cents to two dol- 
lars, you can make yourself. Take a child’s block about an inch 
thick, and three inches wide by five long—large enough to grasp it 
firmly—tack a bit of soft cloth for padding, and over that a piece of 
the chamois you keep for polishing silver on one of the edges, and 
you have an article that may not be ornamental, but will answer 
every purpose. Soften your hands by washing in warm water with 
some good toilet soap for a few minutes, then with the small scissors 
trim the nails, rounding them nicely, and cutting the corners very 
low. With some blunt instrument (if you have not a file) push back 
the flesh from the base of the nails, and trim away all the dead skin. 
Now apply your polisher and brush vigorously for a few minutes. 
Do this once a week, and every day spend a few minutes in the use ; 
of the polisher, and your hands will repay you in their neat appear- ' 
ance for the time you have spent. A solution of oxalic acid kept in 
a bottle with a glass stopper will remove all stains of ink or fruit, 
and a match or a small stick dipped in the solution and passed 
under the nails will remove any discoloration that does not come 
off with washing. There isa pink powder sold by druggists for 
polishing, but this may be dispensed with. If, however, you get any, 
be sure that you get the best and not a spurious article. You should 
have a pair of old kid gloves, or better still wash leather, to wear 
when you are weeding in the garden, or doing any housework that 
will admit of it. I speak with a conviction born of sad experience, 
for Iam a farmer’s daughter myself, and never thought of caring 
for my hands when I was a child! When I was old enough to care 
it was too late, and I have found out that no amount of after care 
can make up for that early neglect. ALICE. 





ALL FOOL’S DAY. 
ong 

‘‘A little nonsense now and then, is relished by the wisest 
men,” is a good old saw, the proof of which is shown in the fact 
that, from time immemorial, nearly every nation has set aside one 
day of the year on which men and women, boys and girls, are at 
liberty to play pranks on one another, practice innocent deceptions, 
and be as delightfully foolish as they please. The ancient Romans 
termed their Quirinalia the ‘‘ Feast of Fools.” The Hindoos at their 
Huli Festival, on the 3ist of March, find great diversion in sending 
people on bootless errands, or making ‘‘ Huli fools” of them ; while 
in former times the first of April, observed in honor of the Vernal 
Equinox, was a much greater day than it is now, and was celebrated 
in Britain as a very high and general holiday, rich and poor joining 
in the universal hilarity from sunrise to sunset. On this day, too, 
which in sunny Italy was dedicated to Venus, the Romans always 
abstained from pleading causes; and the Roman ladies bathed in 
streams flowing beneath myrtle trees, crowned themselves with the 
leaves, and offered sacrifices to the Goddess of Love, while they re- 
lated to their daughters the mythological story which gave rise to 
this custom. The legend was that one day, as Venus, after a bath, 
was drying her wet hair on the river bank, she was perceived by 

satyrs, whose gaze overwhelmed her with confusion. 
‘But soon with myrtles she her beauties veiled, 
From whence this annua] custom was entail’d.”’ 


One of the oldest April tricks popular in England was called 
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*“‘hunting the gawk,” which consisted in sending a person from 
place to place with a letter in which was written : 

‘On the first of April, hunt the gawk another mile.” 

The bearer of the missive getting nothing for his pains buta 
pair of weary feet and the title of ‘April gawk,” a word properly 
meaning ‘‘ Cuckoo,” but often applied to fools. 

Youngsters, too, were often, on the first of April, sent to the 
cobbler’s to purchase ‘“‘a pennyworth of the best stirrup oil,” and 
on paying their money were disconcerted enough to receive a few 
sharp cuts from the shoemaker’s strap. Other little innocents 
there were, also, who added to their stock of wisdom when, as in- 
structed, they inquired at the shop for ‘‘a pint of pigeon’s milk,” or 
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A BRAZILIAN OX TEAM AND CART. 


—_<j—— 


The ordinary carts of Brazil and other countries originally set- 
tled by Portuguese and Spanish are very primitive. We present 
herewith a picture of one of them, froma photograph secured by 
C. C. Andrews, U. 8S. Consul-General to Brazil. The wheels are of 
solid plank, each with a square hole in the center in which the end 
of the axle is firmly secured. The ‘‘ journals” run in equally rude 
wooden boxes, which are seldom, if ever, lubricated. When the 
ponderous affair moves the creaking of the ungreased axles can be 
heard almost as far as the cart can be seen. The body of the cart is 























A BRAZILIAN OX CART. 


at the bookseller’s for the ‘‘ Life and Adventures of Eve’s Mother,” 
and were forced to retire amidst a volley of jeers and laughter. 

In France, an April fool is called un poisson @ Avril, or April 
fish, and this term was applied to Napoleon by the wits of Paris, 
when, in 1810, he married Maria Louisa, archduchess of Austria, on 
the first day of April. They practice much the same tricks as we 
do, and many a French schoolboy has his tongue well bitten with 
pepper, when attempting to swallow a tempting-looking bon-bon. 
Parisians, however, sometimes carry their jokes a long way, as 
will be seen by the following anecdote. On the first of April, 1817, 
a young lady helped herself to a watch belonging toa friend. The 
same day she was arrested, and, being charged with the theft be- 
fore the correctional police, excused herself with the plea that “ it 
was but an April trick.” When asked if the watch was in her pos- 
session she answered ‘‘ No ;” but an officer, on examining her apart- 
ment, found it on the mantelpiece. Thus confronted, she again 
turned it off by saying she had only made the messenger an ‘April 
fool.” The judge, however, could be as jocular as she, and had 
his revenge by sending her to the House of Correction until the first 
of April, 1818, when she was to be discharged as un poisson @ Avril. 
Thus it behooves us to be discreet even in our fun, and after all the 
good-natured and harmless April tricks and jokes are always the best. 





of woven wattles, like the crates in which crockery is packed. The 
oxen are of the Andalusian type, the very counterparts of the long- 
horned cattle which graze the Texas pastures. These gaunt, un- 
gainly-looking beasts, though they possess very little merit as beef 
cattle, do good service as working oxen. They are hardy, active, 
strong, easily kept, and are able to perform an amount of travel and 
labor far beyond what would be expected from their appearance. 
Yet they are very imperfect substitutes for horses, and when they 
are no longer wanted for work their tough stringy carcasses are 
worth little for beef. The entire turnout is a fair type of the agri- 
cultural methods which prevail in Brazil, the Azores, and other 
Portuguese- and Spanish-speaking countries. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADES. 
as 
I, A city in the United States ; the first syllable is a season; the 
second, a meadow. 
II. A lake in the United States ; the first syllable is a loud cry; 
the second, is not high; the third, is very hard. 
III. A river in the United States; the first syllable is a boy’s 
nick-name ; the second, is large ; the third, is a little preposition. 
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Faults of the Census, 
Millions of Valuable Animals not 


Enumerated, 
~~ 


In the American Agriculturist for November, 1885, 
attention was called to the deficiency of the census 
in regard to the record of animals not on farms and 
which in the aggregate amount to a large number 
and possess a large value. These returns have 
never been called for by any census law, and the 
default has grown into a custom “more honored 
in the breach than in the observance.”” The mat- 
ter is eminently worthy of correction, and we appeal 
to the press generally, and the agricultural press 
in particular, and to all horse owners and stock 
raisers, to write or speak to their Congressman and 
urge his attention to this matter. The chairman 
of the committee on the census, in the House of 
Representatives, is the Hon. 8. 8. Cox, an able, 
learned, and progressive member, who you may 
be sure will look after the interest of the poor crea- 
tures who cannot speak for themselves, and who 
have been contemptuously overlooked by the census 
takers of former decades. Not only are the horses 
“not on farms’’ omitted from the census, but the 
milch cows and swine of cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets, and even on stock farms. The horse of 
the parson and the doctor is left out of the census, 
as well as the costly ‘‘ coachers’’ of the millionaire 
and the scrawny ‘‘ horse frame’ of the junk col- 
lector. Taken together there is an immense value 
in these animals, and their owners have just cause 
of complaint that they are not enumerated. The 
returns of horses for three decades and for 1887 are : 


On Farms. Not on Farms. 
BOD acces a cus os fC 1,185,514 
daa Ree 8 St See 1,547,379 
MR occ Sccdcees oe Rc 2,071,497 (est.) 
ee 12,496,744 (est.)......2,499,349 (est.) 


fhe absurdity of the returns made when city and 
town horses are not included, is shown by the 
following figures : 





1860 1870 1880 
Suffolk Co., Mass.(Boston)... 135... 190... 232 
Kings Co., N. Y. (Brooklyn)... 1,543.. 1,241... 1,623 


N. Y. City and County....... 441... 323... 20 


al 


As to mules, only two are given in three decades 
to Boston, only ninety-eight (an average of thirty- 
three) to Brooklyn, and only five to New York. 
The large number comparatively of horses in Kings 
County is due to the fact that Brooklyn City occupies 
only a portion of the county, and the remainder is 
farm land. Why, as a matter of fact, one can see 
atasingle glance out of the window more horses 
and mules than are given in these returns. Boston, 
Brooklyn, and New York together possess not less 
than 300,000 horses, and probably nearer 400,000. 
To these add in the count from all the other cities, 
towns, and villages, and the amount of deficiency 
may be imagined. The same deficiency appears in 
the record of milch cows and swine, as will be shown 
in another part of thisarticle. The reasons given 
for the curious conditions referred to, are explained 
in the following resume of statements in the cen- 
sus reports of the last three decades. 

In the Compend of the census of 1860 the Super- 
intendent says that as all live stock ‘‘not on farms” 
was omitted in the previous census, ‘‘we have in 
all our comparisons and calculations ignored it, 
because being omitted in those censuses, its intro- 
duction into the figures at this time would inter- 
fere with the apparent rate of increase. These 
horses make a vast increase in the number re- 
turned in the agricultural schedule. This addition 
to all varieties of live stock is a matter of no incon- 
siderable importance.” In the Compend of 1870 
he says that the returns include the enumeration 
only of live stock found on farms. Consequently 
the large number of horses and yoke oxen and 
milch cows found in cities, towns and villages, as 
well as those belonging to persons following com- 
mercial, mechanical or professional pursuits in agri- 
cultural regions, are not reported. No effort was 
made in the census of 1870 to return these animals. 
But the Superintendent, by procuring data from the 
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State censuses, local assessments, the police in cities, 
and by comparisons and inferences as to the condi- 
tion of settlement, society and occupation in each 
State, made as intelligent an estimate as possible 
to correct ‘‘the defect noted in the census law.” 
In the agricultural volume for 1880 the Superin- 
tendent, referring to this subject, says that ‘‘as 
regards the horses owned by persons not occupying 
or cultivating farms, no attempt was made to form 
an estimate of numbers.’? Yet, in numbers they 
are one-fifth of the whole, and in value hold a 
much higher proportion. The number of milch 
cows not on farms is very great, as the known 
condition of cities, towns and villages show. The 
horses owned by men of wealth and leisure, the 
racing studs, those on stock farms, those employed 
in trade and transportation, on street railroads, on 
railroad contracts, in city and town improvements, 
those owned by professional men or by livery- 
stable keepers—these are very numerous, at least 
three million, and are of higher value than the 
average horse of the farm. The number of swine 
not on farms is also very large, and is about one- 
tenth of the entire swine population of the country. 
A very important consideration in regard to the 
horse is his use in war, fcr cavalry, artillery and 
transportation, and this consideration enters into 
the calculation of the Continental Nations when 
war muterial and war preparations are discussed. 
We give the returns from a few leading countries, 
which measure their ‘“‘ horse power ”’ as follows: 


All Europe. .. .35,057,065 Germany...... 3,522,500 
Great Britain... 1.927,527 Russia in E... .20,016,000 
PRANCO: i.4...5. 2,911,000 Austria ...... 3,541,810 


No sooner does war break out in Europe than 
the United States are invaded by horse dealers who 
come to purchase our surplus stock to put them 
into the general melee, whether on the Rhine or the 
Danube, the Seine or the Po. The Sultan of Tur- 
key has astanding decree against the exportation 
of horses from his Dominions, as Senator Palmer, 
of Michigan, recently discovered, when he attempt- 
ed to procure Arabian stallions from Syria to mate 
with the Percherons he obtained in France. In the 
war of the rebeHion some curious results appear as 
regards the effect of war on the horse and mule 
population, as shown by the census of 1860 and 
1870. These animals increased in the Union States 
and decreased in the Confederate, and in those 
that for convenience we may call the ‘‘Semi-War 
States,’’ as Maryland, Tennessee and Kentucky. 
In these three States the horses and mules in the 
two decades appear as follows : 

Mules, 1860 
... 653,984 a re 


Horses, 1860 ..... 749,992 
™ 1870 


. .253,808 
. 212,043 


In the ten States, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, the returns are as 
follows : 

Horses, 1860... .1,453,535 Mules, 1860 

as 1870... . 1,122,000 = 


oe sales 704,650 
1870 ......516,700 


In the twenty States, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont and Wiscon- 
sin, the following results appear : 

Horses, 1860... 3,994,659 Mules, 1860 ...... 187,637 

1870... .4,065,903 1870 ......857,413 


By the year 1880, the disparity was in a great 
measure repaired, and at the present time those 
ravages of war are made up and new sources of 
wealth and prosperity have been opened. The 
three States first above named, which had, in 1860, 


749,992 horses, now have 810,266, by the estimates | 


of the Agricultural Department, and the ten States 
that had, in 1860, 1,453,535 horses, have now 2,169,- 
23, this great increase being mainly caused by the 
enormous advance in Texas from 325,698 in 1860 to 
1,038,816 in 1887. Yet if Texas be excluded in both 
years, the increase in the nine States is from 1,127,- 
37 in 1860, to 1,130,907 in 1880. 
By the census of 1860 it appeared that while the 
total number of cattle on farms was 18,288,000, 
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those not on farms numbered 3,304,000, or one- 
sixth. In 1870 the cattle on farms numbered 
24,000,000 and those not on farms a little over 
4,000,000, again one-sixth. Applying the same 
rule of proportion to 1880, the cattle not on farms 
would number nearly 6,000,000, or one-sixth of the 
total of 35,000,000. The swine on farms in 1860 
numbered 30,354,213 and those not on farms were 
3,469,000, or more than one-tenth. In 1880 the 
swine are enumerated at 47,682,000 and taking one- 
tenth for the number ‘not on farms’ we bave 
nearly 5,000,000. These are the ‘‘family pigs” of the 
villager and cottager. Their value is proportion- 
ately greater than that of the average farm hog, 
and they and their product should be counted. So 
also should the poultry ‘‘ not on farms ’”’ be*enum- 
erated, ‘and a return made of their egg product. 
The village, town and city fowls would make an 
immense addition to the recorded wealth of the 
country. And why should the milk produced by 
cows “‘ not on farms” and sold to the neighbors, 
and the butter produced and consumed or sold, not 
be counted? These are all important increments 
to the wealth of the country. In the English and 
Irish census the fowls and pigs are followed up 
more closely, and the business done around the 
cottage home is ascertained and reported. 


In the agricultural report of the census of 1860, 
Superintendent Kennedy discussed the effect of 
railroads uponhorses, It was assumed at the time 
that railroads came into use, that the number of 
horses and wagoners would decrease. The result, 
however, proved precisely the contrary. Horses, 
says the Superintendent, have multiplied more 
rapidly since the introduction of locomotives than 
they did before. Three-fourths of all the railroads 
have been made since 1850, and during the ten 
years from that time upto 1860,the increase of 
horses has been the greatest. He adds that if in- 
quiries are pursued further it will be found that 
horses have increased most in those States in which 
the greatest extent of railroad has been made since 
1850. Taking Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin as an illustration, between 1850 and 
1860 about nine thousand miles of railroad were 
constructed in those States, and in the same period 
the number of horses increased 106 per cent, that is 
from 1,155,000 to 2,384,000. Following out this 
line of reasoning it appears that the railroad mile- 
age of 1860, which was 30,635, had increased in 1880 
to 93,349, and in 1887 to about 150,000 miles. The 
horses numbered in 1860, 7,434,688, in 1880, 12,428,- 
985, and in February, 1888, about 13,000,000. The 
increase has been steady and large, but not in pro- 
portion to that of the railroad mileage. 

Precisely as the census shows a gradual, steady 
and determined advance in the numbers of the 
urban population, as compared with the total num- 
ber of inhabitants, so the census returns of the 
large cities will continue to show en increase in 
the number of horses employed for pleasure or 
The establishment of parks in the 
cities enlarges the disposition to pleasure riding and 
driving, and supplies a place for the meeting of 
the well to do classes and for the display of their 
equipages. These people want horses and good 
horses. They are ready to pay any price. In this 
way the ostentation and the business necessities of 
the cities and towns tend to the advantage and 
enrichment of the farmers, and encourage in them 
the ambition to raise the best horses possible, to 
meet the exacting demands and capricious moods 
of those who find and follow a “latest fashion” in 
horses quite as much as they do in their garments. 
It will be a simple thing for the Census Committee 
to modify the schedules of the census of 1890, so 
that the vast number of horses, milch cows, and 
swine for so many years omitted in the returns may 
be tabulated and their number and value expressed 


| in figures. 


To sum up the whole matter, we have shown 
that very large and valuable interests have been 
omitted from the census in former years, and the 
mere statement of the fact, and pointing out how 
the wrong of former administrations may be re- 
paired, should be sufficient to set this matter right 
now and for the future. 
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Bee Notes for April. 
WM. B. TREADWELL. 
—_ 
Bees require more care this month than in any 
other, as it is the period in which all stocks are 
prepariug for the honey harvest. Honey is gathered 
in few sections except in the far South, although 
the bees are active in carrying pollen and rearing 
young bees. It is very important that the queen 
should be depositing eggs very rapidly, and if the 
instructions of last month were strictly followed 
she will do so, unless she be old and of no use; 
then it would be far better to kill her and unite the 
stock with some other colony. Bees consume large 
quanties of stores this month, rearing broods, and 
more rapidly than would be supposed by-the inex- 
perienced ; they should therefore be watched care- 
fully,and have their stores replaced when necessary. 
Spread the combs every eight or ten days, and 
insert either empty combs or full sheets of founda- 
tion; this is to give the queen room to deposit her 
eggs. At the same time care must be used, lest 
you spread combs tov fast, us some queens are not as 
rapid layers as others, and at times there are not 
enough bees in the hive to keep the brood warm, 
so that in all cases judgment must be used, in pref- 
erence to any set rule. If early drones are desired 
from any favored stock, or for Italianizing pur- 
poses, place some drone comb in the center of the 
stock from which you wish to rear your drones. 
Should you wish to retard drone raising, be careful 
and place no drone cells in the hives, and cut out 
any cells of that kind you may see. Regular feed- 
ing at the entrance cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended, as it tends to increase the surplus of honey 
very largely at the end of the season. Bees win- 
tered in-doors may be set out this month. Con- 
tinue feeding rye meal as long as the bees will 
accept it. Remove all absorbing material from top 
of frames, and use enameled cloth, smooth side 
down, as we now require the moisture for breeding 
purposes. Keep a sharp watch for the moth miller, 
for every one allowed to live will rear four genera- 
tions during the season. Strong stocks are the 
greatest preventive of moth miller. Unite all 
queenless stocks, as it does not pay to rear a queen 
at this season. Weak colonics may be strengthened 
by giving them a comb of hatching brood from 
some of their more favored neighbors. Should 
combs be dark, filled with dead bees, or moldy, 
place them in the center of a strong colony. 
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New York Farmers’ Club. 
> 

A revival of activity has been shown in the Farm- 
ers’ Club of the American Institute curing the 
present year. The regular monthly meetings, which 
are held on the first Tuesday of each month, are 
well attended and full of interest. At each 
an address is delivered or a paper read by some 
leading specialist upon topics of vital importance. 
At a recgnt meeting an able paper upon “ Fertil- 
izers’? was presented by Mr. Charles V. Mapes, 
which embodied facts of great importance to all 
farmers and gardeners. Speaking of stable manure 
In two thou- 


one 


he gave its composition as follows. 
sand pounds well rotted average stable manure we 
have: Water, 1,400 to 1,500 pounds ; vegetable or- 
ganic matter, 350 to 400 peunds ; ash, 150 to 170 
pounds. Its ash contains lime, soda, magnesia, 
salt, ete. Of really valuable ingredients, the ton 
contains less than thirty pounds ; viz., nitrogen, 10 
to 12 pounds; phosphoric acid, 6 to 7 pounds; 
potash, 10 to 12 pounds. The nitrogen is included 
in the ammonia, seventeen pounds of which con- 
tain fourteen pounds of nitrogen. If you put a 
ton of farm manure in a compact round pile, with 
the available constituents at the bottom, the latter 
will look like a very small mouse gnawing at a big 
cheese. These thirty pounds or less of available 
constituents per ton vary greatly in their solubility 
and practical vaiue, according to the crop to which 
the manure is applied. On one hand corn, rye, and 
clover, with their strong, far-reaching root growth 
and rank-feeding powers, can utilize a considera- 
ble portion even during their first season. On the 


other hand, light and dainty feeding crops with 
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limited root growth, such as onions, potatoes, oats, 
strawberries, hops, and even wheat and barley, 
with comparatively short seasons of growth, and 
requiring large and available supplies of plant food 
within easy reach, cannot utilize these thirty pounds 
of the farm manure. 

Corn will thrive with moderate dressings of quite 
coarse stable manure, but the onion crop is so de- 
pencent upon liberal quantities of thoroughly 
decomposed and, as may be said, ready food, that 
we find onion growers taking two or three years to 
prepare lands which are even naturally adapted 
to this crop. They apply large quantities of good 
stable manure each year in excess of the annual 
requirements, to lay up the necessary stores for the 
dainty onion. 

The eminent Dr. J. B. Lawes, of England, put 
fourteen long tons (of 2,240 pounds) per acre of 
manure from well-fed animals, every year for over 
forty years, on growing wheat. By its side he put 
the manurial equivalent of farm manure in soluble 
potash, in the form of dissolved bone-ash, potash 
salts, etc., with nitrogen in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia, 200 ponnds per acre. The 200 pounds 
of the last-named contained forty pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre as against 200 pounds per acre in the 
fourteen long tons of stable manure. During the 
forty years the wheat crop from unmanured soil 
averaged fourteen to fifteen bushels per acre, the 
crop from the part fertilized by the fourteen tons 
of stable manure averaged thirty-four bushels per 
acre, and that from the sulphate of ammonia, con- 
taining only one-fifth as much nitrogen, with the 
necessary phosphatic acid, potash, etc., produced 
over thirty-five bushels. In other words, forty 
pounds of nitrogen, other supplies of plant food 
being equal, given to the crop ina soluble form, 
produced just as good results as 200 pounds con- 
tained in the stable manure. This was not an ex- 
periment of a single year, but of forty years with 
wheat. Experience has shown that nearly all gar- 
den vegetables, notably potatoes, onions, and such 
quick-growing crops, depend for success, even more 
than wheat, upon the solubility of the fertilizer. 
Many truckers who formerly purchased stable 
manure very largely, now rely exclusively upon 
complete commercial fertilizers and the farm 
manure of the half dozen horses and cows kept on 
the truck farm. The address was listened to with 
much interest, and a hearty vote of thanks for it 
unanimously adopted by the club. 


— 


The American Pomological Society. 


The volume of “ Proceedings’’ for the last ses- 
sion, at Boston, September, 1887, is at hand, and, 
in view of the great care required in its production, 
with commendable promptness. From the exami- 
nation we have been able to give it thus far, we 
judge that in mechanical execution, as well as 
in eflicient editorial supervision, it is a worthy 
companion to its predecessors, which is praise 
indeed. Every one engaged in fruit culture, 
whether as an amateur or commercially, in any 
part of the country, needs this volume, as nowhere 
else can he find a recent and authentic record of 
the esteem in which the old as well as the newer 
varieties of fruits are held in each State. The cata- 
logue of the varieties is revised and amended at 
each biennial session, and presents a record of the 
greatest value. It can be obtained only by becom- 
ing a member of the society, which costs the bien- 
nial fee of $4.00, which entitles one also to all the 
other privileges of membership. In the attendance 
of the older members, and in the interest shown by 
the more recent ones, it is evident that the society 
feels that it can best show its respect to the memory 
of its founder and for twenty years its president, the 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, by continuing the society in 
its course of activity and usefulness. In the same 
spirit it elected our esteemed personal friend, P. J. 
Bereckmans, Esq., of Georgia, as his successor in 
the presidential chair, and Chas. W. Garfield, of 
Michigan, as Secretary. The proceedings, including 
the papers read at the session, and the discussions 
these elicited, were of unusual interest, and deserve 
recording in this permanent form. 








The Monthly Crop Report. 
on 


WASHINGTON, March 15.—The statistical returns of the 
Department of Agriculture for March relate to the distri- 
bution and consumption of wheat and corn, the stock in 
farmers’ hands, the proportion of merchantable corn, and 
average prices of merchantable and unmerchantable. 

The corn crop is the smallest since 1884, and the re- 
mainder on farms is also the smallest in seven years, It 
is estimated at 508,000,000 bushels, against 603,000,000 
last year, and 773,000,000 two years ago. The proportion 
is 34.9 per cent of the crop, the lowest percentage, except 
in 1884, when it was 33, and the stock 512,000,000 bushels, 
In recent years the percentage has ranged from one-third 
to four-tenths of the annual product. The proportion 
merchantable is 84.4 per cent, at a present average value 
of 50.6 cents per bushel. The unmerchantable averages 
82.2 cents per bushel. The average value of the stock 
remaining is 47.6 cents per bushel, 3.2 cents higher than 
on the first of December. he proportion consumed 
without removal beyond county lines, which was last 
March 17 per cent,is estimated at 12 per cent for the 
present crop, which reduces the quantity transported 
to 170,000,000 bushels, 118,000,000 less than last year, 
while the amount for consumption is also smaller by 
90,000,000 bushels, 

The indicated stock of the wheat of 1887 in the hands 
of farmers is 132,000,000 bushels, against 122,000,000 last 
year, or 29 per cent of the crop, against 26.7 per cent last 
March. There has been used in seeding of winter wheat 
24,000,000 bushels, 187,000,000 in eight months’ consump- 
tion, 61,000,000 bushels exported in wheat and flour, 
88,000,000 visible supply,and an unusual quantity in minor 
elevators and mill stocks, and in course of distribution, 

The report of cotton marketed was complete for eight 
States a month ago, but deferred for returns from the 
Carolinas and Texas. The apparent proportions for- 
warded from plantations on the first of February were as 
follows: Virginia 90 per cent, North Carolina 94, South 
Carolina 93, Georgia 94, Florida 87, Alabama 92, Missis- 
sippi 90, Louisiana 89, Texas 94, Arkansas 90, Tennessee 
89, Missouri and Indian Territory 92. The general aver- 
age is 92 percent. This indicates an increase of three or 
four per cent on the aggregate of country estimates of 
the fir-t of October, although the February returns of es- 
timated product compared with that of 1886 were nearly 
identical with the November returns, This furnishes a 
furtiier illustration of the local tendency to under-esti- 
mate production. It was suggested in the November re- 
port that it might be assumed that deep-rooted and early 
and well-developed plants would produce better than is 
expected in their apparent loss of condition, and that if 
the outcome should surpass this first estimate the excess 
might be due to this cause. This view was correct. An 
allowance for the depressing effect of panic in the local 
returns is again proved to be necessary. The quality of 
the fiber is superior, the condition clean, and the yield 
of lint little above 32 percent. The value of seed aver- 
ages 16 cents per bushel on the Atlantic Coast, is 15 in 
Mississippi, 14in Tennessee, 13 in Louisiana, and 12 in 
Texas, The average close of picking is as follows: North 
Carolina December 10, South Carolina December 8, Geor- 
gia November 29, Florida December 4, Alabama Novem- 
ber 24, Mississippi December 2, Louisiana December 13, 
Texas Nov. 30, Arkansas Nov. 26, Tennessee Nov. 27. 
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American Veterinary College. — 
The most successful college year in the history of this 
excellent institution for the study of veterinary science 
has just closed. The attendance was larger than ever 
before, and as the number of applicants for admission 
increasing, larger buildings for lecture 
will be needed in the 
New York may weil be proud of this in- 
stitution, and means for the promotion of its increasing 
usefulness should be cheerfully furnished by our wealthy 
and public-spirited citizens. At the commencement in 
Chickering Hall, the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 


is constantly 
rooms, laboratories, hospitals, ete., 


near future. 








Surgery was conferred upon the following graduates: 
Henry Babcock Ambler, N. Y.; Henry Macfudden Ball, 
0.; John Linn Bradley, Pa.; Thomas Michacl Buckley, 
N. Y.; Bernard Henry Bueter, Ky.; Myron Emerson 


Chapin, Mass.; Elbert James Decker, N. Y.; Arthur Le- 


roy Dodge, N. U.; William Albert Engeman, N. Y.; Otto 
Faust, N. Y.; Alexander Fletcher, O.; Frank Branco 


Ford, W. Va.; James Walter Harwood, Iil.: Adolph Carl 
Hexamer, N. Y.; Daniel R. Hoffman, Md.; Frederick 
Wilcox Hunt, N. Y¥.; Charles Clow Jackson, Mo.: Gilbert 
Azur Lathrop, Pa.; William Herbert Lowe, D. V. S., 
N. J.; Harris B. McDowell, Del.; Albert Hopper McIn- 
tosh, N. J.; David William McKillip Iil.; James Fred- 
erick Pease, Iil.; Cyrus Polk, Del.; George Augustus 
Smith, N. Y.; Alfred Isaac Spurr, Mass.; John James 
Streets, Ill.; Morris William Fritschler, Pa.; Robert 
Addy Van Nest, Minn.; Edgar Avery Vreeland, N. J.; 
John Wright Wilkinson, Pa.; John W. H. Wright, N. Y. 
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only p perfect substitute for Mother's 
milk, nvaluable in Chole era infantum 
and Teething. A pre-digested foo Dys- 
pentics, Consumptives: Pegg mete 
rfect nutrient in all W. Diseases. 
Requires no cooking. Hast ~ he Care 
eng peeing oF int of oe mailed free 
OLIBE G . Boston, Masa. 








ONT 
ALLOW 


Your Clothing, Paint, or 
Woodwork washed in the 
old, rubbing, twisting, wrecking way. 
Join that large army of sensible, econom- 
ical people, who from experience have 
learned that James Pyle’s Pearline, used 
as directed on each package, saves time, 
labor, rubbing, wear, and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more by 
washing than wearing. It is to your 
advantage to try Pearline. 

JAMES PYLE, New York. 
For sale by all grocers. 














Pietbroceanes 


z ALMOST AS. PALATABLE, 


es AS MILK. 
is The oil fs so disguised that 
the most delicate stomach 
can take it without 
the slightest 
fepugnance. 
Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 
rs while taking it. 
SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by numerous Physicians in the 
United States and many foreign countries to to be the 
FINEST and BEST preraration of its class. 

—FOR THE RELIEF 0F— — 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERA 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN; and CHR CHRONIC COUGHS. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. | 






For Sale 
by all Druggists. 














FORTY-THIRD 


Annual Report 


— OF THE— 


New-York Life Insurance 


(Sa NS a gS eg 





A total income of over twenty-two million dollars, 
and benefits to policy-holders of over nine million 


dollars. 
Interest income over three million seven hundred 


thousand dollars, being nearly 5 per cent on average 
net assets. 

Market value of securities over three million dollars 
in excess of their cost value on the Company's books. 

A surplus, including the Tontine Fund, of nearly 
twelve million dollars by the new State Standard. 
The Report also shows— 

AN INCREASE of nearly three million dollars in 
income, over eight millions in net assets, over twen- 
ty-one millions in insurance written, and of over 
fifty-four millions of insaranee in foree,—OVER 


“5° FINANCIAL, 2==—+, 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. 
Members of New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges, 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities ; Buy and Sell 
Bills of Exchange; Issue Commercial and Travellers’ 
Credits available in any part of the world; Make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money between this Country and Europe. 

L ‘iver rpool. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO.,, London. 
United States Government Puseekt Agents in England. 


The Safe Deposit Go. of New York 


OFFERS UNEQUALLED SECURITY. 








OFFICES HAVE BEEN NEWLY FURNISHED 
WITH EVERY IMPROVEMENT. 

HAYE ADDED LARGE AND IMPROVED SAFES, 
SUITABLE FOR BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GRoRGE H. VoseE, Secretary. 


o| LAND MORTGAGES P7o| 
© DEBENTURE BONDS f° 
TO INVESTORS. 


If strength and sufety in investments have weight with 
you, we invite you to examine carefully the mode of doing 
business, and the securities oftered by the Texas Loan 
Agency, of Corsicana, Texas. 

Cash Capital, $300,000. Surplus, $54,900. 

Mortgages placedon productive landat low valuations. 
All investments fully guaranteed by the Company. 

ABR.S. UNDERHILL, Manager N. Y. Office, 100 B’way, N.Y. 


THE 








THE FIGURES OF THE PRECEDING YEAR. 
ASSETS, January 1, 1888, over eighty-three 
million dollars. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, January 1, 1888, over 
three hundred and fifty-eight million dollars, 





Summary of Report, 





BUSINESS OF 1887. 











PRR INE ooo cos so dca cave Ce eesaesien $18,286,853.72 
Interest, Rents, etc. .............+-- 3,.765,933.40 

‘Totlcincemes .- 2.222022... $22,052,787.12 
Deathe-claims and Endowments 4,361,366.83 
Dividends, Annuities, and Pur- 

chased Insurances........,.... 5,17%,843.96 

Total to Policy-holders__--_-- $9,535.210.79 
New Policies Issued......... : 28,522 
New Insurance Written........ 8106, 749,295.00 

CONDITION JAN. |, 1888. 

ON $8S3,079,845.85 
* Divisible Surplus, Co’s New 

CEIMER Lo da ccisadevcvsccstens $6,651,580.11 
+ Tontine Surplus. .. ............ 5,315,7:20.83 
Liabilities, New State Stand- 

D(A DEP. CORE) xc5000c0cs005005 $70,659,560.91 
Surplus by New State Stand- 

ard (4 percent)........ .-- $11,846,793.06 
Policies in Force ................. 113,323 
Insurance in Force. . $358,935,936.00 

PROCRESS IN 1887, 

Increase in Income.............. $ 2,822,378.84 
Increase in Net Assets........ 8,092.693.69 
IncreaseinlnsuranceWritten 21,571,001.00 
IncreaseinInsurancein Force 454,561,996,00 


* Exclusive of the amount specially reserved as a con- 
tingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund. 

+ Over and above a 4 per cent reserve on existing 
policies of that class. 

TRUSTEES: 

WM. H. APPLETON EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, RICHABD MUSER, 
WILLIAM . Mgt TH, GEORGE H. POTTS, 
Hon. BENJ. H. BR ISTOW, C. C. BALDWIN, _ 
HENRY BOW F % . JC 


JOHN CLA ™M. L. STRON 
ROBERT B. COLL INS, WF. BUC RLEY, 


oL ‘. ‘WELCH,’ 
WALTER H. LEW IR; e L. WHITE. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, (reid. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-Presivent : 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-Pres’l. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 














MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 
HARNESS. Hand-made. Best Oak Leather, 

$13.50, -“, Double Sets, $20, $25, 
subject to a opptey! al. nee Catalogue FREE. Order 


onee KING & CO., Wholesale Mfrs, Owego, N. Y. 


50, $10, $12 
d, Shidee 








Sherwood’s Steel Harness 
For All Farm Work It «&&) 






Has No Equal. 


AGENTS WANTED. 7 






- Ce eel, 
SHERW EWOOD HARNESS 0..." 
RACUSE, N ‘heey. 


4 FIRST-CLASS 
ROAD CART. [ i 


NONE BETTER —" 
d for description, ete 


PE: RFEC TION CART C0., Kalamazoo Mich. 


@ 
$160 
cnn ©4609 SVT the 6x2l-in. TAR HEEL PLANER 


and MATCHER. Manufactured by the SALEM IRON 
WORKS, Salem, N.C. Write for full descriptive circulars. 


You can buy our back-geared oorew 
cutting engine Lathe. For $2.50, 
book ‘The Complete Practicai Ma- 


chinist) that zives full instructions 
forits use. Almost any boy can find time, before 
“going for himself,” to master this lathe, and 
thus establish the foundation of a valuable trade. 


WORKERS OF WOOD OR METAL, IN THE WORKSHOP, 


without steam power, by using outfits of Barnes’ 
Pat’'d Foot Power Machinery, can bid lower, and 
save more money from their jobs, than by any other 
mears for doing their work. Send for Catalogue, 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 65 RUBY ST., ROCKFORD, ILL- 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS » 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 187% 
Nos. 303-404-170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 












WILL NOW BUY THE FARMERS’ SAW 
MILL. $100 the DIXIE PLANER. 




















IN K BLACK | VIOLET 


PINK | RED | GREEN 








You can make it yourself without the a zhtest trouble, and ata 
saving of 200 per cent. with ALPOLE INK POWDERS, 
which will yield several quarts of the best Ink in the world. 
Packag ither color 25 cents. Liberal discount in large Ly 
iring to make Ink for sale. Used extensively by 
XM ferchants, and Blank a Full 
informatio n by circular, free by mai < 
Seca DYE AND CHEMICAL SOMPANY, 
9 Milk St., Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 
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Catalogues Acknowledged. 


SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, 

C. E. Aen, Brattleboro, Vt.—Iilustrated and De- 
ery Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, and Small! Fruits. 

P. Avugur & Sons, Middlefield, Conn.—Circular of 
the eo Gold Strawberry; also Price List of otuer Small 
Fruits. 

Tuomas H. Beavers, Mt. Summit, Ind.—Price List of 
Fryit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc. The 
or Pear a specialty. 

Ee; Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.—IIlustrated and De- 
seats Catalogue of Gree nhonse, Bedding, and New 
Plants, together with useful hints to cultivators. To 
Southern plant growers this nursery offers uusurpassed 
inducements. 

HuGo Berer, New London. Iowa.—IIlustrated and De- 
scriptive Cat: ilo gue of Garden and Flower Seeds, Upland 
Cress a speci ulty, 

Joun A. Bruce & Co. 
Instrated and Descriptive 
Flower Seeds. 

Busy & Son & Metssner, Bushberg, Mo.—Price List 
of American Grape Vines, comprising ail the varieties 
worthy of cultivation. 

J. Butrerton, Hammonton, N. J.—Price List of Jap- 
anese Maples. 

Pav. Butz & Sons, New Castle, Pa.—Illustrated and 
Dexcriptive Catalogue of Flowering and Ornamental 
Plants for the Garden and Greenhouse. 

Joun S. Coiuins, Moorestown, N 
Small Fruits, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
Pear a specialty. 

MaTTHEW CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, O.—Catalogue 
of New Strawberries, together with valuable cultural 
directions. 

Currigé Brotuers, Milwaukee, Wis, — Horticultural 
Guide, and richly illustrated Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Ornamental and Flowering Plants, ete. 
Many useful hints to cultivators, 

ELLwWANcGErR & Barry, Rochester, 
Circular of the new hardy Mills Grape. 

J. A. Everitt & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—Descriptive 
and copiously illustrate d Catalogue of V evetable, Flower, 
and Farm Seeds, Several novelties, and some inviting 
special offers, 

J. FarnQuuar & Co., Boston, Mass.—Descriptive Cata- 
logue of a full assortment of well-selected Sceds. 

F. E. Fassett & Bro., Ashtabula, O.—IIlustrated and 
Descriptive Circular of special collection of twenty new 
and choice Plants. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.—Seed Annual, 
large illustrated and descriptive Catalogue of Veget: ible 
and Flower Seeds, comprising one of the most complete 
and choicest collections in the country, An interesting 
and instructive description of the se ed farms of this firm 
is given as an introduction. 

Epwarp GiLuLett, Southwick, Mass. — Catalogue of 
North American Wild Flowers, comprising Orchids, 
Shrubs, Climbers, Alpine and Aquatic Plants. 

Gray Broruers, New Canaan, Conn.—Price List of 
Fruit Trees, 

GH. & J. H. Hate, South Glastonbury, Conn,—Cat- 
alogue of choice * Pedigree’ Small Fruit Plants, The 
Truitt Strawberry, Scarlet Gem, Carman, Springfield, and 
Earhart Raspberries specialties. 

J. W. Hatt, Marion Station, Md.—Descriptive Cata- 
logue of ** high-bred *’ Seed Potatoes. 

Rosert J. Hancipay, Baltimore, Md.—Wholesale Cir- 
cular of new and rare Plants, Garden and Greenhouse 
Supplies. 

V. H. Hatiock & Son, 
Circular of Lucerne, showing 
as wel! as a fertilizing plant. 

Davip Hitz, Dundee, Ill.—Price List of Evergreens, 
nursery-grown, and Forest Trees. 

IsLaNnp SEED CoMPANY, Muscatine, 
of Garden, Flower aud Field Seeds. 

Tuos. Jackson, Portland, Me.—Price List of General 
Nursery Stock. Forest Seedlings a specialty. 


FLORISTS, ETC. 


Ont., Canada.—Il- 
of Vegetable and 


Hamilton, 
Catalozie 


J.—Catalogue of 
The Comet 


N. Y.—Illustrated 


Queens, N. Y.—Descriptive 


its great value as a forage 


Iowa.—Catalogue 


GreorcE W. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Me.—Catalogue of 
Seed Potatoes, Seed Corn, ete. A select list of the best 
kinds, grown in the farthest northeast of the United 
States. 


A. W. JEwEtTT, Mason, Mich.—Catalogue and Special 

Offers of select Farm Secds. 
HamMutn Jounson & Co., 

of Seeds, Implements, etc. 


Providence, R. IL—Catalogue 


R. S. Jounston, Stockley, Del.—Price List of Nursery 
Stock. 
F. N. Lane, St. Paul, Minn.—Catalogue of ‘* Lang's 


Live Seeds.” The increasing popularity of these seeds 
has induced the firm to change their former location at 
Barabou to their present headquarters, 

J.T. Lovert Co., Little Silver, N. J.—Guide to Fruit 
Culture. A strikingly handsome and neatly gotten up 
I}lustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Small Fruits and 
Fruit Trees, Practical cultural directions of interest to 
every fruit grower are given with each class, 

AaRon Low, Essex, Mass.—Illustrated and Descriptive 
Seed Catalogue and Garden Manual. Several Novelties 
aud a Complete General List. 

_MansFIELD Mitton & Co., Youngstown, O.—Descrip- 
tive and Tlustrated Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 

MICHEL PLANT AND SEED Co.,St. Louis, Mo.--Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue of Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, 
Summer-Flowering Bulbs, Garden and Flower Seeds. 
A very large and complete collection. 

Wm. H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.—Ilnstrated Catalogue 
of Fruit Trees, Small Fruit Plants, Evergreen and Decid- 
uous Trees, Shrubs, ete. 








Ont., Can.—Circular of 


ALLEN Moyer, St. Catharines, 
the New Moyer Grape. 








Joun R. & A. Murpock, Pittsbursh, Pa.—lIllustrated 
and De-criptive Catalogue of Seeds, Piants, Trees, Small 
Fruits, Tools, etc. Colored Plate of Murdock’s Bigarreau 
and Rostraver Bizarreau Cherries. 

PIKE County Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo.—Catalogue 
of General Nursery Stock. 

W. W. Rarueone, Marietta, O.—Circular of seed Sweet 
Potatoes. 

Rospert C. Reeves & Co., New York.—Descriptive 
Catalogue of Garden, Field, and Farm Seeds, Imple- 
ments, ete. 

E. W. Rei, Bridgeport, O.—-Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Small Fruits, all the best new and oid 
varieties, 

Lewis Roescu, Fredonia, N. Y.—Descriptive Catalogue 
of Grapevines, Small Fruit Piauts, etc, Colored Plate of 
the Diamond Grape. 

Rumson Nurseries, Little Silver, N. J.—Catalogue of 
Deciduous and Evergreen Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc. 

ScuLEGEL & Fotruer, Boston, Mass.—Iilustrated and 
Descriptive Catulogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Bulbs, Flowering Plants, Trees, Shrubs, etc, Well ar- 
ranged and very complete. Colored Plate of Parkman's 
Flowering Crab. 

Rowert Scotr & 





Son, Philadelphia, Pa.—lIllustrated 


Catalogue of Roses new and old, Flowering Plants, 
Shrubs, ete. <A fine Colored Plate of Roses. Special 


offers to buyers. 

Hiram Srp.tey & Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 
Ill.—Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of “Tested 
Seeds for all Plants, for all Crops, for all Climates, for all 
Soils.” This pamphlet is even more complete, and more 
carefully prepared than its predecessors. The Sibley 
Squash, wong A Triumph Water Melon, Autocrat Tomato, 
and Monroe County Prize Potato are the leading novel- 
tices. A fine steel engraving of Mr. Hiram Sibley embel- 
lishes the front page, 

SPRINGFIELD Strep ComMPANy, Springfield, O.—Illus- 
trated and Descriptive Catalogue of Garden, Flower, and 
Farm Seeds. 

STYER BROTHERS, 
general Nursery Stock 

Uecke Bros., Seymour, Wis.—Descriptive 
of Evergreens, Forest Trees, Tree Seeds, etc. 

JAMES Vick, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N, Y.—Vick’s 
Floral Guide, an elegant pamphlet of 136 pages, tenders 
its spring greetings,as bright and fresh as ever, In its 
systematic arrangement aud convenience for easy refer- 
ence it is not equaled by any similar publication. Every 
lover of flowers should have it. Three colored plates. 

Wirey & Co., Cayug», N. Y.—IIllustrated Catalogue of 
Fruit Trees, Smatl Fruits, Ornamental Trees and Plants, 
Seed Potatoes, ete. 

Wess & Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge, England.--Large, 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Field and Gar- 
den Seeds, 

L. G. WenteE, Belleville, I!].—Price List of imported 
Vegetable, Flower, and Field Seeds. 


LIVE STOCK, IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 


AMERICAN idianiimai TURING ComPaNny, Waynesboro, 
Pa.—Descriptive and Ulustrated Catalogue of the Ameri- 
ean Fruit. Evaporator, together with useful instructions 
for preparing and drying frnits and vegetables. A large 
number of extracts from patrons’ letters are given, 

Heton E. Buck & Co., Lancaster, Mass.—Catalogue 
of Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, Plymouth Rocks, and 
Silver-laced Wyandottes, 

A. H. DuFr, Creighton, 
Poultry Yards—choice breeds of Fowls, 
Wyandottes a specialty. 

M. W. Dunuam, Wayne, Tlinois.—Catalogue of the 
Oaklawn Stud, containing pedigrees of four hundred aud 
fifty Percheron and fift y-six French draft Stallions and 
Mares which are now at the stud. Since its establish- 
ment nearly three thousand Percherons have been owned 
there, 

8. J. Foster, Sharpsbarg Pa.—Circular and Price List 
of high-class Fowls and Eggs for Hatching. 

G. W. FRANKLIN, Atlantic, lowa.—Circular 
Brahma Fowls, and Cotswold Sheep, 

S. H. Garrett, Mansfield, O.—Circular of the Garrett 
Feice Machine. 

II. B. Grirrine, New York.—TIllustrated Catalogue of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Machines, 
and Fertilizers. A large pamphlet of eighty-eight pages, 
convenientiy arranged, and containing avery large as- 
sortment of every imaginable farm and garden imple- 
ment. 

Ww. @D. Hickock, 
logue of the celebrated 
and Presses, also Paper 
chinery. 

GranT HoGEeLanp, Lincoln, 
outh Rock Fow)s. 

Henry C. Jewett & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— Descriptive 
Cirenlar giving pedigrees of the Stallions at the Jewett 
Stock Farm, 

Kemup & BuRPEE MANUFACTURING Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
—Descriptive and Tlustrated Catalozue of Kemp's Ma- 
nure Spreader, together with numerous testimonials as 
to the efficiency of this valuable labor saving apparatus, 

King & Comp ay Owego, N. Y.—Price Lists of Har- 
ness, Leather Fly Nets, and Summer Goods. 

LABOR Shicies BortER Works, Englishtown, N. J.— 
Circular of the Labor Saving Washboiler. 

Love'Lt Wasuer Co.. Erie, Pa.—lilustrated catalogue 
of Washers, Ringers, Silver Plated Ware, and other 
household articles. 

Mapes ForMvuLa 


Concordville, Pa. — Price List of 


Price List 





O.—Circular of the Creighton 
thoroughbred 








of Light 





Harrisburg, Pa.—Illustrated Cata- 
Hickock Cider and Fruit Mills 
Ruling and Bookbinders’ Ma- 


Neb.—Circular of Plym 





AND PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY, 
New York.—Descriptive Catalogue of the Mapes’ com- 
plete and special mauures, giving their anal ysis and full 
directions for theirnse, together with numerous impartial 
testimonials as to their efticiency. 

T. H. McA.tutster, New York.—Catalogue of optical 
goods. 











Jupson & Stroup, Oswego, N. Y. ania 
Analysis, and Price List of Gidsotael Can- 


MUNROE, 
tive Circular, 
ada Aslies. 

Duaneé H. Nasu, Millington, N. J.—Catalocue of the 
“Acme ”’ Puiverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler, 
giving illu-trations and detailed descriptions of the dif- 
ferent styles of this unequaled farm implement. 

J. M. Newton, Norwich, Conn,—Iilustrated Circular 
and Price List of Pure-bred W yandottes and Light Brah- 
mas, Liberal offer for getting up a club. 

OaKWooD PakK Farm, Rockville Center, L. I —De- 
—. Pedigree, and Records of the Stallion Blue 

ul 

WitiiAm Parry, Parry, N. J.—Circular of Holstein- 
Friesian Cattle. 

Perkins WINDMILL & Ax Company, Mishawaka, Ind. 
—Circular of the celebrated Perkins W indmill, and gen- 
eral windmill supplies. 

Pomeroy & Prearson, Lockport, N. ¥.—Circular of 
the Botsford Wagon Spring. 

JAMES W. QUEEN & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Circular 
of the ** Queen *’ Binocular "Telescope. 

SPANGLER MANUFACTURING ComMPANY, York, Pa.—Il- 
Justrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Corn Planters, 
Grain Drills, Fertilizer Distributors, ete, 

Cuas. STEVENS, Napanee, Ontario, Canada.—Price List 
of Canada Wood Ashes, 

O. M. Styson, Norfolk, Va.—Catalogue of the Com- 
bination Farm, Garden and Ornameut:] Fence, Fence 
Machines and Fence Suppiies. 

THomMAs MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Spriiigfield, Ohio. 
—Illustsated Circular of Sulky Rakes aud Tedders, Lawn 
Mowers and Iron Pumps. 

Weston & WELLS MANUFACTURING ComPANY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Catalogue of fine Braided Wire Goods. 

Wm. H. Wigmore, 107 8. Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Circular of Wigmore’s Patent Caponizing Set. 

A. F. Wiiir1ams, Bristol, Conn.--Catalogue of the New 
Monitor Inc ubators, Brooders, etc. 

WaLTER A. Woop Mowme AND REAPING MACHINE 
Company, Hoosick Falls, N. ¥.—Artistically illustrated 
Catalogue of the world-renowned Harvesting Machines 
of this company. The sales of the Walter A. Wood ma- 
chines now exceed 672,000, and so great is the demand 
for them that it has been fonnd necessary to establish 
branch offices in the principal cities of all civilized 
countries. 

ZIMMERMAN MACHINE Co., Cincinnati, O.—Catalocve 
ofthe Zimmerman Fruit Evaporator,aud other appliances 
for drying fruit. These Evaporators are made of galvan- 
ized iron, and are durable and fire-proof. Over 18,000 of 
these Evaporators have been sold. 


—=—_ 


$* Willkkmam,°’’? Bergen Co., N. J. Milk is 
somewhat variable in weight; but what is called Bor- 
den’s standard—of eight and five-eighths pounds per gal- 
lon—is now accepted as the standard for milk, not only in 
our own country but in all Europe. 


Western New York Horticultural 
Society.—At the recent annual mecting of this society 
in Rochester, a resolution was adopted to effect an in- 
corporation as the ** New York State Horticultural So- 
ciety ” and apply to the Legislature for an appropriation 
of twenty-five hundred dollars to be expended in carrying 
on the work of the society. It is highly desirable to test 
new varicties of fruits in different parts of the State, en- 
courage improvement by offering premiums for the best 
managed orchards and fruit gardens, and for improve- 
ments in the home grounds of farmers. A movement 
toward making the society a State institution has been 
in progress for several years. As a local society it could 
receive no aid from the State. With the new organiza- 
tion its field of activity will be greatly enlarged. The 
annual meetings are expected to be held at Rochester as 
heretofore, with special meetings at such other places in 
the State as may be decided on from time to time. 





An Eastern Blizzard.—Our Far West 
readers, whose woful experience with “* blizzards ” has 
been deeply commiserated by their Eastern friends, will 
learn with interest that the Atlantic States from the Poe 
tomac to the St. Lawrence and away down East en- 
countered a blizzard on the 12th of March which lasted 
nearly thirty-six hours, and which laid prostrate beneath 
its power the industry, the traffic, and the social and 
business relations of fifteen or twenty millions of people. 
It was an unparalleled storm, both in inte1sity and de- 
iveness, and for the first time the ‘oldest inhabi- 
tant” forgot his “chestnut” reminiscences and acknowl- 
edged himself beaten. he great cities of the East and 
the numerous towns large and small were for three days 
lsorrailroad communication, Surface cars, 
ave out. Milk and coal grew 
scarce ch, and the domestic markets were reduced 
to avery minimum of supply. The Atlantic coast learned 
by one day’s experience how to sympathize more deeply 
with their Western friends, and learned, moreover, what 
snow and wind were capable of doing when they set 
about working mischief. The temperature during the 
Eastern blizzard barely reached zero, and was most of 
the time from eight to fifteen degrees above. Yet the 
suffering Was unexampled as far as the memory of man 
could be trusted. Several deaths from freezing occurred. 
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THE NEW MODEL apahas an aw ul jal Pup ruy faster!!! 
For — —_— 

-OUR ——— He sentus 
LATEST any BEST fer oo to the store 
MOWER, (7 iScrbignines to get ay 
By ae lage per Allcock's 

centage, any cther 

lawn Hower made. Po rous 
“COLDWELL thal 
a CO. P a 

















ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS are the standard remedy for Weak Back, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Pulmonary and 
| Kidney Difficulties, Mal: aria, Dyspepsia, TIeart, Spleen, Liver and Stomach Affec- 
| tions, Strains and all local Pains. 

z hey relieve when other applications are without the slighest benefit. 

Beware of imitations and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 

Ask for Alleock’s and let no explanation or solicitation induce you to accept 
a substitute. 


OUT oO | ASK YOUR ( BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND 
bead BUNKER HILL LINEN, 


ROBERT C. REEVES & 00, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements, Dairy Fix- | 


tures, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 
The “NEW MO DEL” and ** EXCELSIOR” 
Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers are the best. | 
A complete stock of all sizes always on hand. | 
Send _ for Illustrated Catalogue | 
185 and 187 Water Ste, New York City. 


SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[Ca = ae 
























umonsing 

wens @) TENOGRAPRY ‘2c. nrre- ? FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 
\ .. Telegraphy, Book- keep- g@™ If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for samples 
. ing, Banking, Penman- 7) pa and other writing pi rey re BE POU gg eg its sgueite 


250 Varieties which we sell 
SAMUEL WARD CO. (Incorporated), 

Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 

ETS 


ship, Correspondence, 
Arithmetic, &c. Young 
men and women taught to earn 


We 
(©) Mail Rates, 16 cents per pouad, | 
Express often cheaper. 





a oe given Saget 
reparation for honorable si= 5 3 
tidus. Terms reasonable. Time Tioxt. FUNNIEST BOOK YET! NEARLY 75,OOOSOLD! NEW Edition ONLY $1.75. ACENTS 
Instruction thorough. Business men supplied -™ 68 55 WANTED! 
with competent assistants on short notice. No = SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA BIG TERM 
charge for situations furnished. Address ~~ — $! 


SMser he, Them dumb fools believe in supernatural things, Why can't they believe sunthin’ sensible."—J. ALLEN. Critics 
say ofit: “ Delicious humor.”— Will Carleton. “ Fu lof genuine wit.”—0. H. Tiffany. ‘“‘ Keenest sarcasm.”—0Ob- 
‘ mserver, ‘* Exceedingly amusing.”—Rose E, Cleveland “Excruciatingly funny.”— Weekly Witness. ** Bitterest 
=satire coated with exhilarating fun.”—Rev, J. P. Newman, D. D. Agents Colning Money. One book as 
S outfit by mail, $1.25. Apply to HUBBARD BROS.. Pubs., Phila., Boston, Chicago, or Kansas city. 


logue, Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N 


ELEGRAPHY:: fae 
i 
i lie 
ieicek 


at our school, 2.500 graduates at work, We will teach 
you thoroughly, and put you at workin either Com- 
mercial or Railroad Telegra hy. The Great 
West is the country grow up Write for our circu- 
VALENTINE BROS.» J ANE SVILLE. WIs. 


LYNDON- HALL SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. | 
Poustheessio, i. ¥. These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of 
This Institution was founded in 1848, and has ever since | the best and purest materials obtainable. They have a larger sale than 
ee ee ee | any other paints made in this country or abroad, and, although they cost 
‘ ' cl a trifle more per gallon, they will do more and better work for the same 
amount of money, owing to ‘their wonderful covering properties, while 


1. The most efficient instruction in thee COMMON 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. | 
9 Tlnnens are i i , r ‘K AN 
<a i their superior durability renders them the most economical paints in the 
8, Constant attention to the MORAL AND PHYSI- world. Sample Sheets and Descriptive Price List free byym mail. 
CAL WELL-BEING of every student. ——_ &@- We are pleased to answer inquiries from all who contemplate wie ‘their houses: to 
4. A carefully supervised SYSTEM OF SELF-GOV- make suggestions regarding colors to be used, and give estimate of quantity and cost of Paints 
ERNMENT by the pupils themselves. necessary. Correspondents will please give particulars regarding size, style, situation and sur- 
5, A thoroush COLLEGE PREPARATORY | roundings of their buildings, and send photograph when possible. 
COURSE, besides a complete ACADEMIC AND 
GRADUATING COURSE. | H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
6. The best of instruction in the MODERN LAN-« SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
GUAGES, and ia DRAWING, PAINTING, AND H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, Sheathing, Building Felt, Asbestos Steam 
MUSIC. Packings, Boiler Coverings, Root Paints, Fire- Proof Paints, etc. 
The number of family pupils is limited to thirty-six, and sa 
for the last two years the school has been so full that early VULCABESTON. Moniie® Sisten-Med Packing Rings, Gaskets, Shset Packing, ete. 
applications are necessary in order to secure admission. Established 1858: 87 MAIDEN LAN E, NEW YORK. CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
Catalogues, giving full information, will be sent upon ~ 
request. . 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, Principal. 
Refers, by permission, to Editor of Amer. Agriculturist. 
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DARNELL’S TIENT MARKER 





M Ec STUDY. Book-keeping, Rusiness Forms, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, a ete., 
thoroughly taught by MAIL. Circulars fre 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLL EGE, 
445 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


-PHONOGRAPHY? 


HONETIC SHORT HAND 











FRUIT cy p0LS 
THE STEVENS < 





“ HV1NONTO 
a0j pusg 


Pithe: Jy soft or hard 








Self-taught, Send for Catalog. Address 
The Phonographic Institate, Cincinnati. 





HORTHAND Writing thoroughly taught 
by mail or personaly. 
ituations procured all pupils when competertt. 
end for circular. W,. i. CHAFFEE. Oswego,N.Y. 





=a _ Beautiful New Upright Pi 
joes [2] | Rosewood Case, ay $165. son 
Organs, only $31. Greatest Bar- 
gains Ever Offered. Est. 28 Years. 
GEM PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Washington, N.J., U.S.A 








to all oe ~~ 





ities of ground ground than any other Marker. 


Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 24 to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to 6 inches deep. 

“Take pleasure in recomme nding it. Itdoes the business; is 
well made and will last for years." J.S.Collins, Moorestown,! v 

“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” £.L.Coy,Pres. Wash.Co.(N.Y. ) Agr. Society 


A W DOUGHTE Manufact’r, Moorestown, 
s * 





Burlington Co., N. J. 
A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 nae a 
KO Q its ing articles in the world. 1 sample 
adress JAY BRONSON, Detroit, u Mich. 








PORTABLE MILLS seg 


For CORN and- 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBORN, WN, ¥. 
Mention this paper, 





AMER IC AN 


A GRICULTURIS 





a: [ APRIL, 








CALENDAR 


Jubilee Edition, isgs. 
Established 1838. In cele- 
brating our golden anniver- 
sary, we wil] make a present 
rd one packet of Dreer’s 
Golden Cluster Wax 
Bean to every one who 
mentions this paper and re- 
mits 15c¢. in stemps to cover 
cost of finest catalogue ever 
issued of Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, and every garden 
requisite, containing two 
colored plates and hundreds 
of engravings. Concise direc- 
tions for cultivation, Valu- 
able to all who plant seeds. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St.. Philada 
















SEED POTATOES, | 


SILAS L. ALBERTSON, Roslyn, N. Y. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS, 
AND SEEDS. 


Address, for Price List, 





SWEET 
POTATO 


prices on big lots. W. 


SEED from 40 acres. Improved Nan- 
semond, Yellow Jersey, Early Golden, 
and all leading varieties. Best stock, 
lowest prices. 3,000,000 plants in May 
and June. Write for circular; special 
W. RATHBONE, Marictta, Ohio. 











My Illustrated 


Seed Potato 


CATALOGUE 
Describes the choices ne 
Potatoes, the earl aon: 
and Seeds, pes in the 
cold North-I . It names | 
special Low Freights anc tells | 
how I plant potatoes with 
-_ ya the acre. 


= GEO. w. P, JERRARD, 


CARIROU. ME. 








Ss SEND FOR 6 | 
EE NEW CATALOGUE A | 
E see T 


PCHOICE SELECT SEEDS * 


1 

S HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP., «| 
} 189 Water St., New York City. U 
& Successors to R. HW. ALLEN CO. FE 


Grown for us with great care, 


@ | 
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eayTHNG GARDEN 


OR THE 
is this season the grandest ever issued, cone 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
lustrations of everything that is new, useful 

and rare in Seeds and Plants, with plain 
direct ions of **How to grow them,” by PETER 
HENDERSON. This Manual, which is a book 
of1 40 pages, we mail to any address on receipt 
of 25 cents (instamps.) To all so remitting 
25 cents for the Manual we will, at the same 
time, send free by mail, in addition, their 
choice of any one of the following novelties, 
the price of either of which is 25 cents :—One 
packet of the new Green and Gold Water- 
melon, or one packet of new Succession 
Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, 
or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or one 
packet of new Mammoth Verbena, or one 
plant of the beautiful Moonflower, (see 
illustration), on the distinct understanding, 
> beg that those ordering will state in 
what paper they saw this advertisement. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St. 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, seta 








ELY’S SEEDS 


we will mail Two Packets either VEGETABLE 
or FLOWER SEEDS, together with a copy of 


Ge For 10 CENTS 





ELY’S GARDEN MANUAL isss 


grow them, with CASH Prizes for 
their product open to all. 
(State varieties desired ) 


1, DE FOREST ELY & CO.*ina Growers,” tnuc246 North Broad St. 





ror 20 CENTS 


43> Special attention and prices for Market Ga rdeners. 
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NEVER FAIL 
TO PLEASE. 


containing all valuable New 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, 
and how, when and where to 
we willsend Ten Packets Vegetable or 
Flower Seeds, and our Manual, Free. 


FOR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


















RRR IR, Pee onan 


Each one of these 


POPULAR TOOLS 





ARRANTED SEED. 


the public are anxious to get their seed directly from the grower. 
Raising a large proportion of my seed cnables me to warrant its 














I have 
my 
the 


HORSE HOES. FIBF FLY 


Those who saw them 
at the test trial in 
actual work say they 


tounded 
business on 
belief 


that 


freshness and purity, as see my Vegetable and Flower Seed Cat- 

logue for 1888, FREE for every son and daughter of Adam. It is 

liberally illustrate “d with engravings made directly from photo- 

eraphs of vezetables grown On my seed farms, Besides an im- 

mense varicty of stan eo seed, you will find in it some valuable new 
vegetables not found “ any Other catalogue, As the original intro- 
ducer of the Eclipse Beet, Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes, Hubbard 
Sqnash, Deephe ad sbi e, Cory Corn, and a score ef other valuable 

vegetables, I invite the patron: age of the public, 


JAMES J. H. ne Marblehead, Mass. 








NY has been either 
nme REMODELED a” Yor ou ina 
; ake a {MP ROVED. them so. Our 78% 
> ca) Ae in Prettiest Illustrated pl -te, simple, prac- 40 ene it 
4 Sy SEED-CATALOGUE tical and strong{ give you a fair idea 
» % aes Ss fever printed. Cheapest ioe te took ‘them —— pet points 
4 & best SEEDS grown. —\and better money 
q Tr) rey « over carefully = Qe s4values we now offer. 
4 PR Gardeners trade a spe- 8. L. ALLEN @ CO., tent: © 
« wD I~ cialty. Packets only 3c. KEW STYLES. NEW PRICES, Patentees & Mfrs., 127- 7129 Cat > St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee ee ene centres. BUY NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS for earliest and largest SR" Tremendous 
D 0000 pkts x tras free, or earliest an ie 
Ru a aw oi pee bene Tl. SEED stocks. besser Send stamp for catalog. JOHN A. 8 largest er Crosse, Wis. 











‘Rhododendrons 


SWEET POTATO, CABBAG 


99,888 


yyy 20,000 given away in 


SWEE d > AGE, 
and other Vegetable Plants. SUGAR MAPLES 
CRANBERRY and other small fruit & 


"Si, Large Trees for Street or Park Pianting. Small 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurseries. Flushing, N. Y. 


WHITE PINE. 


The King of Pines. I sold 1,875,000 in 1887., 
and expect to sell twice that many in 1888. Par- 
ties in various sections of theWest are advertising 
**White Pine.” They all get Wild trees from the 
forest for their customers. I will undersell any 
of them, and send better ti ees, in better condition. 
I have 4? varieties of Transplanted and Nursery- 
grown Evercreens. Lists Free. 


00 fo be give ) away this season. 
. & J.L. Leonard, Iona,N.J. 








FRUIT TRE OF 


Tlow we do it and price list sang | 
RUIT TREES, 


319: VINES, PLANTS, etc. 


a Apple, Pear, Peach,Cherry, ian cneng 
uince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Currants, Grapes, 
lnooseberries, &c. Send for Catalogue 
J. S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 







Seedlings for nurseries and groves, $40 per 100,- 
000, Special lowrates for car loads, 100 varieties 
of Byergreens and Forest Tr ees, cheaper than the 
cheapest. Lists free, Geo, Pinney, Evergreen, Door Co., Wis, 


BenOTWine Ss GEM Kee gig 


ket; rot free, sl 
red, good size tite grower, very 
pina ce BAR'S. $ MAMMOTH ASPARA US, the best. 
each, Apple, — Trees, An. Granite. Hemlock 
Spruce, all sizes. etc, pic DLE, 
Circular FREE. Brandywine face, hadd’s Ford, Pa. 











_ POMONA NURSERIES. (888. 


Jr., Erie_and Minnewask Blackberries, 
Niagara. Empire State and Moore's Farly 
Grapes,Lawson, Kieffer and LeConte Pears, 


Cider Apples. All the worthy old and prom- 
ising new varieties. Catalogue Free. 


Parry, Lida and Bomba Strawberries, Marl- 
boro: and Golden Queen Raspberries, Wilson 


Wonderfuland Globe Peach, Spaulding and 
Japan Plums, Delaware Winter and Red 


WM. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 









® ‘ONLY.THE BEST. ba) 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


A.D.COWAN & CO. 


114 Chambers Street, New York. 


i caters Pt wet 
*(. BULBS 2 GARDEN TOOLS, 








a 






‘GEO. PINNEY, Fvergreen, Door Co., Wis. 





G"y 


free. 


Lone irae’ 1, LAWSON Pear. BARR’S MAM- 
Catalogne with prices sent 
Pa. | 


Asparagus, ete. 
TYER BROS, oun ordville, Del. Co., 


| 
So Dy BK of Louisville Early 


Wild Flower Garden Seed for 25 cents in stamps. 


Address HUNTINGTON & HOSS, Indianapolis, Ind. 


CATALOGUE and one packet each 
Drumhead Cab- 
bage, Shepherd Radish, and our choice 








lL Arbor Vite#, White Pine, Spruce, 
6 to 12 inches, at Ls a ber 1,000; 5,000 for $10; 
Packing Free. 





AMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N 


NATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS. —Balsam Fir, 
Hemlock, and Larch, 
10,000 for Tae 
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a TREES, PLANTS, SHEDS, 470, 


Now offered for, ELLWANGER/ valuable new 
the first time. & BARRY, Grape. 
THE MILLS GRAPE 














PEERS i i -  T a ree 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR {888 
Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. It is a Handsome 
Book ot 1°28 pages, with hundreds of illustrations, ize 
Colored Plates, and tells ux spout THE BES 
DEN, FARM AND FLO WE 





















oD) PHIA, PA. 


PLantTs of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name, 
Lowest Prices, and LR 
Largest Assoriment of a and new va 
old and new Varieties. At RAPE s, 
dozen rates, free by mail. 
LL FRUIT 


Special attention called 

to Premisiog. Nevelt ies. Serd for Price- ist Address 
BUSH & er & MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. scriptive Catalogue 

Free. Sole owners and 


-" MT. HOPE 
ular Ww . 5 BY LB LANTS, It describes RA RE NOVELTIES in VEG i 
falvarcand NURSERIES _— im TABLES « ro PrLo Wy ERS, = real val ae cannot be abtained cae rs. 
: : : : Send address on a postal for the most co ; 
by mail free. fRochester,N. Quality. VW AT 7 = = B U R p E E & CO PHIL ADEL- 






























For 1888 § 88 is better than ever, and should bein EI 1s, 
of every wes OTT BS. buying S$ EED 
PLANTS © It con- S$; 
tains 3 Colored DS; 
thousands |S & BULB pose | nearly 150 pages, telling 
what to buy, and where to get it,and naming lowest 
ae es for honest goods, Price of GUIDE only 10 cents, 
cluding a Certificate good Ar 10 cents worth of Seeds. 
AMES CE, SEEDSMAN, 











ochester, N. Y. 


introducers of the ee ~¢" 
Headquarters and lowest rates for ac rape, ‘now first offered for sale. 
EMPIRE STATE & NIAGARA E ATO Aj T, 8. HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N.Y, 
It renee enna a “ taal cameaedl 
Fire dried, has been grown ten years, the best seed aented each 
year, and is now offered forsale. Hon. Hiram —— see: “It is the 
finest and earliest field Corn he has ever eee n grow 
Write for Price and Agency. 10 RNISH, ‘CURTIS & 
GREENE, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, FAY’S PROLIFIC CURRANT, GRAPES, 
All Standard Varieties given in Catalogue. See description of the if, armikel Seedling Strawberry, 
the latest tt all and introduced by me. All orders filled ond gay rece ived. Send for Catalogue. 
e erences eID, Horticulturist. Bridgepert, Obie. Horticulturist, Jorticulturist, Bridgeport, a 
a 





FAIRVIEW NURSERIES ESTABLISHED 1835. 
# Oldest in the State. 
Wonderful new Fruits. Globe, Ford’s Late White, 
“John Haas,” Rose, and Chair’s China Peaches-—150,000 lead- 
ing kinds. Jessie, Itasca, and Mammoth Strawberries. All 
kinds Fruit Tre = sand Small Fruit Plants. Price List free. 
ddress CU. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE US# 
RRY’s SEEDS 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 





PEEDSE 








NAZPrV 








are admitted to be 
The LARCEST 
SEEDSMEN GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Minartiels Do Rarest New. Choicest Old. 
“SEED The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and 
supply their customers all that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by all 
ANNUAL that no house in America carries a more varied and complete stock. If you want Choice 
For 1888 Tested FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEED sure to give satisfaction, 
» Will be mailed Grand Rosesand Beautiful Plants, the bestof Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
FREEtoALL Cherry,Quince, Grapes, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, for 


lawn, garden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CATA- 

E, containing about 140 pages and hundreds of illustrations. They are conducting 
businesss on amagnificentscale, growingaquarter of a million of Rosesand millions 
of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third of a cen- 
tury and have won a reputation of which they have reason to be proud. Have 24 large Greenhouses heated 
with hot water and steam, and are using 700 acres of land. If you want the best at honest prices, order 


_ sis ieee “Aades THE STORRS & HARRISON GN. .cce"co.. oni 
Plants, tor 1888, will be_ready in February. 


1AKE CO.. OHIO, ™ 
eis no rt Sa mt ra es eS SHOT sti‘ Seis. 


house and Hothouse Plants in cultivation, as “well as all 
Novelties of merit, well grown and at very low prices. — 
TRUE at 


Every plant lover should have a co 
o YELL R SLO! BEC. 


ORCHIDS. -—A very large soak of choice East In: lian, 
EssEX COUNTY, Massachusetts, has always J 


applicants, and te 
last season’s custo- 
. mers without ordering it. 
Invaluabletoall. Every 4 

using Garden, Field or Flower Seeds should send for 
it. Address D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


5 jf eo = OSS RS Se 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES. 


Our Catalogue of New, Rare and Beautiful 














WORTH KNOWING 


Farmers will be glad to 
know a Fertilizer come 
posed of Blood, « Bone, 

















American, etc, Also, —. of Roses, Orchids, Seeds, 
Trees, etc. All free t’ nenplice 
JOHN SAUL. Washington, D. C. 








wNTS- SELOS ~ By 







been famous for its ‘ONIONS; my Seed Farm is 
in Saugus, Essex County, Mass. My strain of 
DANVERS ONION 1s not surpassed by any and 
equalled by very few. Onion seed a specialty. 
(SP! pay postage on Onion Seed by mail. 


True Yellow Globe Danvers Onion Seed. 
$4.00 PER POUND. 
4-oz. sample package, $1.00. 
Send for Seed Catalogue. 
M. B. FAXON 




















@ Band Animal Matter, hav- 
Hing ail the ingredients re- 
qquisite for the soil and to 
winsure @ good crop, ean 
y_be purchased for $25.00 
perton. Send for circu- 
ar. H. B. GRIFFING, 
70 Courtland St., N.Y. 

















WM. H. MOON'S TREE CATALOGUE 


of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Small Fruits, Grape 
Vines, etc., 32 pages, free to all. Morrisville, Pa. 


EVERGREENS All nursery grown 
at honest prices, 
Largest stock in the States of Norway, 
White and Hemlock Spruce; Scotch, 
Fa rrnetg  Meg —2 and Mountain 
saa erieece’ Bee | or meeagl Flower Seeds Gardeners every: 
os Larch, White Ash, Ma- where should consult it before 
pean Larch, archasing. Stocks pare and py" ogg reasonable, 

ples, Mulberries, Birches, etc. Xaaress. Hiram sible 

All sizes shipped with safety Rochester, i poe or Chicage, Ills. 

elds, — 


to all parts of the States. Price 
ROYAL PALM NURSERIES, Manatee, Fla., tuaprie HE ry FERICAN ME C.06 7 


list free. D. HILL, Evergreen 
offer for Spring delivery, everything for Garden or Orchard. ‘ox O 
ea TA TS Re 


Specialist, Dundee, Iilinois, 
Mention this paper. 
EV R 1st. Ry sorts of Rare Tro seg ee Plante, 
sent oanys address by express, 8. ‘2d. wenty- llus- 
G ENS sorts for $10. Twelve distinct species of Palms, | FRUIT EVAPORATORS, trated Catalogue ree 
To those who cannot have plants shipped by THE ZIMMERMAN MACHINE CO., 
A. 


strong, $5. 
Both mative and nursery —— ex ig we will send, PF osang -paid, six sorts of Fruit Cincinnati, Ohio, U. &. J 
Forest Trees and Tree Seeds. Plants for $1.73. five sorts of Palms or only , 
mense quantity, lowest 50. Try us with an order e will please yo 0 

° Wholesale list Sante: those who are not customers, we will send our elegant 100- FREE 1 pkt. of choice German Flower Seed 
“ varieties. /ree. It will payyou tosen' age catalogue for 10 cents in one cent stamps. Address, end Catal gue forstamp. 10 pkts oF — 8. 
ea, for it. UECKE BRCS., Seymour, Wis. REA SONER BROTHERS, Manatee, Florida. E. M. BULLARD, West Swanzey, N. 


Virginia Ventilated Fruit Packages, 


SOUTH SIDE MAN’?'G C0., 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


The originaland best-ventilated Fruit Packages made. 
For Sale by 


Ss. DL BEDELL, 
105 Park Place, New York, 


VAPORATING FRUIT 
















IBLEY’S TESTED SEED 


Catacocugs Free! Containing 
all the latest novelties and stand 
ard varieties of Garden, Field and 
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, ‘HIS grand, new tropical (tomato-like) fruit can be as easily grown as a tomato, either in the garden orin pots, 





and requires the same treatment. It is a grand 


= plant, both in flower and fruit. It blooms freely soon 
after planting, and in three months the fruit will ri 


pen and continue to ripen until checked by the frost. 


i 


The fruit is of the size of a goose exe, lemon yellow, with streaks of bright violet, ma’:ing a fruit unrivaled in 


beauty. The interior is a solid, seedless pulp, sweet, juicy, and of a most delicious flavor. 


Add to this the 


great beauty of its flowers and fruits, and i's free-flowering habit (lasting all summer) and we have a plant of 


unusual merit. 


Order 
Will 


Mixed Gladiolus for 30 cts. 
issued. 
litho. covers and hundreds of fine engravings. 


Price, 35 es. each, 4 for $1.00, post-paid. Only a limited number for sale. 

at once. Toevery order we will add an elegant Seed or Bulb Novelty free. 

also mail 8 Storm King Fuchsias for 50cts., 12 Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses for 85 cts., 12 Choice 
Is the most elegant ever 

Our Seed Catalogue for 1888 $5,'0< oi clesant exer 


Illustrated with ten 
In it is offered a great variety of Flower and Vegetable 


Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all sorts, New Fruits and Rare Tropical Frits suitable for pot culture, such 


as dwarf Oranges, Pine Apples, Bananas, Figs, Guavas, Sugar Apple. &c. 


This elegant and expensive Cata- 


logue will be sent for only ro cts. or we will send it free to any who expect to send us an order after 





of 


receiving it. 


HENDERSON’S SPECIAL GRASS MIXTURE 


mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 


Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, Queens Co., N.Y 


Wow IS THE TIME 


TO BOW 
















FOR HAY OR PERMANENT PASTURE. 


This mixture will give a pasture that will stand without renewal for 29 years. Thousands 
acres are how sown with it annually. Pamphlet, giving full instructions znd information, 


NewYork, 







SEEDSMEN, 


ay 35 & 37 Cortlandt St 









200,000 THOMAS 
"The THO 







Only successful Tedderin heavy H 
Made with Shafts or Tongue. Most popular Tedder made. 


Best 


Also Lawn Mowers & Lift & Force Pumps. 
Circulars and full particulars sent 
THE THOMAS MANUFACTURING 
Branch (40S, Canalst.. Chicago, Ill. 1545 8. 


= Ste. 
Houses. (112i W. Main St.. Rochester, N. 


RAKES & IN USE 


TEDDERS 


MAS RAKES 


LA GEST SALE ON EARTH, 
Steel or Wood Wheels. Oneortwo horse. Hand or Self Dump. 
With or without spring over teeth. Extra wide Rakes. Gather 
least dust, dirtand trash. Easiest to operate. Easiest on horse. 
Made entirely of the best material and made to last. Simplest and 
strongest Lakes made, . 


ThkeTHOMAS 
EDDERFR 


ay. Only perfect Tedder. 





fe 

























Fork on any Tedder. One and two horse Tedders. 


5 Sing Address O 
0. Springfield, 0. = 

d .St. 
el Wises 7) Clinton St 
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31430 Hiekory 

Boston, Mass.$ 
Iphia, P. 





Kansas City. Mo.;3 113 E. 9th St.Paul, ¥ 








OF THE 





GARDEN fe, 





.7e, 


CuLtivaTaR 





TOOLS (ake 


LARGEST 
STOCK 
in the U. 8S. 


r 
Vauighat' Stor 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


ONILVYLSNTTI 





BESTA CHEAPEST 











Faust's Special Dollar Collection of Vegetable Seeds 
for 1888: 85 full-sized packets of the Choicest and 
Newest Vegetable Seeds sent postpaid for $1.00. 

Our Grand Pansy Collection of 10 Finest Varieties 
(one packet each) postpaid for 40 cents. 

Pearl Collection of Popular Flower Seeds: 11 packets 
of the most easilv grown varieties postpaid for 25 cts. 

Ruby Collection, comprising 16 packets of Rare 
and Beautiful Flower Seeds, Petunias, Balsams, 
Pinks, etc., sent postpaid for 50 cents. Our seeds 
are put up in illustrated, lithographed packets, with 
full culture directions on each. Catalogues Free. 


CHICAGO. 








G 


and 


Address, P.M. AUGUR& SONS, Middlefield, Conn. 


OLD 


1. V. FAUST, © & 68. Front st. Philadelphia, Pa 


Strawberry, new; also, Jewell. Jessie, 





Belmont, Bubach, and others! Be sure 
send for our special liberal offers for Spring. 


PEERLESS DYES 48° ZHE BEST: 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTs. 


—:PLAN@S, SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, BTC. 2 








| 


DO NOT FAIL TO SEND) 


NEW CATALOGUES, 


FOR OUB 5 
Just published, containing the latest information 
which every planter should have and which 


cannot be tound elsewhere. No.1, Fruits, 48 pages, 
10c.; No. 2, Ornamental Trees, etc., illustrated, 136 pages, 
1c.; No. 3, Strawberries; No.4, Wholesale ; No. 5, Roses, 28 
ages, free. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5 bound together in cloth, 
orming a complete manual for reference, 50c. 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FRUIT PACKAGES. 











e 
Send for Price List. 





600 ACRES. 13 CREENHOUSES. 


TREES¢NOPLANTS 


We offer for the Spring trade a and fine stock 
of every description of FR UIT and Ornamental 
TREES, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, SMALL 
FRUITS, Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Cata- 
BLOOMINGTON  PHCNIX NURSERY 
( ) 
SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO. Proprietors, IX)NURSERY 
OWA give best results. New Catalogue SEEDS 
Free. Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 
GRAPEVINES, &c. All the leading varieties, both 
New anc Old, at reasonable rates. Catalogues Free. 

Address, IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 
500 bushels of the best varie- 


SEE p POTATOES ties, selected from a crop of 
10,000 bushels, for sale in quantities to suit. 
ememumres = $12)] lots can be safely sent by mail or ex- 
press. Splendid results guaranteed. Send for circular. 
S. E. HALL, Oak Grove Nurseries, | 
Cherry Valley, Illinois. 








Grown in IOWA, the garden spot 
ofthe U.S.,are best matured and 











P. CARROLL, LEXINCTON, KY. 





Extra Early Black Cap CARMAN, Allthe 
best new and old sorts of plants and trees at fair 


BERRIES 
SEEDS. 


KY orchard crass SEEDS 
BI 


prices for pedigree stock. Catalogue 
Jree. Hale Bros..So. Glastonbury, Ct. 





12 pkts, all Choice Flowers, 10c. 
LADIES’ SEED CONCERN, 
Keene Valley, N. Y. 





NEW PLANTS Our Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in 


Roses and New Plants now ready. Send 
for it. Freeto all, PAUL BUTZ & SON, New Castle, Pa. 





PACKET Ci CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 
1 10 cents & Stamp Post-paid. 
VARIETIE> J. HUNT, Binghamton, N.Y. 





THE Wtep sozt Tog 





The Pennsylvania Force-Feed 


yeriilizer Dill in existences «Send for cir= 
existence. > = 
—_ A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 










FARQUHAR KEYSTONE CORN PLANTER 
Warranted the best corn dropper and most 
perfect force-feed fertlizer distributor in the 
world, SEND 
‘s FoR CATALOGU 
Address 







4. 
on 





OUR 


BUGGIES, 


Gest and Latest Improved—sent ON TRIAL 
v Catal Mention this paper. 


Write for Catalogue. . 
UNION MACHINE CO., Philadelnhia. Pa. == 


GGS—B. Minoreas, $2 per 18; W. Minorcas, Red Caps, 
4) $3 per 13; Wyandotte, R. C. W, Leghorns, $1.25 per 13. 
Pure, not related: Cirs. N. R. SHUSTER. Frenchtown.N. J. 








WALKING 
or SULKY 
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ORHAMERY SUPPLIES, ETC, :/~ 





THE FERGUSON 
































BUREAU CREAMERY. 
SIX REASONS WHY iT iS BEST! 


1. Because it separates the cream most completely, and 
therefore makes the most butter, 

2. Because it keeps the milk ata uniform temperature of 
60° and so secures the cream in the best possible condition, 
and therefore makes the best butter. 

3. Because it favors the greatest development of color 
and flavor, and the best texture, or “grain,” and therefore 
is the best for making fancy butter. 

4. Because it keeps the milk ina pure, cool, dry air, and 
fully ripens the cream before it is removed — -_ milk, 
and therefore makes the best keeping butt 

5. Because it uses the least Ice—only about one: ‘fourth as 
— as the deep setting system. 

. Because it requires the least labor. In no other way 
win the milk of a dairy be so easily cared for. 

¢#” Hundreds of the best dairymen have eens the 
deep setting systems, and now use the Bureau 

It is used and endorsed by such nen as— 

Prof. L. B. ARNOLD, Pres. American Dairy Association, 
RICHARD GOopMAN, Jr., Lenox, Massachusetts. 

A. W. CHEEVER, A; gricul. Editor N. E. Farmer. 

J. MILTON MACKIE, Pres. American Jerse y Cattle Club. 
HENRY STEWART, Dairy Ed. American Agriculturist. 


EDWARD BURNETT, Deerfoot Farm, Southboro, Mass. 
Don’t buy any Pans, Cans or Cream- 
ers, 
or send your milk to the fac tory, until you have sent for 

our large illu-trated circulars and price lists. 


THE FERGUSON M’E’G CO., Burlington, Vt. 


CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY 








THE COOLRY CREAMER ALWAYS LEADS. 
OTHERS IMITATE. 


' NOTE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY: 








BECAUSE it raises the most cream. 

BECAUSE it makes more and better butter. 

Butter made from it has scored 100 Points or Perfect. 

It has been awarded more Gold and Silver Medals than any other. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


Absolute Perfection 
for Best Quality Butter. aaa 


yy BUTTER WORKER 


MOST EFFECTIVE _— CONVENIENT. y 
Also CHURNS, POWER BUTTER WORK-@ 
ERS, PRINTERS, SHIPPING BOXES, 

Send for Illus, Catalogue, containing valuable 
information for Creamery men and Butter Factories 


A.H. REID. aotnanamiercet reste Ph SUPPLIES. 



























eae PHILADELPHIA, PA.” 


IT POSITIVELY PREVENYS BUYTER 
FROM EVER BECOMING RANCID, 


and causes it to retain its freshness, aroma, and fine flavor for 
months—even when exposed to atmospheric influences for a 


long time. 

Endorsed by the leading agricultural papers. Also by Cream- 
eries, Dairymen, and others ae the country. Retail 
Price at New York, 224 Ib. Sack, $4.00 


&2 HOLD YOUR JUNE BUTTER FOR A JANUARY PRICE. 


Send for Circular. 


BUTTER PRESERVATIVE SALT CO., 


OFFICE AND Factory: 
Foot of West Eleventh Street, New York City, N. Y. 














Makes the most Butter. Raises al’ the Cream 

without ice. We furnish Churns, Butter Work- 

ers, and all kinds of Dairy and Creamery 

Goods. First order at wholesale. Agents 

Wanted. Send for gire ulars. 

WM.E. LINCOLN CO., W arren, Mass., 
and Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


CREAMERY 


—We will pay Freight.— 
Write for our wholesale offer 
to first purchaser. Address 


Delaware County Creamery C0., 


RENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
* an hour, 50 new arti- 


AGENTS WANTED. cles. couse and 


sample free. EK MARSHALL, Lockport, N. 


SPIRIT OF THE LIMES 


The American Gentleman's Newspaper. 


The Recognized Turf and Trotting 
Authority of America. 


Its Special Departments, Edited by Ex- 
perts, comprise: 


Racing, Rowing, Drama, Billiards, Trot- 
ting, Veterinary, Yachting, Football, 
Athletics, Stock-Raising, 























It nas been the mission of the Sprrit for the last fifty- 
four years to furnish true information in current sporting 
events, and give sound and wholesome views on questions 
of legitimate sport in a liberal and unprejudiced spirit. 
This pclicy has placed its affairs in a condition of matchless 
prosperity, and with its immense circulation and influence, 
t has also become one of the best advertising me- 
diums in the world. 

Every number of the paper contains more printed matter 
than any magazine or other periodical published in the 
United States, 


Subscription, $5 a Year. 
E. A. BUCK, Editor and Publisher, 


101 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York City. 


PEERLESS DYES 450 sy Vacacisys. 








PERFECTION IN BUTTER MAKING, 


=O. K. OUTFIT 
EXCELS 
THEM ALL. 

PO. K. CREAMERY 


Has the largest cooling surface, takes less | 

cooling material, less labor. and; gives best 

results, All cream raised between milk- : 

ings ¢?" Skimming glass whole depth of ™ = 

fj; can, showing condition of mille cineubtunchines Ba 

ents over s 

O. K. CHURN Bi imprements over the beet. 
asy toc ’ y operate. 

Made of White Oak. Cover Castings will not break. 


0. K. BUTTER WORKER 33200 scent princnls 


the grain of the butter. Solid wood roller. THE MOST 
PERFECT Butter Worker ever put on the market, 


JOHN S. CARTER, Sole Manufacturer, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 






























UFACTURE THE LATEST IMPROVED DAIRY IMPLEMENTS FOR THE FARM 
Dairy, Cheese Factory and Creamery, with plans and estimates, Circulars of Churns, Butter 
Workers, Cream and Cheese Vats, Oil-Test Churns, &c., may be had, with special pric es, by 


addressing CORNISH, CURTIS & CREEN 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 














SPINWALL , =.= BETTER 
POTATO==« E> 2 PLANTS CORN 
PLANTER. Distributes Fertilizers 


Absolute Guarantee given to do 
PERFECT and RAPID WORK. 
Write for illustrated circular, Mention this paper, 





THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN. 


‘io, amen ROLLER ORGAN 


D ie Cry oa + the finest French Music Boxes and 
» TUNES, from a waltz to ahymn, with 
pote bee Pd and time. Gives bettersatis{actionthan 
AH E AR_PARLOR ORCA 
and ten times more pleasure.This Organ is the pertec- 
tion of musical instrumenteand the grandest Mus most 


marvellousinstrument ever }re- SA MUSIC 


sented to the public. It play: 


CRED 
MARCHES WALTZeS, POLKAS, Jigs 


eels, Opera Selections, Popular Song ys, Church, music, as 
pat llasany organ. Noth haa coed, seaemianine solmany 
featuves can be found in Frenchor Swiss Music Bexes. cost 





PERF. 


= § 0 TO $300 PER MONTH. When you order a 
samp nst nme t . 
* get Ruecia Tava Price Only Six Dollars 
. BBAUTIVUT aye Joma ED CASES with music. 
MH willfill you ee We’ se on wantit sent 2.50 when you order and 


mananaphraecvacices WORLD MEG C0, 129 Nassau Street, New York 
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NEW HOPE-For THe CONSUMPTIVE! 


To many it has proved a well-founded hope. No matter if you have tried everything 
else—no matter if friends shake their heads and discourage you—your case cannot be 


any more hopeless than some who have been cured. A postal request will bring you 





full information about 


“Personally I am_ persuaded 
that under the blessing of God I 
owe my life to its timely use. 

“‘T inherited Pulmonary Con- 
sumption from my mother—she 
dying with it at the age of thirty- 
five,—my maternal grand-father. 
my maternal aunts and uncles, 
and my sisters died with it, and 
all my life-long I suffered with it 
more or less, until the disease cul- 
minated in the fall of 1882 in vio- 
lent Bronchial Asthma, with gen- 
eral biliary derangement, when 
my friends and physicians de- 
spaired of my life. I experienced 
immediate relief from the Com- 

yound Oxygen, and have realized, 

think, a permanent cure. Phy- 
sicians pronounced that tubercles 
were already formed in the Jungs. 

“Rev. A. W. Moore. 
“DARLINGTON, 8. C., Sept. 1, ’87.”’ 

“Osnukosu, Wis., Dec. 19, 1885. 

‘‘ Six years ago I had a series of 
very severe hemorrhages of the 
lungs, resulting from a serious at- 
tack of pneumonia a year and a 
half previous. { bled so profuse- 
ly that my life was despaired of 
by my physician and friends. Be- 
tween a Tuesday evening and the 
following Friday morning I had 
eleven times of bleeding: in some 
of them I saturated six or seven 
towels with blood. I became so 
weak that I could not turn my 
head upon my pillow. The re- 
sults were apparent at once; I 
began to feel better; I continued 
the treatment until I had used 
four supplies of the IHlome Treat- 
ment, continually growing better. 
I weighed before my illness about 
one hundred and _ thirty-tive 
pounds, in good health; I now 
weigh one hundred and fifty-nine 
pounds, and am entirely well. 

fy lungs are not so susceptible to 
attack from colds as they used 
to be, and I rally quickly. My 
chest is full and round, and 
everybody says ‘How well you 
are looking.’ If I had known 
about your treatment sooner, and 
used it, I might have saved about a 
year’s time and much discomfort. 

keep a supply now on hand, and 
find it a great relief incase of tak- 
ing cold.” 

“Osnkosu, WIs., May 16, 1887. 

“Tf Icould ever forget the ben- 
efits of your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, I am very often re- 
minded of it by the enquiries I 
receive as to the genuineness of 
my commendation I sent you two 
years ago. [have replied to many; 
another this morning from Wash- 
ington Territory, which I enclose. 
I am glad to answer all these en- 
quiries, and glad that through my 
word spoken in favor of the Com- 
pound Oxygen so many have had 
serious attention called to it. I 





[)!5 STARKEY & PALEN'S 
JREATMENT 


—wora bruce. \\NHALATION. 


2 me Who has ever heard this term applied for the 
( OUSU mpt ] Oll. first time to a loved one without shuddering? 
; : The diagnosis of this disease in any stage is 
considered a death-warrant which may not be annulled. Ten years ago an 
intelligent physician in Vermont wrote to us as follows: ‘‘I have a patient, 
slightly ailing, whom Iam treating. In the near future he will be very 
sick ; and he willdie in spite of all the efforts of any physician that I know.” 
This is the helpless and despairing cry that goes forth from the minds 

of thousands every day in the year. The death of two hundred thousand 
annually in this country from consumption would appear to warrant that 
despair. The declaration is emphatic—‘‘ consumption cannot be cured.” 
But who is authorized to make this statement unless he knows that every 
resource in the world has been duly tried and has failed? We are among 
those who believe that Providence has not permitted any bane tocome upon 
his children for which he has not provided an antidote. In confirmation 
of this belief we are the dispensers of a remedy which has restored scores of 
invalids who have been pronounced by experts to be hopelessly sick with 






——_ 





consumption. 

Hundreds, who five, ten or fifteen years ago were given up to die, are 
now living witnesses to the fact that Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s Treatment 
by inhalation has cured them; and asa result this treatment is daily be- 
coming more and more recognized as the most effective remedy now 
known for pulmonary diseases. Our Compound Oxygen gives directly 
new and high vitality, which generally becomes apparent at the beginning 
of its use. This is more and more manifest in the increased appetite, and 
a sensation of life and bodily comfort which attend a continuance of this 
treatment. 

We cannot urge too strongly upon those suffering with this deadly 
disease the importance of beginning the treatment at once; and of per- 
sisting in its use until the vital system becomes fully restored and the last 
vestige of the disease is driven from the system. The above mentioned 
Vermont physician used our treatment upon his patient. A year later he 
wrote to us, ‘‘I shall continue to use it so long as I obtain such results as 
I have to the present time.” 

There are many intensely interesting considerations which invite 
expressions upon this subject. If any one will send for a copy of our 
brochure he may find it treated quite at length, and in a style which we 
are modest enough to believe will pay for a perusal. 


repeat my former assertion, I AM 
WELL, I still use the Treatment 
occasionally, if I have a cold, with 
good results. 

‘** Yours truly, 


C. WEBB.”’ 


“TOPEKA, KANSAS, | 
“Nov. 7, 1886. 

““T scarcely know what to say to 
you as my improvement has been 
so marked and rapid, so unexpect- 
ed and astonishing, that I dare not 
hope for a complete recovery for 
fear I may be disappointed. Suf- 
fice it to say at this time that when 
your first Treatment arrived last 
June, I was confined to my bed. 
Had -had night sweats of the worst 
character, a distressing diarrhea, 
and a more distressing cough, ex- 
pectorating about one pint of 
bloody mucus per day. I had de- 
creased in flesh from one hundred 
and forty pounds to ninety 
pounds. My family physician had 
made an examination of my lungs 
afew hours before the arrival of 
the Compound Oxygen, and found 
no air passing in my left lung and 
my right badly affected. He can- 
didly told me he could do nothing 
for me, and took my wife to one 
side and told her if I had friends 
to telegraph for them at once. 

‘“*T commenced taking the Com- 
pound Oxygen, and at the end of 
eight weeks was able to sit up, 
with a perceptible decrease of 
night sweats. Then I began to 
increase in flesh, and now at the 
expiration of four months I weigh 
one hundred and _ twenty-four 
pounds; night sweats gone. I 
feel vigorous, but my cough still 
continues and expectorate freely. 
My physician now says that some 
air is passing in my left lung ; but 
I will write no more for fear I may 
be too confident that the Com- 
pound Oxygen will restore me. I 
have been an invalid for fourteen 


years. 
‘* December 6, 1886. 

“JT am gaining every day in 
flesh; have gained about five 
pounds since | last wrote you. I 
am now able to attend to my busi- 
ness without fatigue. I walked 
two miles a few mornings ago 
without the least fatigue. I feel 
confident that the Compound Ox- 
yeu will effect a cure in my case. 
My left lung that was pronounced 
hepatized, by my physician, is im- 
proving gradually ; the air is pass- 
ing through it nicely. The sore- 
ness is all gone. All this change 
has been brought about by two 
Treatments of the Compound Ox- 
ygen. I am now on my third 
Treatment. BAKER.”’ 


For a plain statement of the effects of the Compound Oxygen Treatment upon pulmonary complaints and many interesting 


testimonials as to its results in Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, Debility, Rheumatism, 


Neuralgia and all Nervous and Chronic Disorders, send for the new brochure of 200 pages, published by Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch 


St.. Philadelphia, Pa., 331 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal., 58 Church St., Toronto, Canada. It will be sent free. 
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**Yioney at Four Per Cent.°° 

The often-exposed Cincinnati scheme for supplying 
loans and literature bobs up serenely, one of its circulars 
having been received by Frank R. Smith, Whitman Co., 
Washington Territory, who sends it to us with inquiries 
about the reliability of the concern. In reply, we would 
state that there is such a journal as the one named in the 
prospectus; but ifany one thinks he can upon payment 
of four dollars obtain a good paper two years, and a loan 
of five hundred dollars, with the agreement that no part 
of the principal shall be due and payable so long as he 
remains a subscriber, he has a wholly unwarranted 
amount of faith in human nature. 


Extending His Practice. 

Concord, New Hampshire, was once the home of a 
President of the United States, It is now the place of 
hail of a so-called * doctor,” who, through his ‘* secre- 
tary,’ employs a remarkably original method of extend- 
ing his practice. He first advertises for “ agents,*’ and in 
reply to inquiries sends circulars which give the details 
of his plans. To any one who will send him a list of six 
invalids and fifteen cents he promises ten per cent com- 
mission of the fees received for the tirst one who becomes 
his patient. For six patients secured by any one acting 
as agent “an elegant watch,” and for twelve patients 
thus secured ‘a genuine gold watch.” This making mer- 
chandise of the credulity of morbid humanity calls for no 
comment. It speaks for itself. Mr. E. L. Hege, Yorsyth 
Co., North Carolina, sends us one of the circulars which 
he received from this ** doctor.” We trust that no reader 
of the American Agriculturist will degrade himself so 
much as to accept an agency of this kind. 


**Crazy Quilt’? Supplies. 

Since the “crazy quilt’ enthusiasm prevailed so wide- 
ly in this country there have been many instances where 
advantage has been taken of the credulity of ladies, who 
are interested in that peculiar accomplishment. The 
** crazy quilt” epoch has passed by in the eastern part of 
the country, but still prevails to some extent in the in- 
terior, and there are not wanting persons in the large 
cities wiio take advantage of the activity which prevails 
in this busifieas. A letter from Mrs. E. F. Phillips, 
Logan County, Colorado, informs us of the receipt, by 
the writer, of four boxes of ribbon remnants, promised 
to be of silk and for which a dollar was charged. The 
money was sent in aregistered letter, and the ribbons 
were duly returned. The material proved to be of cotton, 
These cotton shams were returned to the office in New 
York, also in a regist2red letter, with request to refund 
the money or return such ribbons as had been promised. 
Of course no attention was paid to this letter by The 
Agency” in this city, and our Correspondent is out of 
pocket just so much. ‘To this class of frauds the Amer- 
tcan Agriculturist has often called attention heretofore in 
the Humbug columns, particularly in the period when 
they flourished the most extensively. We cannot caution 
our readers too much against the deception which 
lurks in so many of these circulars, and by which so many 
unsuspecting people are imposed upon. 

Two ** Doctors’ Rivals.” 

A. D. Colegrove, Erie County, Pa., encloses a queer 
circular in regard to a medical remedy which is styled 
“The Doctor's Rival.” It ig not stated in terms what 
afflictions this mediciue will cure, but we judge from the 
beginning of the cir ulur that ‘‘curiosity” is one of 
them. This complaint would not be affected by the ad- 
ministration of the remedy alone, but also by a sense of 
the patient’s having gotten rid of some of his loose dol- 
lars. This is a crafty circular and is a novelty among the 
many we receive. It is vague and uncertain enough to 
catch the unwary and those who are struck with wonder 
whenever the unknown or the marvelous is presented to 
them. We say to all, shun these remedies so full of 
promise and so likely to fail in the end. 

Asa general rule the people of Arabia are not known 
as victims of catarrhal complaints, and consequently a 
**catarrh cure’ denominated * Arabian * would seem to 
beara fanciful name. There probably is no ** specific ” for 














an established catarrk, but there are palliatives, and these 
can be readily furnished by any well instructed physician, 
and it is far better to consult such a man, than to send 
your money to Arabia, Abyssinia, or Mesopotamia, or to 
those who deal in specifics that bear these high-sounding 
titles. A word tothe wise should be sufficient for ‘‘ J. 
V. A.” His Colorado atmosphere is, in itself, remedial, 
and he onght to find good assistants to nature at home. 
Be careful of the ‘‘ Doctor’s Rival” in whatever shape it 
comes, and take the advice above given. 

Sewing Machines Given Away. 

B. Rogers, Monroe Co., Iowa, and Adna Phelps, Sanga- 
mon Co., Illinois, send us postal cards which purport to be 
issued by a certain Excelsior Sewing Machine Company 
of New York. According to the statements made in the 
cards the machine is to be given away ‘‘in exchange for 
the trouble of showing it to a few of your friends," 
though a remittance of a dollar and eighty-five cents is 
required “to cover the cost of packing and various 
charges.” A representative of the American Agricultur- 
ist called at the place designated, and found a small back 
room, empty and locked. Investigation showed that the 
room was rented to the notorious concern which adver- 
tises the ‘Swiss Stem Winders” which have been re- 
peatedly shown up in these pages. The only use made 
of the room avparently was to receive mail, which sup- 
position was corroborated by an attendant in the building 
who let out that at intervals throuzh the day a man came 
around and carried away the lettersand other mail mat- 
ter, which were slipped by the postman through a hole 
in the door, It would seem that the Broadway office had 
acquired so wide and unsavory a notoriety that it was 
found desirable to take another room, for the purpose of 
throwing the public off the scent. 


Adveriisements Which Deceive. 


Again,in the city of New York,one of those ‘‘ Telegraph 
Instruction” concerns has been arraigned before a mag- 
istrate by one of its dupes, upon the suggestion of an 
oftic'al; the pupil had parted with forty dollars, and, find- 
ing the proposed “ instruction” worihless, and that he 
had been really swindled, wanted back his money. The 
‘*company”’ relied not on good faith, but on its cleverly- 
drawn contract, which endeavored to protect it in the 
possession of any money paid it. The magistrate was 
willing to aid the deceived young man so far as he might, 
and gave his counsel further opportunity to plead, and so 
the case remains undetermined ; but that the youth had 
been deceived, there can be no question, whatever his 
legal rights as to redress may be. Therefore we say to 
the young men and women who are tempted by these ad- 
vertisements, think before you act, and don’t send your 
good money and hope, after money which never will come 
and brings only disappointment. There is nothing buta 
“trap” in these advertisements, and the foolish persons 
who are caught therein, only part with the money expend- 
ed, forthey may rest assured that no actual ‘‘ telegraph” 
company would regard their “ certificates”? as worth a 
moment’s consideration, or entertain the thought of em- 
ploying them at any price whatever. Only when boot- 
blacks are graduated direct from their“ kits” to teller- 
ships in national banks, may “ graduates”? of these 
‘telegraphic instruction” concerns expect to be set to 
work in earnest at forty five dollars toone hundred and 
twenty-five dollars monthly. 


The Old Game in a New Guise. 

The confidence men are working a new species of fraud 
on a plan that ought to have been worn ont long ago. 
Piausibility drives up to Honesty’s house with a vehicle 
containing a number of cheap hay forks, The stranger 
says that he has been selling these forks about the neigh- 
borhood and having a few left, he wishes to store them 
for a few days, and asks the farmer’s permission. This 
is accorded, and the stranger then suggests that the 
farmer, as a mere matter of form, sign a paper stating on 
what terms he receives the forks ; he also informs the 
farmer that if he will sell them or any of them during his 
absence, he will pay him fifty per cent commission on 
every sale, Tie document seems simple, and the unsus- 
picious farmer signs it, perhaps without reading it, and 
certainly without understanding its contents. A few 
weeks pass, when he is called upon by a third party and, 
to his surprise, receives a demand for an exorbitant price 
for the forks. He then learns for the first time that he 
has signed an agreement for the purchase of these imple- 
ments, which agreement is in due legil form, This game 
has been played in several of the counties of Southern 
and Eastern New York with considerable success. In 
one case aman was victimized for $225, and in another 
for $300. The caution which we have so often given in 
the American Agriculturist holds good—that farmers 
should. not sign any papers without an unequivocal 
understanding of their contents, and least of ail trust to 


these rambling peddlers, who mean mischief every time 
that they can accomplish it. 





Trading on the Affections. 

The ways undertaken by ‘‘men”’ in this world to eke 
out their livelihoods are more numerous than the sands 
on the seashore, and often more brutal than the ven- 
geance of the savage, and their exploiters are as rath- 
less of the agony they cause, as they are greedy in their 
avarice. A new fangled notion, whereby such creatures 
can put money in their purses, calls itself the ‘** Memo- 
rlal Card Company,” and hails from Philadelphia, 
whither its whining, heartless circulars find their way 
into households, where, as the **Company”™ has learned 
through some scheme of correspondence with local 
uncertikers, we imagine—the hand of death has been 
laid heavily, 

It is horrible and cowardly, this rasping anew the 
bleeding human hearts for the sake of a ttle galn— 
albeit the percentage of profit must be enormous—but 
“Companies” of this character are willing to make their 
gains, however they trade upon the hcliest affections of 
moarning men and women. 

Surely, of human nature’s phases, when money fs to 
be gained, we hive new and larger knowledge every 
day, and are given new reason to mourn “man’s !n- 
humanity to msn."’ 
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CAUTIONARY. 
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A Remarkable ** Magic Fael.’’ 

Mrs. A. E. Piper, Glynn County, Georgia, asks whether 
an article called ‘Magic Fuel” is trustworthy. As this 
isa Cincinnati product it is impossible for us to speak 
with entire accuracy with regard to it, but it would seem 
as ifthe promise made would be greater than the perform. 
ance. Among other things, we notice that this fuel * will 
burn without attention as long as heat is desired.’ Itseems 
to put no limit upon the perpetuity of the combustion, 
and nothing is said of the quantity that is required as long 
as ‘*the heat is desired.’’ A fuel without flame, smoke, 
or odor and which requires no pipe or chimney, and will 
burn anywhere and yield an intense heat, must be a re- 
markable feature in household economy. The electrical 
light will do something of that, but is hardly up to the 
qualifications which are claimed for this. Great caution 
is always required in regard to claims which have so 
much of the marvelous in their statement. 





**Agents’ Directory.’ 

Mr. Charles E. Simpson, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
writes us as to the advertisement appearing in other 
journals, for persons to send their names to fill up an 
“ Agents’ Directory,” and bring as perquisites sundry 
‘samples, circulars, books, newspapers, magazines,” 
otc. We caution every subscriber to this periodical to 
| beware of such schemes as this, however low or slightly 
to be considered the actual cost may be, because names 
are sought to be used in a multitude of ways, whereof 
many are very tortuous, and lead to uch inconvenience 
aud often loss, Again, there is acurious dusiness in this 
world, which is none other than the gathering names 
for saie ¢o newspapers with imaginary subscription lists, 
to magazines with tentative life, to vile dealers in un- 
mentionable quackeries, and to the makers of worthless 
and woree than worthless books. All sorts of endeavors 
are put forth for inducing people to forward their names 
and addresses to some central point, and thas prepare 
the stock in trade of these peculiar merchants. Naturally, 
there will then be a torrent of circulars and ‘ booke," 
‘*newspapers"’ and ‘ periodicals" (so-called), if only the 
means of loosing that torrent be given. 





Wanted a ** Lady’s Companion.” 

One of the most prevalent swindles, and at the same 
time the meanest, is to get money under false and fraudu- 
lent pretenses of furnishing employment. An advertise- 
ment signed ‘*Malcolm Thorndyke ” appeared recently 
in some Boston papers, for ‘ a lady of refinement to travel 
as companion with a middle aged lady,” and liberal pay. 
The offer looked so attractive that several worthy women 
answeredit. Each one of them received a letter from 
Thorndyke demanding two dollars, for which he prom- 
ised to send a railroad ticket to the place of his mother’s 
residence, which demand was complied with in many 
cases. As no railroad tickets came, complaint was made 
to the police, who hunted out the swindling “ Thorn- 
dyke.” His real name appears to be George R. Ames. 
When arrested he had just taken fourte:n letters contain- 
ing money from the post-office in response to his adver- 
tisement. He is held on numerous charges of obtaining 
mouey under false pretences, and improper use of the 
mails; but that does not restore the money to the poor 
girls and women who each sent him two dollars in the 
hope of securing permanent and respectable employment, 
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To every subscriber, new or old, to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 1888, whose subscription is received by us within 
THIRTY DAYS, at $1.50, and ten cents extra for postage, making $1.60 in all, we will present either one of the eight books de- 
scribed below (the choice to be named at the time of sending the subscription), and BOTH of our great Pictures, ‘Christ before 


Pilate” and ‘Christ on Calvary.” 


Of the eight books four are new, and all are valuable and profusely illustrated. 


Concerning the 


two pictures, which thousands of our readers have now received, we have from all quarters testimonials to the satisfaction of the re- 


cipients, and thanks that they have been enabled to become the possessors of such works of art. 
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OUR HOMES; How to Beautify Them. 


The taste for beautifying homes has steadily and rapidly developed during the 
past ten years. It is not alone the mansions of wealth and luxury which have experi- 
enced tlie results of this decorative advancement, but the humble homes everywhere 
through the land reveal! the beautifying touch of taste and skill. 

This volume aims to aid those who desire to ornament, decorate and beautify 
their hones with tbe labors of their own handiwork. It contains suggestions and 
directions for such household adornments as can be made in spare moments, requiring 
merely good tate and skill. 

150 Hlustrations. Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.00. 
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FENCES, GATES AND BRIDGES. 

Many works have been published upon rural architecture, and almost numberless 
plans. not only for the dwel.ing, but also for barns and all other out-buildings ; but 
this. we believe, is the first book published devoted altogether to fences. gates and 
bridges. It bas not come before its time. Multitudes throughout the country will 
be glad to secure such a work. It is packed full of most useful information. Who 
that lives on a farm, or in any country village, has not been compelled to give time 
and thought and work to either fence or gate or bridge, if not to all these, about his 
house? 

This book comes now asa helper. It describés the different kinds of fences: the 
rail and other primitive f-nces ; stone, sod, board, picket, barb-wire fences; portable 
fences and hurdles ; hedges ; fences of barb-wire and boards; fences fur streams and 
zullies. It tells all about making and setting posts, post holder, post driver; draw- 
ing. hfting and splitting posts. It describes and illustrates many kinds of gites and 
fastenings, wickets and stiles; and there is also a chapter on fence law, and one on 
country bridges and culverts. The three hundred illustrations are mainly those of 
fences, gate~, etc., which have been made and used, and their value thus proved. 


300 Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.00. 


FARM APPLIANCES. 


Describing Many Useful and Labor-Saving Appliances. 


The time has long gone by when men were compelled to work their farms with the 
simplest, roughest implements, ‘main strength” being what they had to depend 
upon, chiefly, for getting through the daily round of toi]. Ali that is changed, and 
wonderfully for the better. This most useful and attractive work, with its two 
hundred and fifty illustrations, gives a good idea of what revolutions many inventions 
have wrought in the modes of farming. It tells how to make simple appliances which 
help one to do the work of many, which secure comfort to the animals avout tlie farm, 
which supply the house with good water, which save time and are a constant help 
There are chapters on appliances for the barn, pasture and dairy; for the garden and 
orchard ; for handling hay and corn fodder ; for slaughtering and curing the meat. 
There are descriptions and illustrations of wells, pumps, cisterns and filters; of 
stump pullers. derricks and slings; of vehicles, rollers, harrows and markers. In 
fact, it would be difficult to find, in any one book, so much useful. valuable and prac- 
tical information for any person at all interested in labor-saving appliances as is 
crowded into this useful volume, which is so fu'ly and copiously iliustrated 


250 Illustrations, Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.00. 


PROFITS IN) POULTRY. 
Useful and Ornamental Breeds and their 


Management, 


Giving full descriptions of useful and ornamental breeds of poultry,and their 
profitable management. It is a most profusely illustrated volume of everything per- 
taining to the succe<sful raising of poultry—equilly valuable to the amateur fancier, 
the professional breeder, or the farmer. A thoroughly practical work, embodying the 
experiences and practices of the most prominent and successfu! pou'try raisers, which 
haa at once become the recognized authority. The teachings of the work are not of a 
local charac'er, but are adapted for all localities and climates. To the novice, as well 
ast» the more experienced ponltryman, it is of inestimable value, whatever the ob- 
jects miy be—the production of eggs. broilers, table or market fowls. The chapter 
On artificial! incubation alone is worth many times the price of the book, to any one 
engaged in poultry raising as a business. Such a work has long been wanted, and no 
poultry raiser, whatever his country or latitude. can peruse it without profit and 
pleasure. Though published only a comparatively short time, we have hid to issue 
ten editions to supply the demand 


100 Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 











Profitable 


Price, Post-paid, $1.00. 
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FARM CONVENIENCES. 

A Practical Hand-Book for the Farm, describing all man- 
ner of Home-Made Aidsto Farm Work. None of these 
Contrivances are Patented, and all Farmers can read- 
ily make most of them for themselves, 


A Manua! of what todo and how to doit. Made up of the best ideas from the 
experience of a large number of practical men. Every one of the two hundred and forty 
pages and two hundred engravings teaches a lesson in itself in Farm Economy. 

This invaluable book contains simple and clear descriptiou~ of labor-saving de- 
vices for all depariments of Farm Work, It abounas in importint hint~ and sug- 
ge-tious to aid farmers in the construction of these labor-saving cevie-s The 
volume ix, so to Speak, a complete and-book for doing every-day work quickly and 
readily : 

It will be seen from the above that this book covers a large field. and the need 
of this has long been felt, and itis certain to filla most important place in the farm 
library. 

200 Ellustrations. 
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HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES 
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Every Housekeeper can save many times the cost of the work by providing her- 
self with a long list of clieap, easily constructed labor-saving devices. The secret of 
success in housekeeping is knowing how tv do things quickly and well. ** House- 
hold Conveniences *’ is a key to this secret. 

A Most Complet: Volume, filled with valuable Hints and Suggestions for doin 
all kinds of Work in tiie Household. None of these contrivances are patented, and al 
Hou-ekeepers can readily make them for themselves. 

Cnapter I—Aprovut THE House. Chapter Il.—THE CeLutar. Chapter III.—Tue 
KITCHEN. Chapter IV.—PANTRIES AND CUPBOARDS. Chapter V.—THE DINING- 
Room. Chapter VI —Tue Sittine-Room. There are other chapters on the Library 
the Sewing-Room, &c., &c.—all making tle most exhaustive work of the kin 
extant. Tuis Volume abounds in common sense hints and suggestions from scores 
of experienced hous-keepers, is within the reach of all, and shou!d be a daily con- 
su'ted work in every bome. 

200 Illustrations, 


BARN PLANS AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
A Most Valuable Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, 
Plans, etc., by Practical Writers, for the Construction 
of Barns and all Outbuildings. 


Chapters are devoted, among other subjects, to the Economic Erection and Use 
of Barns, General Farm Baris, Cattle Barns and Stables, Dairy Barns, Sheep Barns 
and Sheds, Carriage Houses, Poultry Houses. Piggeries, Tool Houses, Cori Houses 
and Cribs, Ice Houses, Ice Houses and Cool Chambers, Dairy House, Spring Houses, 
Granirie=, Smoke Houses, Dog Kennels, Bird Houses, Root Cellars and Root Houses. 

The very large number of Mlustrations, more than Two Hundred and Fifty in all, 
constitute a most important feature of the work, presenting to tlie eye, as they do, 
designs and plans for every kind of Barns and Outbuildings, 

The proper and economical erection of Barns and Outbuildings requires far 
more forethought and planning than are ordinarily given to their construction. A 
barn once built is not readily moved or altered in size or shape, and the same may 
be said of a corn-house, a poultry-house, or even a pig-pen. 

257 Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 
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COTTAGE HOUSES, 
FOR VILLAGE AND COUNTRY HOMES. 

Together with Complete Plans and Specifications. By S. 

B. Reed, Architect, author of ‘‘ House Plans for Every- 
body,” etc. 

General descriptions, and detailed estimates of materials, construction, and cost, 
are given with each plan—by which any inteliigeut person may readily comprehend 
the character of the buildings, and which wii! enable any builder of ordinary experi- 
ence to prepare his estimates—corrected by the varving circumstances of locality and 
prices, and proceed to their erection. Nearly all these plans have been built from, 
and tieir practicability proven. They embrace a great variety of arrangement, and 
are adapted to meet the general want for convenient, comfortable, and economic 
homes. 

100 Illustrations, 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 





Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 








Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.25. 
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Premium Offers Still Open. 


If any of our readers have lost or mislaid the List 
of Premiums offered by the Publishers of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, another copy will be sent free on 
receipt of postal requésting it. 

April and May are good months for completing 
clubs already begun, or for securing some of these 
valuable premiums by new subscriptions. 


For German Readers. 
— 

Will all of our readers remember that we publish an 
edition in German, the Amerikanischer Agriculturist, 
and if they have German friends or employés place 
them in the way of securing this periodical. Send 
for sample copy. Price same as English. 








Specimen Copies. 
—<—>— 

All those who are soliciting subscriptions for the 
American Agriculturist and who require more speci- 
men copies should send for them, as these will be 
supplied on application. 





Prepare For Your Garden. 
— 

The attention of our readers is called to our ad- 
vertising pages and the good books referred to, 
helpful to farm and garden work. Our illustrated 
catalogue of valuable rural books will be sent free 
on receipt of postal card giving address. 





Good Reading inthe Advertising Columns. 
—<>_—_- 

An intelligent reader of these columns once re- 
marked that he found as much interesting matter 
in the advertising pages as in any part of the paper; 
and this we know is the experience of many. We 
call special attention to these pages. There is 
probably hardly a single person among our multi- 
tude of readers who will not find something there 
of interest and value. 
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Death of Judge William Parry. 
—With tie death of William Parry, of Parry (formerly 
Cinnaminson), New Jersey, horticulture and especially 
pomology loses one of its most prominent and successful 
promoters, Judge Parry was born October 9th, 1817, near 
Moorestown, N. J., and died at his home on February 
2th of this year. In 1838 he commenced the nursery and 
fruit growing business which gradually became the most 
extensive establishment of the kind in the State. He 
was the introducer of many new and valuable fruits, 
He was Vice-President of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, and held many other honorable positions. In his 
later years he devoted much attention to the breeding of 
Holstein-Friesian cattle. The nursery business, we are 
informed, will be continued under the firm name of 
** William Parry,”’ by his sons—John R. and Wim. Parry— 
who have had its active management for several years, 





Mutton Sheep and Lambs.—Among 
the arrivals of stock at the East Buffalo yards, a few 
weeks ago, were three Sots of grade Shropshires from 
Ohio. One lot of sixty-one head averaged one hundred and 
forty pounds, and sold at six dollars and twenty-five cents 
per hundred pounds. The second, of seventy-four head, 
averaged one hundred and fourteen pounds, or eight dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents per head; and the third, which 
consisted of ten picked sheep, averaged one hundred and 
eighty-five pounds, and sold for seven dollars per one 
hundred pounds, or twelve dollars and ninety-five cents 
per head. Abont the same time there also arrived a ship- 
ment of twenty-four Hampshire Down lambs, which av- 
eraged one hundred and two pounds, and sold for seven 
dollars and twenty cents per hundred pounds, or seven 
dollars and thirty-five cents per head. They were culls 
from the flock of an enterprising lady who manages a 
successful stock farm in Michigan, With such object 
lessons as these in view it is easy to see what kind of 
sheep pay on high-priced land. 





Buckwheat for Fuel.—Fred. A. Gilbert, 
Big Stone Co., Minnesota, writes us of the great severity 
of the weather during this last winter, and says ‘* there 
has been a good deal of stock lost on account of the bliz- 
zard. We were snowed in for overa mouth without any 





fuel and burnt buckwheat with good success.’’ Buck- 
wheat can take the cake for fuel. 





Fruits for Colorado.—D. W. Cozad, 
the well-known pomologist of La Cygne, Kansas, in reply 
to our inquiry, recommends the following varieties of 
fruits as best adopted for Eastern Colorado: “ Apples— 
Ben Davis, Winesap, Jonathan, Missouri Pippin, Rome 
Beauty, Rawle’s Jannet, Romanite, Seeknofurther, Wag- 
ner, Bailey’s Sweet, Autumn Strawberry, Maiden’s Blush, 
Wealthy, Utter, and Early Harvest. If additional varieties 
are desired, the Red Astrachan, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Mann, and Huntsman’s Favorite ; and also a few Crabs, as 
Transcendant and Whitney’s No. 20. Pears—Bartlett, 
Duchess, Osband’s Summer, Vicar of Winkfield, Kieffer, 
and Flemish Beauty. Plums—Wild Goose, Weaver, 
Marianna, and Pottawatomie. In Peaches he would plant 
none except good reproducing seedlings. Grapes—Con- 
cord, Moore’s Early, Worden, and Martha. Strawberries 
—Crescent, with a good fertilizing sort, Cumberland 
Triumph, Downing, and Kentucky. Raspberries—Cuth- 
bert, Shaffer’s Colossal, Gregg, and Mammoth Cluster. 
Blackberries—Snyder and Early Harvest. Currants—Red 
Dutch and Fay's Prolific. Forest Trees—Catalpa spe- 
ciosa, Black Walnut, White Ash, Black Locust and Soft 
Maple.” 
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Business Department. 
—< > 

Holstein Butter Test.—Messrs. Smith, 
Powell & Lamb, of Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, New 
York, write us that they have tested seventy-seven Hol- 
stein-Friesian cows of their herd for butter, with the re- 
sult that the average of the entire herd was one pound of 
butter from nineteen and three-tenths pounds of milk. 
The average production of butter was eighteen and 
forty seven hundredths pounds in seven days. 


Clydesdale Stud Book.—Volume X. 
of the Stud Book of the Clydesdale Horse Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland has been published in Glas- 
gow. It contains three thousand one hundred and thirty- 
eight pedigrees—nearly two hundred more than any pre- 
vious volume. It carries the pedigrees of mares from 
Nos, 5,893 to 6,892, and of stallions from Nos. 5,473 to 
6,423. The arrangement, like that of previous volumes, 
reflects great credit upon Mr. MacNeilage, the Secretary 
of the society. 


Indiam Relics.—G. E. Duer, of Millers- 
burg, Ohio, is making a collection of Indian relics and is 
desirous that any farmers who have in their possession 
curiosities of this sort, such as iron or stone axes, darts, 
spears, pipes, or any similar stones found in the fields, 
will write him, and if they are willing to part with these 
relics, he will gladly pay the transportation. 


Hay-Making Implements.—The work 
of the hay-field has been relieved of its fatigue and un- 
certainty by the invention of mowers, horse-rakes, ted- 
ders, and other appliances for employing horse power in 
place of human muscles. One of the best of these im- 
proved implements is the Thomas Rake made by the 
Thomas Manufacturing Company, of Springfield, Ohio. 
It is made in various styles, for one or two horses. The 
Thomas Tedder, from the same manufacturers, is another 
very superior implement. It secures quick and thorough 
drying of the hay, besides saving an immense amount of 
hand Jabor. It is also made for one or two horses. Both 
these implements will pay for themselves the first season 
on a farm of moderate size, 


Use Good Tools.—No farmer can afford 
to waste muscle, time, and horseflesh by the use of in- 
ferior tools when he can obtain good ones. Such an 
implement, for example, as the * Acme” Pulverizing 
Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler, is worth more than 
its price ina single season on any farm. It stirs and 
turns over the surface soil as deeply as is needed in the 
most perfect manner, and when the land is crossed it is 
left as fine as a garden bed. Corn stubble is prepared by 
it for oats without plowing, and the yield of oats is better 
than on land plowed and then harrowed by o!d: fashioned 
harrows. In the orchard and vineyard it stirs up and 
pulverizes the surface without mutilating or injuring the 
roots. If we had no other way of getting an “ Acme” 
we would sooner sell a cow to raise the means than to do 
without its use, 


The Best Paint. — The season for paint- 
ing dwellings and other structures is at hand. It is far 
better to attend to this matter in the early spring days 











than to defer it until the blistering sunshine, dust and 
insects of midsummer have arrived. The cheapest paint 
is evidently the one which will render the greatest 
amount of service for the outlay, rather than one which 
lacks staying qualities, though it may sell at a lower 
price. It costs »s much for labor to apply a poor fleeting 
article which must be soon renewed as a better one which 
will remain unchanged for years. The ** Liquid Paint” 
of the H. W. Johns Manufacturing Company is an article 
of permanent and substantial value. Its first cost is from 
ten to twenty-five cents per gallon more than that of in- 
ferior articles, but it possesses such covering properties 
that two coats of it are equal to three of the lower-priced 
paints, The difference in price is thus more than made 
up, and the saving in cost of applying is additional gain. 
Besides this, the better article lasts unimpaired much 
longer than the inferior one, This decided opinion is 
based upon long experience, and the testimony of many 
well-known people who fully sustain the claims of the 
company. The manufacturers have published an illus- 
trated list of some of the public buildings, extensive 
structures, and dwelling houses in various parts of the 
country on which these paints have been used, so that 
every one can convince himself of their excellence. 
Those intending to use paint for whatever purpose 
should send for this catalogue. 


Life Insurance; a Sheet Anchor.— 
The advertisement of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, which appears in another column, presents a 
remarkable exhibition of the success and the resources 
of this great company. During the year 1887 there is 
shown an increase of about $3,000,000 in assets and more 
than $21,000,000 in insurance written during the year. 
While the increase of insurance in force is $54,561,996. 
Owing to the adoption of a new law in the State of New 
York, by which life insurance companies are required to 
estimate their liabilities on the basis of a four per cent 
interest, the showing of surplus is considerably reduced, 
but even under this new State standard it amounts to 
nearly $12,600,000. The assets of the company on the Ist 
of January last were more than $83,000,000 and the total 
amount of insurance in force was $359,000,000. Losses 
have been paid promptly and to the satisfaction of those 
who represented the policy holders, It would appear 
that the death rate of the company for the last year has 
been low, which indicates that lives on which risks have 
been taken have been carefully selected. It is policy 
for those insuring their lives, who would have a well- 
founded hope for the future, that they should place their 
risk only in the hands of stable and jong-established 
companies, These conditions of stability and soundness 
are shown by the report of the New York Life Company, 
aanaiaial 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


Mention this periodical in writing to advertisers. 




















The Only machine that received an award on beth Horse-power 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and it 


the Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in the 
United States, for illustration and description in ‘Appleton’s Cyclo« 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus adopting itas 
the standard machine ofthis country. Catalogue sent free. 


Address, © MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥, 





ENTIRELY NEW. 


“e - 








Clark's Cutaway Harrow. 


Beats the World. Ground made 
Has a Seeding Attachment for 
Send for new circular with full 


Supersedes the Plow. 
intoa perfect seed bed. 
sowing all kinds of grain. 


particulars, 
_ HIGGANUM WE’G. CORPORATION, 
Higganum, Conn. SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


WAREHOUSES, 189-191 Water Street, New York, and No. 38 
South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 








To All Seed Buyers 
Our complete illus- 
trated Annual of 


ew 
Mes 





FREE 


a's 


vs 




















Prices low for reliable seeds. 
Sold last season to Thousands of 
Farmers and Gardeners and no 
complaints. We are Growers as 
well as Dealers. Originators of Aeme. 
Favorite and BEAUTY Tomatoes, &e. 
Box 170, Columbus, O. 
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LS, HARM fF 


<2) MMA CHIN se ERY, TOOL 
” | 
v ACME Pulverizing Harrow, Clod — 


Crusher and Leveler. 
Illustrated Pamphlet free. 
Don’t be deceived by worthless imitations. 
Genuine bear Trade-Mark, have Steel 
<— Clod Crushers, Double Flexible Gang 
Bars and the Improved Style also has 
Adjustable, Reversible Coulters, 
which, when worn, may be turned end for 
end thus giving double the amount of wear. 


Works the entire surface of the ground. No 
other Harrow combines these points. 














Best on® 
Earth, 


Delivered free at 
numerous Distributing 
epots, 


Agents 
Wanted. 






Sizes: 3 to 12 Feet. 
With or without Sulky. 


Sent on trial 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, _ 
MILLINGTON, MORRIS COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


to any responsible 
Farmer in the U.S. 


Be sure and mention this Paper. 





ee: is knowing a good thing when 
you see it; Wisdom is getting it. 

Nail Puller; B, Monk ey 
Wre nch and Vise; C, Hammer; 

D, large Gas Pliers “iE Pincers; 

'» Wire Cutter; G small Gas Pliers; 
H. Nut Cracker. Yor farmers, doc- 
tors, horsemen. gt wane needs 
it—city or country. ld by hard- 
ware trade. If your dealer is out, 
we will send direct on wont it of pric 2. 
Tools, 10 inch, weight 134 Ibs., %1.25. 
13 in., weight 2'4 Ibs, $1.00. 







Polished, 25 cents ex 
MODEL MFG. CO, 195 Huntingdon St. Phiin. Pa. Sole Mfrs. 


MODEL 


 weucarion 5 











>= 20; 


_ BEST CAST STEEL, AGE 


AGENTS 


WANTED 


Patent Applied for. 





E 
— a part 
3 eee a Stron 
‘ it Practica 
‘ Tool. 
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USE HAYING 


ve STANDARD roocs 


For stacking out infields or mowing away inbarns 


The use of a good Hay Carrier and Fork a few 
hours in a catching time may save many times its 
cost. Atsuch times, any thing that facilitates the 
handling of hay lessens the risk from bad weather. 





We an. Aa Anti-Friction, Reversible, Swivel 
and Rod Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple Horse 
Hay Forks, Pulleys, F loor Hooks, ete. Also the 
celebrated ‘Halladay Pumping Wind Mill in 18 
sizes, the Geared Wind Mill in 11 sizes, the U.S 
Stolid Wheel Wind Mill in 5 sizes; also the IXl. 
Feed Mill, 1XL Corn Sheller, IXL Stalk Cutter. 
Horse Powe rs, Jacks, Pumps, Tanks, etc, Send for 
catalogue and eC es. Agents wanted in unassigned 
territory. U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO,, Batavia, Ill. 





-PROFITS FOR FARMERS, 


Arain storm is coming, how can 
save my hay? Ask your dealer for 
Monatich Hay Carrier circu 
lars or write us. Best made. We manu- 
facture the latest Improved —. — 
Catalogue free. Oborn Bros., box B, ¥ os 







Agents & 
Wanted 





Wind Engine aoe 


Strongest and 
easiest regulated ¢ 
All Working 








Wal t not to 
arrantea piow 
down off the ert rand 
that our Geared Wind- 
mills have double the 
power of any other mii: 
in existence. Mrs. of 
Tanks & Wind- 
mill supplies 
of every de- 
, — 

























scription and 
the celebrated 


CHALLENGE 
Feed Grinders, 
HORSE POWERS. 
Corn Shellers, 
PUMPS & BRASS 
Cylinders, 
Send for Cata- 
logue & Prices. 


Nay 


SS 


Always buy the best 


Good Agents Geared orPumpingMi!! 
WANTED! On 30 Days’ Test Trial 


CHALLENGE WIND MILL AND | FEED MILL CO. 
TAVIA, KANE C 





PACIFIC BROADCAST 


.SOWER. 


evenly than 
erfeetly adjust- 





REATLY IMPROVED for 1886 
Guaranteed to Sow 50 per cent 


‘wider and more 


any In ase, P 
able. Double Slides and Cut-off, 


The most perfe ct ‘mac whine now made. It is not 
attached to Tail Board of wagon, but is a complete 


~ s mad Sower. Leaves no streaks behind wagon. W astes 
Rosse ms “fate * Malleable Iron. no grain, Warranted superior to any, Send for 
circulars. Manufactured by 


SPRINGFIELD MACHINE co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





WHITMAN AGRIC’L *co., St. Louis, Moe 





THE PERKINS‘ 


Wind Mill 


a the Strongest and Best Self- . 
gulating Wind Mill made. Full Dy ? 

instruc tions for erecting sent with the first ; 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address | }: ~ 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., f. 


Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 









‘Perfect 








BLACKSMITHING on the FARM 


me and money by using Holt’s celebrated 


FORGE and KIT of TOOLS Fer $20 


Larger Size, $25. Single F or ‘orge, 610. 0. 
Blacksmiths’ Tools, Hand Drilis, &c. 
HOLT MFG. CO., 514 Central = —— eveland, o. 


CRINDER. 


ing Machine Wheel. 





and farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
aretime. J.V. Kenyon, Glens Falls, 
18 one day, $76.50 one week. 
Proofs and catalogue free. 
J. E,SHeEeparD & Co., Cincinnati, O, | 


hoar durings 
N. Y., made & 
So can you. 


logue. Agents w ae in every County. 
AGENTS sens 


EERE 


SUCCESSORS TO 


lar GRINDER 







WAY y ~~ 


Mowing 


MACHINE KNIFE 


Weighs but (8 Lbs. 


Can be carried into the field and attached to Mow- 
Send for Descriptive Cata- 


HIGGANUM M'F'G CORP., Higganum,Ct. 


WAREHOUSE. 3S So. Market St., Boston. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 & 191 Water St.,N.Y. 





ee 


Wy 





MP LEMENTs, BG, \— 





EMPIRE DRILL 








Pe etna as advertised. Circulars and Essay “How 
to Raise Wheat,” to all who mention this paper 
EMPIRE DRILL CO., Shortsville, nm. ¥. 





THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE 
| DRILLS. 


GRAIN 


World Over. 





= Party 
THE GREATE EST ON 
Send for Cirev M ay tte 
BIC KFORD. & TiUFFMAN, Macedon, 


nipine or wacine steet CULTIVATORS 


With Double Row Corn 
Planter and Fertilizer 
complete in one machine. 
fA Crowned with Medals 
i! aince 
Asch SING of the CORN FIELD 
Thousands in use giving 
entire satisfaction. 

Agents wanted. Cata- 


Unrivaled in Field Work the 
*qsIuly puv oainjowjn 
UB] *[VlL93IUY UL payjeoxoug 


eager. 





y logues free. Name this paper 
3 HENC it ‘ke DROMGOLD, 
York, Pa. 








‘Kemp's Manure Spreader, 


Valuable Im provements for 188s. 





25 Per Cent Cheaper than any ‘shine, 
all things considered. 

_ Fight years on the market. References from every State 

in the Union, Illustrated Circular free. 

KEMP & BURPEE M’F’G. CO., 


EW 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


1y SCT oe 
THRESHING MACHINES 
HORSE POWERS AND SAW MILLS 


Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for separat- 
ing and cleaning 

Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 
equal to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine 
Clover Huller in addition. 

Two Speed Traction and Plain Engines, 4 to 15 
Horse Power, positively the most desirable for Lightness, 
Economy, Power and Safety. Boiler has horizontal tubes, 
and is therefore free from the objectionable features of 
vertical boilers. 

Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. All 
sizes. Send for Catalogue. Address, 


THE WESTINCHOUSE CO., 


Schenectady, N. Y. 














FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 

SPRINGFIELD, OH10, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor* 
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BENNETT’S IMPROVED 


TUMP PULLER 


Sent anywhereintheU, 9. 
On Three Days Trial. 
On runners. Workéd by 2men. 


WARRANTED 

THE BEST 
Practical Stump 
Puller made. = 











Fk 












LIFTS 20 To 50 TONS. 
Five sizes, Prige, $35 to $70. 
Circulars free, Man’f’d by 

» H.L.BENNETT, 


Westerville, O, 





WE MANUFACTURE 


WELL DRILLS 


FOR 
a Water, Coal and Gas, 


7 eS of 
J rgeest Stoc n America. 
Seam Furmers with small out- 
lay_ (experience unnecessary), Can 
make large profits. Norisks. Can 
direct buyers to paying territory. 

Prospecting for Water, Coal 

or Gas done on application. 


HORSE POWERS 

FODDER A 

CUTTERS, PUMPS AND WELL SUP- 

PLIES, , Mention this Paper. fing 
Cc. 


. to cover cost 
Catalo 


ES 
ce TUBULAR WELL WORKS, 
68 W. Lake St, Chicago, Ile 










LIGHTNING WELL MACHINE MAKERS. 
We are the largest Manufacturers,—have sunk 
529 ft. in 10 hours. Our Encyclopedia of 800 
engravings of Well, Wind-Mill, Prospecting, 
Pumping and Diamond Pointed Rock Drill- 
ing Machinery, or our treatise on Natural Gas 
will be mailed for 25 cts. Are sneing parties 
who advertise to make Hydraulic 
Mwachinery, and their customers for 









THE AMERICAN 
4 WeELL Works, 
AURORA, ILL., 
UU. S.A 


(RE YOU THINKING 











EMPIRE WELLAUGERCO.,ITHACA,N.Y. 
EVERY GOOD FARMER 


WHO HAS USED THE 


COLUMBIA CHILLED PLOW 


Says it is the Lightest Draft, Easiest to Handle, 
Strongest 2nd Most Durable, does Better Work in 
All Soils, in short THE BEST PLOW IN THE 
MARKET. Don’t fail to trya COLUMBIA before 
purchasing any other. Send for price list, testimonial and 
calendar. If they are not sold in your vicinity send for 
Special introducing Price. Mention this paper. Address, 


COLUMBIA PLOW WORKS, 


Copake Iron Works, Columbia Co., N.Y. 








K UTTU 1 

nt anywhere oO trial to operate ‘against a! 
other Presses, the Custon< 
er keeping. the one thet 
suits best. No one hasever 
dared show up any other 
4 Press, a3 Decerick's Press 
ti———« is known to be beyond 
bat competition, and will bale 
4 . With twice me Po ae 

: any Other. e only wa 
gy interior machines can be 
Zz 601d isto deceive the in- 
experienced by ridiculously 
false statements, and thus 
sell withoutsightorseeing, 
» and swindle the purchaser. 
bat Working any, other Press 
vy? alongside of Dederick’s al- 
M ways sells the purchaser a 
HDederick Press, and all 
= Pa icnow it too well to show 
up. Address for circular and location of Western 

and Southern storehouses and Agents. 


P, K, DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N.Y. 











THE BRADLEY 


“BIG 6” MOWER 


Cuts a swath 6 feet wide and is easily handled by an ordinary farm 
team. Double the usual amount of grass can be cut with one team and 
one man. Three yearsin the market has demonstrated that the Brad- 
ley No. 6 is the most economical tool ever purchased by the farmer. 
We guarantee the draft to be satisfactory to the purchaser on rg | ordi- 
nary level farm. We also make Mowers to cut 3'¢ ft., 4'4 ft., 4'6 ft. and 
5 ft. The Bradley Reapers, Mowers and Rakes are the Best 
in the World, Send for Circulars. 


BRANCHES: BRADLEY & CO., 


63 Murray St., New York. 
32 So. Market St., Boston. Syracuse, N. Y. 
teen 2 RT NN ARR 


ROWN WHEELBARROW GRA39- SEEDER; 


S 
Best 
MACHINE MADE t05°w (lover e Timon} le 
ADJUSTED to SOW THE DESIRED f : \y QUANTITY PER ACRE INSTANTLY?) 
a a r= INEXPENSIVE:WARRANTED ¥ 
ROW BICYCLE WHEEL WI ' enue ' ; 
ORDER SAMPLE & SECURE AGENCY r0* YOURToWN.. i CROWN M F6 (° PHELPS, y 
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\ LIGHT STRONG 2 DURABLE. :+* 

GEARING. 
4\CAM HUB VIBRATOR, LEVER FRICTION, 
Be SOWS EVEMLX © A(CURATELY.© EASILY 















































Of buying a NEW HARROW this Spring? 


If so, don’t fail to send for our free Illustrated Catalogue of Harrows, which also contains much 
practical information on the subject of cultivation in general. Address, 


HERENDEEN MFC. CO., Ceneva, N. Y. 


<a> |) 
N ky a , 
13stylesCLAY CRUSHERS@ 
Machines with orwithoutCrushers. 6 different Brickma 


Factory 


























Avpress FREY, SHECKLER & HOOVER, Bucyrus. On10.. — OUTFITS _ 
7 ECLIPsS#F ’ 
EOL= DIGGER | Shik MACHINERY 
Recettanonsarrc i: | TALE Galil CLAY CRUSHERS 






BEST Woal 


i hia 
machine works on a NEW PRINCIPLE, 
and isunlike any thinginthe market Wo | 
elaim for this tool: Ist. That onecan diz | 
from TWO to THREE HUNDRED bolcs 
two feet deep in one dar. 24. That it will diz 
sina aia SEU L YE 
will work successfully in VER ARD or ay 
ROUGH ground where other diggers and 8 = * Ee Sis — 
augers will not work atall. 3d, You stand ap Adaress = 
straight while using it, consequently no back- »-W.PENFIELD 
breaking work, (-7 It will pay you to send ON, Willoughby, 0. 








LAGONDA MFG. CO. suce’rs toP. 7, Cole &Co, 
Box 187. 0. SPRINGFIFTD. OHTO, 
RENCE 








AN EMINENT SUCCESS! 
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Self Guiding. Uses a wheel landside, Two horses a said 

ge cee otis sah tn dpe ~~ A p ti i 3 Wh : | S Ik P] 

man, Nopole(exceptamong stumps). No side a s 
REE RETEG | tcwws gut of tho gromaa without tturtan 
straighter t raws out of the ground without disturbing 
ot aioe We eee the furrow. Full line of CHILLED STEEL AND 
over. No equal in hard, stony ground, or on hillsides. COMBINATION WALKING PLOWS, Send for cir- 
Our book, ** FUN ON THE FARM,”? sent Free culars. 


all who mention this paper. 


ECONOMIST PLOW C0. “°&3%.25°> GALE MANUFACTURING CO., 
os tus elas ten 


Sanita planes one Se ALBION, MICH. 
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Dairymen’s Manual 


-ON— 


THE DAIRY. 


Including, The Seleetion of the Farm; The Culti- 
vation of Crops; The Selection and Breeding 
of Cows; Management of the Milk; Making 
Butter and Cheese, and the Treatment of Dis- 
eases Incident to Dairy Cows. 


By HENRY STEWART, 
Autior of ** The Shepherd's Manual,” *‘ Irrigation for the 
Farm, Garden, and Orchard,” etc. 
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PLAN OF A DAIRY FARM. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The dairy industry has advanced with greater strides 
during the last two decades than any other of the great 
agriculturalinterests. Formerly it was mainly confined to 
New England and the Middle States. Now, however, in the 
prairie States,dairying has become a leading industry, and 
it isnotable that in the more recently settled Territories 
of the Northwest, the cheese factory or creamery is one of 
the earliest features in a new settlement. During the 
period referred to, the entire business of dairying has be- 
come almost revolutionized. The extension of the asso- 
ciated system, the invention of new and greatly improved 
implements and machinery, and new processes, have occa- 
sioned these radical changes. The Dairyman’s Manual em- 
bodies a full knowledge of improved methods, and all that 
islatestand most valuable in dairy lore. Its author has 
Jong occupied an advarced position in the march, of dairy 
improvement, as a practical dairyman, a scientific “investi- 
gator, and a writer for the press. The book embraces the 
entire subject,and will prove a trustworthy hand-book to 
every one who is interested in any department of dairying. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Cuapter [. Dairy Farming.—II. Dairy Farms.—III. 
Cows for the Dairy.—IV. Breeding and Rearing Dairy 
Cows.—V. Crops for Dairy Farms.— VI. Grasses for 
Pastnresand Meadows.—VII. Soiling and Soiling Crops. 
—VIII. Ensilage of Fodder.—IX. Dairy Buildings.—xX. 
Water Supply. —XI. Foods for Use in the Dairy.—XII. 
‘veding Rations.—XIII. Management of Cows in the 
e.—XIV. Rearing Calves for the Dairy.—XV. Milk. 
Cream.--XVIL. Milking and Milking Apparatus, 
—XVUHL. The Care of Milk.—XIX. Cream ard its Peculi- 
arities.— XX, Churning and Churns.— XXI. Butter.— 
XXII. Creameries.—XXIIT. Iee Honses..-—XXIV. Cheese 








Making.—XXV. Milk Dairyine.--XXVI. Winter Dairy- 
ing.— XXVIII. The Family Dairy. — XXVIII. Diseases 
of Cows. 


CLOTH, 12mo. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


O. JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE, 


A TREATISE ON THE 


PROPAGATION, CULTURE, AND HISTORY 
OF THE ROSE. 
By SAMUEL B. PARSONS, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


In his Preface to the new and revised edition the author 
says :—Upon the classification we bestowed much thought, 
and now, after many years, we think it is still the best we 
could have made. Rose growers will, we think, find the 
labor of selection much diminished by its simplicity. In 
directions for culture, we give the results of our own ex- 
perience, and have not hesitated to avail ourselves of any 
patisfactory results in the experience of others which 
might enhance the utility of the work. In the list of sorts 
published with the first edition there were nearly two 
thousand names. So great has been the increase of varie- 
ties in forty years that it would be a work of labor to 
enumerate them. Some of the best varieties in the first 
edition are still the best, and in revising the list of sorts we 
have not thrown out all of these. For our labor we shall 
feel abundantly compensated, if this work, in its revised 
form, shall in any way tend to produce a more general ad- 
miration and increased culture of the most beautiful flower 
known. 

CONTENTS. 

CHapTeR I. Botanical Classification.—II. Garden Classi- 
fication.—III. General Culture of the Rose.—IV. Soil, Situa- 
tion, and Planting.—V. Pruning, Training, and Bedding.— 
VI. Potting and Forcing.—VII. Propagation.—VIII. Multi- 
plication by Seed and Hybridizing.—IX. Diseases and In- 
sects Attacking the Rose.—X. Early History of the Rose 
and Fables Respecting its Origin.—XI. Luxurious Use of 
the Rose.—XII. The Rose in Ceremonies and Festivals, and 
in the Adornment of Burial-places.— XIII. The Rose in the 
Middle Ages.—XIV. Perfumes of the Rose.—XV. Medical 
Properties of the Rose.—X V1. General Remarks. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 





NEW, ENLARGED EDITION. 


KEEPING ONE COW. 


Being the Experience of a Number of Praciical 
Writers, in a Clear and Condensed Form, 


— UPON THE — 


MANAGEMENT OF A SINGLE MILCH COW. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 





NEW AND ENLARCED EDITION. 


HEINRICH'’S 


WINDOW FLOWER GARDEN. 


By JULIUS J. HEINRICH. 


The author is a practical Florist, and this interesting 
volume embodies his personal experiences in Window 
Gardening during a long period. 

OVER 70 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 75 CENTS. 





IN PREPARATION. 


Quince Culture 


A Hand-Book for the Propagation and Culti- 
vation of the Quince, 


=—— CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF — 


Varieties, Diseases, and Insect Enemies. 
With Numerous Engravings. 
By W. W. MEECH, A.M., V.D.M., 


Honorary Member of the New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 








NEW AND ENLARCED EDITION. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS 


— OF THE — 


Farm and Garden. 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


Beneficial Insects. 
By Mrs. MARY TREAT. 


Those who remember Mrs. Treat’s articles in ‘‘ Hearth 
and Home,"*aud other periodicals, need not be told of 
the pleasing manner in which she presents ecfentific 
facts, But sheis more than a popular writer ; as an orig- 
inal investigator, she has added much to our knowledge 
of both Plants and Insects, and those who are familiar 
with Darwin’s vorks, are aware that he gives her credit 
for important observations and discoveries, This bookis 
new and enlarged, and will be found one of the most val- 
uable, as a popular work, that has ever been issued. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


HOME FISHING 


— AND ~— 


HOME WATERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON FISH CULTURE. 


By SETH CREEN. 


The nameof the author of this work is of more than 
national fame. His keen observation, his prolonged famil- 
iarity with all that pertains to the finny tribe, particularly 
in the inland waters of the United States and Canada, his 
thorough scientific equipment, and his practical enthusiasm, 
give to his writings a character and authority possessed by 
no one else, numerous and able as are his coadjutors in 
the same field. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS, 


MBC OF AGRICULTURE. 


By MASON C. WELD, and Other Writers. 


A new and very valuable work for all interested in farme 
ing and gardening. As its name implies, it treats upon the 
fundamental principles of agriculture, both scientifically 
and practically considered. In no previously published 
work have the elements and primary conditions of success- 
ful farming been explained and described in so clearand 
concise a manner. o those intending to become pos 
sessors of farms or country residences, as well as to those 
already ae in pene farm work, the careful 
study of this manual will become a source of pleasure and 
profit. 

The principal subjects treated_upon are: Farming asa 
Business; The Mechanical and Chemical Composition of 
Soils; Maintaining and Increasing Fertility; Relations of 
Soil to Water, Frost and Warmth; Clearing and Tilling 
Land; Weeds and their Destruction; Exhaustion of the 
Soil; Chemical and Yard Manures; Different Crops and 
their Requirements; Rotation; Harvesting, Storage, and 
Marketing of Crops; Feeding Rations of Animals; Poor 
and Rich Farmers (the X, Y, Z of Agriculture). 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


GARDENING FOR PLEASURE 


A Guide to the Amateur in the Fruit, Vegetable and 
Flower Garden, With Full Directions for the 
Greenhouse, Conservatory, and Window-Garden. 

By PETER HENDERSON, 

Author of ** Gardening for Profit,’ ** Practical Floré- 

culture.” * Hand-Book of Plants.” * Garden and 
Farm Toyics,’ ** How the Farm Pays.” 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
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Allen’s New American Farm Book. 
By Ricwarp L. ALLEN. Revised and greatly enlarged 
by Lewis F. ALLEN. The very best work on the sub- 
ject; comprising all that can be condensed into an 
available volume. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 
$2.50. 

Farm Conveniences. 

A manual of what to do, and how to doit. Describ- 
ing all manner of home-made aids to farm work. 
Made up of the best ideas from the experience of 
many practical men. With over 200 engravings. 
Price, post-paid, $1.50. 

Fences, Gates and Bridges. 

With over 250 illustrations. A work which has long 
been wanted ; with numerous descriptions, fully il- 
It contains also a Synopsis of the Fence 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, 


lustrated. 
Laws of the different States. 
post-paid, $1 00. 

Farm Appliances. 
With nearly 250 illustrations. Describing numerous 
useful and labor-savlng appliances, and will be found 
of great value in every department of farm work, 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


Thomas’ Farm Implements and Ma- 
chinery. ~ 

By Jonn J. Toomas. The principles of their construc- 
tion and use; with simple and practical explanations 
of the laws of motion as applied on the farm. There is 
not an agricultural writer that could be named more 
respected than John J. Thomas, or one whose judg- 
ment and freedom from personal bias in discussing 
new implements could be more implicitly relied upon. 
With 287 illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 
$1.50. 


Leland’s Farm Homes, In-doors and 
Out-doors. 

By E. H. Letanp. This is a most charming book, 
written in a most captivating style, by a writer thor- 
oughly familiar with the subjects treated. Every page 
abounds in valuable hints and suggestions, commu. 
nicated in an entertaining, narrative form, Illustrat- 
ed. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Injurious Insects of the Farm and 
Garden. 
With achapter on beneficial insects. By Mrs. Mary 
Treat. Every owner of a farm or even of a garden 
plot will be glad to learn what this book tells, ina 
pleasing way, about insects both injurious and bene- 
New, enlarged, and fully illustrated edition. 
Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


ficial. 
Cloth, 12mo. 


Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, 
Garden, and Orchard. 

By Henry Stewart. New and enlarged edition. 
This work is offered to those American farmers, and 
other cultivators of the soil, who, from painful expe- 
rience, can readily appreciate the losses which result 
from the scarcity of water at critical periods. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth,12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50, 


Marris’ Talks on Manures. 
By Josepu Harris, M. §., author of ‘* Walks and 
Talks on the Farm,” “ Harris on the Pig,” etc. Re- 
vised and enlarged by theauthor. A series of famil- 
jar and practical talks between the author and the 
deacon, the doctor, and other neighbors, on the 
whole subject of manures and fertilizers. Including 
a chapter specially written for it by Sir John Bennet 
Lawes, of Rothamsted, England. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 
post-paid, $1.75. 

Curtis’s Wheat Culture, 
By D. S. Curtis. Hew to double the yield and in- 
crease the profits. Illustrated. Paper covers. Price, 
post-paid, 50 cents. 

Flax Culture. 
A very valuable work, containing full directions. 
Paper covers, 8vo. Price, post-paid, 30 cents, 

Silk Culture. 
By Mrs. C. E, Bamrorp. A hand-book for silk grow- 
ers. A valuable manual. Paper, post-paid, 30 cents. 


Broom-Corn and Brooms. 
New and Revised Edition. Cloth, 12mo. 
post-paid, 50 cents. 


Price, 
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Gardening for Profit. 
By Petzr HENDERSON. A new, entirely re= 
written,and greatly enlarged edition 
of this well-known standard work. 
The best book on market and family gardening. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


Gardening for Young and Old. 

By Josep Harris. A work intended to interest 
farmers’ boys in farm-gardening, which means a bet- 
ter and more profitable form of agriculture. The 
teachings are given in the familiar manner so well 
known in the author’s ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the 
Farm.” Illustrated. Cloth,12mo. Price, post-paid, 
$1.25. 


Gardening for Pleasure. 

By PETER HENDERSON. New, re-written and 
greatly enlarged edition. This work will 
meet the wants of all classes in country, city, and 
village, who keep a garden for their own enjoyment 
rather than for the sale of products. It is adapted 
to the wants of the amateur in in-door and out-door 
gardening. The work includes fruit, vegetable, and 
flower-gardening, greenhouses and graperies, win- 
dow-gardening, and Wardian cases. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


The Propagation of Plants. 

By Anprew 8S. Futuer. Illustrated with numerous 
engravings. An eminently practical and useful work. 
Describing the processes of Hybridizing and Cross- 
ing Species and Varieties, and also the many differ- 
ent modes by which cultivated plants may be propa- 
gated and multiplied. Cloth, 12mo, Price, post-paid, 
$1.50. 


Your Plants. 
By JAMES SHEEHAN. Plain and practical directions 
for the treatment of tender and hardy plants in the 
house and in the garden. Paper covers, Price, 
post-paid, 40 cents. 


Johnson’s How to Plant. 
By Mark W. Jonnson. A most useful little hand- 
book. Illustrated. Paper, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 
50 cents. 


Quinn’s Money in the Garden, 
By P. T. Quinn. The author gives, in a plain, prac- 
tical style, instructions on three distinct, although 
closely connected branches of gardening—the kitchen 
garden, market garden, and field culture, from suc- 
cessful practical experience for aterm of years. Illus- 
trated, Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden. 
By Rev. E. P. Rog. The anithor takes us to his gar- 
den on the rocky hillsides in the vicinity of West 
Point, and shows us how, out of it, after four years’ 
experience, he evoked a profit of a thousand dol- 
lars, and this while carrying on pastoral and literary 
Jabors. It is very rare that so much literary taste and 
skill are mated to so much agricultural experience 
and good sense. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 
cans. 
By Extras A. Lona, Landscape Architect. A treatise 
on beautifying homes, rural districts and cemeteries. 
A practical work, with instructions so plain that 
they may be readily followed. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 
post-paid, $2.00. 


Jones’ Peanut Plant: Its Cultivation 
and Uses. 
By B. W. Jones, Surry county, Virginia. A practical 
book, instructing the beginner how to raise good 
crops of peanuts. Paper covers. Price, post-paid, 
50 cents, 


Fuller’s Practical Forestry. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER, author of “Grape Culture,” 
‘*Small Fruit Culturist,” etc. A treatise on the prop- 
agation, planting, and cultivation, with a descrip- 
tion and the botanical and popular names of all the 
indigenous trees of the United States, both evergreen 
and deciduons, with notes on a Jarge number of the 
most valuable exotic species. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 
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Barry’s Fruit Garden. 

By P. Barry. A standard work on fruits and fruit 
trees ; the author having had over thirty years’ practi- 
cal experience at the head of one of the largest nurse- 
ries in this country. New edition, revised up to date, 
Invaluable to all fruit growers. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 

The Illustrated Strawberry Culturist, 
By ANpDREw 8S. Futter. This is a wholly re-written 
and fully illustrated edition of Mr. Fuller’s book on 
the Strawberry, which was the first ever published 
on that subject in this country. Flexible cloth, 12mo. 
Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 

Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Cul- 

ture. 
By Prof. L. H. Bartey, Jr. A most useful and thor- 
oughly practical book, written by one who under- 
stands the subject of which it treats. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, post-paid, 75 cents. 

Fulton’s Peach Culture. 

By Hon. J. ALEXANDER Futon. This is the only 
practical guide to peach culture on the Delaware Pe- 
ninsula, and is the best work upon the subject of 
peach growing for those who would be successful in 
that culture in any part of the country. It has been 
thoroughly revised, and a large portion of it rewrit- 
ten, by the author, bringing it down to date. Cloth, 
12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 

Fuller’s Grape Culture. 

By A. S. Futier. This is one of the very best of 
works on the culture of the hardy grapes, with full 
directions for all departments of propagation, culture, 
etc., with 105 excellent engravings, illustrating plant- 
ing, training, grafting, etc. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 
post-paid, $1.50. 

The Small Fruit Culturist. 

By A. S. Futter. New, Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 

The Cultivation of the Peach and the 
Pear on the Delaware and Ches- 
apeake Peninsula. 

By Joun J. Brack, M.D. With a chapter on Quince 
Culture, and the Culture of some of the Nut-bearing 
Trees, with plates. Cloth, large 12mo. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50. 

Practical Floriculture. 

By PETER HENDERSON. A guide to the successful cul- 
tivation of florists’ plants. New and enlarged edition. 
All the teachings are of the most practical kind, from 
the building of the cheapest to those ofa more costly 
character for the forcing of flowers in winter. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 

The Window Flower Garden, 

By Junius J. Herricn. New and enlarged edition, 
with over 70 illustrations. This useful little volume 
presents the personal experience of the author in 
window gardening, and he is a practical florist. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, % cents. 

Webb’s Cape Cod Cranberries, 

By James Wess. A valuable hand-book by a success- 
ful cultivator of cranberries, who thoroughly under- 
stands the subject upon which he writes. Illustrated. 
Paper covers, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 40 cents. 

The Model Cook; or, Things Good to 
Eat, and How to Prepare Them. 

A manual of modern experience. Price, post-paid, 
$1.00. 


OUR RURAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition. 


Describing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, and 
Field Sports, Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, 8vo. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION.—\cW EDITION. 


A beautifully Illustrated Catalogue of all the Standard 
and New Sporting Books, in the various departments of 
Hunting, Fishing, Boating, and Athletics. 40 large pages, 
70 illustrations. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for mailing. 


FREE TO ALL. 


Send your address immediately, on postal card, for 
our 80-page elegantly illustrated Catalogue, describing 
more than 300 of our Works pertaining to Rurai Life. 





0. JUDD COMPANY, Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life, 
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Farm and Garden. 
Allen's (R. L. & L. F.) New American Farm Book, ... 























American a Reet as chins chpeesabssanses 
nope ragus SC rrr 
ley’s The ay of En ge 
Bamford’s Silk Culture........ .... 
Barry’s Fruit Garden. New and Re 1 
pomeeer 8 Method of Making Manure................... 
rackett’s Farm Talk............. paper, 50 cts.; cloth g 
Brill" I ok ahrcks Conncsobusanssnessecucpanses 20 
Brill’s Farm-Gar dening and Seed-Growing....... ...... 1 00 
PPSOUDAIOTR ONE BPOOMB.......000csccecceccccess Paper.. 50 
Dartison Wheat Culture....... ..0.,.cccscccce Paper.. 50 
Emerson & Flint’s Manual of Agriculture... 15 
CS Eee eee .. 10 
En 1 ® 
TT oc Licasénsebesness muaseseses ee 
Farming for Profit 33 
ee rrr 1 00 


Fitz’s Sweet Potato Culture. New & Enlarged Edition. 60 
Flax Culture. (Seven Prize E-says by practical growers.] 30 







es MRI, cas ccncncescacesecenccenscsesnese 150 
Fuller’s Practical Forestry................0.05 ss. 180 
ee Sere 30 
Gregory on Carrots, ——— Wurtzels, etc. 30 
Gregory on Fertilize 40 
Gregory on Onion Raising 30 
Gregory ON SQuas NES... ......eseeeevers evecceecereseceees U0 
Harlan‘’s Farming with Green Manures.................. 100 
Harris’ Gardening for Young and Old........ .......... 123 
Harris’ Insects In jurious to Vegetation. Plain, $1.; 
SE ER UENIOED | ins cp cpbdenenacdducdanssss.see 650 


Harris’ Talks on Manures. New and Revised Edition.. 1 75 
Henderson's Garden and Farm Topics.................. 1 50 
Henderson's Gardening for Pleasure. New and en- 





EEE re eae 2 00 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. New and En- | 

larged SES eet 00 
Henderson & Crozier’s iow the Farm Pays............ 5 50 
Hop Culture. New and Revised Edition.......... ..... 30 
Johnson's How Crops Feed............cccccscccsececccess 2 00 
a ne 2 00 
Johnson’s How to Plant.... Paper 50 
TS rrr Paper.. 50 
Johnston's Agric ultural Chemistry. ees 
EES conn i csensacy ew enics 








Leland’s F. aun Homes, In-Doors & Ou 
Long’s Ornamental Garde ning.. 








































































Morton’s Farmer’s Calendar.......... Ae). 
Nicholson's Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening. Vois. 

. IL. and III, now ——. Each volume............. 5 00 
Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and Sea. 123 
Norton's Elements of Scientific Agriculture. 75 
Ocimnler’s Truck- Farming at the South.. 150 
Onions—How to Raise them Profitably. 20 
ern Oe PORE ROTES........2c0cnecscscecsvcces Paper.. 30 
Pabor’s Colorado as an Agricultural State.... .. ...... 150 
Pedder’s Land Measurer for Farmers...... son eu. epee ae 
TD eae ane 1 00 
Quinn’s Money in the Garden..................00008 -150 

egister of Rural Aflxirs, bound, 9 vols., each.. . 150 
Riley's Potato eh eee een emininés > sean Pp ‘aper. 5) 
Robinson’s Facts for Farmers.............sccccecccccece 15 00 
Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden....................0- 150 
Roosevelt's Five Acres Too Much...............00eeeeeee 1 50 
flog and Easilage............s.c00. | 
tarr’s Farm Echoes Saas . = 00 
f Stewart's Irrigation fo 1 50 

fen Acres Enough............. 00 
The lilustrated Dictionary of Gardening. V 5 
EE Ra ee ee ee 00 
Thomas's Farm Implements and Machinery.. a> oce: Ae 
Tim Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Farming............... 150 
Tobacco Culture. By fourteen ex perienced cultivators. — 25 
Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden..... 2 00 
ee ee er ns 6 00 
Villes’ High Farming without Manures................. 25 
Villes’ School of Chemical Manures.............. ...... 1235 
rene BOOK OF CHO FATE. ..........200c0cecccsccccccceccos 2 00 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health................ 1 50 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture........... . ......... 100 
Waring’s Farmers’ Vacation....................... eseee 3 00 
Waring’s Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns..... 2 00 
Waring’s Sanitary Condition of Dwellings............. 50 
Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm 
Weld’s A B Cof Agriculture............ on 
White’s Gardening for the South... ................ cc c0ee 

Fruits and Flowers, 
American Weeds and Useful Plants...............ceeseee 17 
Bailey’ 8s Field Notes on yo So  , err ri) 
Black’s Cultivation of the Peach and ee 150 
Chorlton’s Grape-Gro wer’s Guide,. ................0ee eens ri] 
Collier’s Sorghum, its Culture and Manufacture........ 3 00 
ES EB ea eee ee Boards.. 50 

Jowning’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. New ed. 5 00 
Elliott’s Hand |sook for Fruit Growers,...pa., 60¢c.; clo. 1 00 
Every Woman her own Flower Gardener...... ee 
Fern Book for EVeryDOdY......eeeeseeeeeee som 
Pee CRUOD CHIC UTNE... cosccccctscccecesecscens 
Fuller's Illustrated Straw berry Culturist: New. wii 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. New Edition.......... 1: 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. New and revised edition...... 1 50 

einrich’s Window Flower Garden...............- ‘ae 

enderson’s Hand Book of Plants.... 3 00 

enderson’s Practical Floriculture. . 150 
Hibbard’s Amateur’s Flower Garden........... 250 
Hibbard’s Amateur’s Greenhouse and Conser 250 
Hibbard’s Amateur’s Rose Book..............2+eeeeeeeee 2 50 
popes BOOK OF EVOTRTCENS. ...........00. 0-+s5002--00 3 00 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine Making.. 1 50 
Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home................... 100 
oe ES Se eee 100 
My Vineyard at Lakeview. SELES bueareeacuneeneie 1 3 
Origin of Cultivated Plants... Raker aeeekmaeckeeee 1% 
A SS See rns 50 
Salan’s Pear Cultaré for Pront........... cecvecsessessees 1 00 

ivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden....................005 re 
Rixford’s Wine Press and Cellar................c.eseeee 150 
Robinson’s Ferns in their Homes and Ours........ ..... 150 
Roe’s Success with Small Fruits..............cesceceesces 250 
Sasenan’s Your Piants........0.000.csccces 40 
Saunders’ Insects Injurious to Fruits ................... 00 
Stewart's Sorghum and its Products...... 150 
Thomas’s American Fruit Culturist. 2 00 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden..... .. 100 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens 150 
Webb's Cape Cod Cranberries...............+5 «+ Paper... 40 
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Wests S Cramberry COBaie.....cocsscecercsecsdsscccsccosce 





Williams’ Orchid Grower's Manual.. 
Wood's Modern Window Gardening. 


Horses, a etc. 





Anderson's Modern Horsemanship... TTT: fy 
Ne) 2), a eee 100 
Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse Doctor. 8vo0... 750 
Armatage’ 's Horse Owner and Stableman’s Companion. 150 
Battersby’ 's The Bridle Bits. A valuable little work.... 1 00 
Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship.. - 100 
Bruce’s Stud Book. 4 Vol8...........secseseeeees - 33 00 
Chawner's Diseases of the Horse................ 125 
Chester’s Complete Trotting and Pacin 00 
Dadu’s American Reformed Horse Book, 250 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, —— Siecekunaeessskeee 1 50 
Day’s The Race Horse in AGMOINE<. 500: access, 25 

Revised and Enlarged ... 1 00 


Du Hays’ Percheron Horse. 
Durant’s Horseback Riding from Medical Point of V iew. : 4 
Famous Horses of America 
Gleason’s How to Handle and Educate Vicious Ilorses. ‘ 0 

00 





















Going’s oe A ae ere 
Helm’s American Roadsters. .........ccccccscccccescscsces 5 00 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. .............-.+-se90+ 1% 
Horse, The; Its Varieties and Management.. ‘Boards.. 7 
Howden’s How to Buy and Sell the Horse............... 1 00 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Eagy...................- 1 23 
Jennings on the Horse and his — Sceshetsesonvesce 1 25 
Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser............cssceccece 3 00 
Liautard’s Chart of Age o Somneatis Animals......... 
Liautard’s eee 200 
anning’s The Illustrated Stock Doctor................+ 5 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor...............00.s00+ 3 00 
Mayhew s Illustrated Horse Management eneneesecn +. 300 
McClure’s American Gentleman’s Stable Guide......... 1 00 
McClure’s Diseases of American Horses............ ...+ 200 
BOW GR GD TAOTOTD FOOL... ccccccecccccscssescccccsceces 5 
Rarey and Knowlson’s Complete Horse Tamer... i | 
Riding and Driving 20 
150 


Riley on the Mule 
Russell’s Scientific Hors 
Saddle Horse, The; 


MEINE sscubicowacebbelcrsstesunssbdawersseseses cos. 1 00 
Saunders’ Horse Breeding.................+ «5 200 
Stewart’s American Farmer’ 8 Horse Book... .. . 30 
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Stonehenge’s Every Horse Owner's C Talos —;F 15 

Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable & F -8vo. 3 50 

a on the Horse in Stable& Field, Ami is a. i2mo. 2 00 
Tellor’s Diseases of Live Stock. Cloth, #2. 50; Sheep... 3 00 

Wallace's American Stud-Book. Vol. 1.......0...0.05... "10 00 

Williams’ Veterinary Medicine............. see 

Williams’ Veterinary Surgery................ 

Woodruff's Le Horse of America .... 

Woods’ Horse and Man 

Youatt and Skinner on the Horse.. A 

Youatt and Spooner on the Horg2.........0.0.seeeeeees . 150 


Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Alleo’s (L. F.) American Cattle. New and Revised a 2 50 
Armatage’s nacre’ f Man His Own Cattle Doctor. 8vo... 7 50 
Armsby’s Manual of Cattle Feeding..... ............... 1250 
Cattle: The Varieties, Breeding and Management.. 5 
Clok’s Diseases of Sheep ceeseans eebeeee i 
Coburn's Swine Husbandry. New and Revised Edit’n. ; ) 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 12mo.................. 1 50 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Svo, Cloth............. 2250 
Fleming’s Veterinary Obstetrics....................0000 
SIROROR OR BEIOR COWB. oc cc ccccccccscecsescess en 
Harris on the Pig 
Jennings on C attic and their Diseases. 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. 
Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow..............2.2005 
Keeping ONE COW........2.0+.00-ercrsesoesersseoerensseees 
Macdonali’s Food from the Far West es 
McClure’s Diseases of the Am. borse, Cattle & Sh 
McCombie’s Cattle and Cattle Breeders. 
Martin’s Hog-Raising and P. ork-Making.. 







Miles’ Stock Breeding .............-ss.0« cease soessevece 150 
Powers’ The American Merino for Wool and Mutton. 
A practical and valuable work................. esses 1 50 







Quiney (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle. 

Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry... 
Randall’s Practical — 
Randall’s rey Husbandry.. 


BEORDOT OR OB TIGE,..22 .<ccspccconses ons § 
Shepherd’s Prairie Experience in Handling Cattle... .. 100 
TT MSN as onnnbbs shsesssasnbustes-senenne “ae 
Stewart’s Feeding Animals. ...........csccccocses 2 00 
Stewart's Shepherd’s Manual... ............ | ees aa 
The Sheep: Its Varieties and Management ; boards.... 75 
Youatt and ve the — Ch deceaeeiwanabiseushecaxerp 1 00 
a RI na oss ccs shat iay.) acndiecnstcuneoedsa -- 100 
ees, me, 
iesubyen 3 00 





Burges, American Kennel and Sporting Field . 












Dinks. Mer poms and Hutchinson, on the Dog... 
Dog, b by Hi ee eee eee . 
Dog, The: NG Varieties and Management ; boards..... 
Dog, The, i MED. scuhssusssuesnearexscubessckasunees 
Dogs, by Richardson............... paper, 30cts.; cloth.. 60 
Dogs of Great Britain, America, and other Countries... 2 00 
Dogs, Scale of Points ‘in ee ee 50 
he d’s Hints on Dog Breaking......... Sitieaeeeasebsnece 50 
Hallock’s Dog Fanciers’ Directory.. .......secececcscece 25 
ETS BIE RUMEN oc. pusvcssseenonsessiesekioasen 1 00 
Hooper's Dog and Gun........ 30 
Hutchinson's Dog Breaking.. 00 
Og Ry ee er 3 00 
Mayhew’s Dogs; Their a -. 68 
Shaw’s Illustrated Book of the D Og. 8 00 
Stables’ Practical Kennel Guide.. 150 
Stables’ Ladies’ Dogs as C ompanio pabebenenases 2 00 
Stadles, OUT PTIONG, TNC DOker.....scccsescccs  _-. 000000 3 00 
Stonehenge, Dogs, British Toland : New edition........ 6 00 
Stonehenge on the Dog........ 3 
Stonehenge’s The Grey hound.. 
WOURIT BUR GC TOE. cocesccccccosccsscccsses oe 

Poultry and Bees. 
Burnham’s New Poultry PU eckson ckbapescbunpessons 50 
Cook’s Bee- Keeper’s Guide, or Manual to the Apiary... 1 25 
Cooper’s Game Fowls..............sesee0 00 
Corbett's Poultry Yard and Market.. 50 
Felch's Poultry Culture..............c000005 50 
Halsted's Artificial Incubation and Incuba y 
Johnson’s Practical peg’ hen Keeper 50 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Text Book............ «@ 
Langstroth’s On the Honey rae Hive Bee 00 
Poultry ; Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, ete: boards..... 50 


FOR # SPRING # 


ny of these Books will be sent smite on enn of seasad 


ea ae 


as Ss 





SV 


- READING. ix 


eS— sn 


Profits in Poultry and their Profitable Management. 
Most complete Work extant.............ceceecsecsees 
~ 8 —- of Bee-Keeping Explained (Edited 
DUET Sc sbbanessucbansssbecnaGnsbnes 

Remick" 8 Thermostatic Incubator.. 
Root’s A, B, C, of Bee-Culture 
Standard of Excellence in Poultry pink enieinasaees 1 00 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. Revised and Enlarged. 
Wright’s Illus. Book of Poultry.... ............05 cee cee 
Wright's Practical Pigeon Keeper.. 
Wright's Practical Poultry-Keeper 


Architecture and Landscape Gardening. 









































Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture..........csccccccscsces 1 50 
PE, IN i cckanvensscndedesoosecarcneces sate 
American Cottages... .........ssesecsseseseees 
Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses. ... 
Barn Plans and Out- — peabhessanokisntes 
Bell’s Carpentry Made E:sy............s20-05 +s 
Bicknell s Cottage and V ina Architecture 
Bicknell’s Detail Cottage & Constructive Architecture. 6 00 
3icknell’s Modern Architectural Designs and Details. .10 = 
Bicknell’s Public Buildings. New..............c0..eeeeee 2 50 
3icknell’s School- House and Church Architecture...... 250 
Bicknell's Stables, Out-buildings, Fences, etc....... . 250 
Bicknell’s Street, ‘Store, and Bank Fronts. New - 250 
Brown's Building, Table and Estimate need ion Ae 
3urns’ Architectural Drawing Book..... . 100 
Burns’ Iilustrated Drawing Book...... 1 00 
Burns’ Ornamental Drawing Book............... 1 00 
Cameron's Plasterer’s Manual.................-++-- 5 
Camp's How CanI Learn Architecture........ 50 
Copley’e Plain and Ornamental Alphabets.......... 3 00 
Cottages, Hints on Economical Building. . , -. 100 
pee APORICOCUNERL TICTAIIS, 5.5 ccccseccsccecsecs 6 00 
Elliott’s Hand-Bo ok of Practical Landscape Gardening. 1 = 
Eveleth’s School House Architecture...................+ 4 ( 
WGICT SO BETISUO TIGMES,. 6... oscccsccacccecsceseese { 
Gilmore's Roads and Street Pavement... ......... 
Gould’s American Stair-Builder's Guide..... 
Gould’s Carpenter ’s and Builder’s Assistant “ 
Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings and Fences........... .. 
SE Pc vcccncessc6es picdsass, soneeccess 
Holly's PRE FO icin oc ckscpcewasicncev ccs cs seeee bh 
Holly’s Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Hand-Book : 
Homes for Home BuilderS............sccccecescccce 1 
iulme’s Mathematical Drawing I 1 50 
{ussey’s Home Building..................000+ - 2500 
iussey’s National Cottage Arch bat . 400 
DtSTIoTs RNA TNTETIO“N TST, «0... .000cccccesecccvcccss 7 50 
Lakey’s Village and Country Houses. ................00- 5 00 
TY sc rr rreeree 5 00 
Monckton’s National Carpenter and Joiner............. 5 00 
Monckton’s National Stair-Builder.....................0. 5 00 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher’s Companion........... 150 
-alliser’s American Cottage Homes...................00 8 00 
CN 6c sighccnebebeceeessndeceeseceese 00 
alliser’s Useful De tails setdehodoexeece 2 00 
>Jummer’s Carnen ters’ and Builders’ Guide............. 5 
-owell’s Foundations and Foundation Walls 2 00 
BOOL 6 COLURITO NEOUS OB 55.5 oss s.050503050060s00008 1 2 
Reed’s Dwellings for Village ane Country. 3 00 
Reed’s House Plans for Everybody... ....... 1 50 
tiddell’s Carpenter and Joiner Modernized... q 
tiddell’s New Elements of Hand Railing......... 700 
tiddell’s Lessons on Hand Railing for Learners. 5 00 
tural Church Architecture 400 
Scott’s Beautiful Homes.. 2 50 
Tuthill’s Practical Lessons in Architectural Dra 2 50 
Weidenmann’s Beautifying Country Homes. A superb 
quarto volume, 24 lithograph plates, in colors ..... 10 (0 
Woodward’s Cottages and Farm Houses...............+. 1 (0 
Woodward’s Country Homes ...... ...... 1 
Woodward’s National Architect. Vols. 1& 2 5 
Woodward’s Suburban and Country Houses. ........... 1 Oo 


Hunting, Shooting, etc. 
Amateur Trapper and Trap Makers’ Guide.pa.,5(e.; bds. 75 
oe be rrr eee 
Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration.... 1 
Batty’s How to Hunt and Trap. Newand enlarged Ed. 1 50 









Bird Keeping. SMALE REPRO as os acasndasicesiccdovccses 1£0 
Rogardus’ Fie 1d, Cover, & Trap Shooting....... -- 200 
Breech-loaders. By Gloan........ a 
Breech-loader, Modern, Greener. - 250 
Bumstead’s Shooting on the Wing. 1 50 
Dead Shot; or, Sportsman’s Comp 1 25 
Farrow’s How to Become a Crack Shot 1 


Frank Forester’s Life and Writings. New. In 2 Vol- 
umes. Each Vol. complete in itself. Price per vol. : 50 









Frank Forester’s American Game in its Season......... 
Frank Forester’ 's Manual for Young Sportsmen..... ... ) 00 
Gildersleeve’s Rifles and Narksmanship................. 150 
Gloan’s The Breech-Loader,.......cscscccee soccccsccccce 1 25 
Sn Eee BP MINED NOUED . «sa costoseb.cicctedsscccdcecisce vis 
Creemer’s CHONG TOTS GUNG. o.0scs--sccccccccess..ccccee 3 00 
Greener's The Gun and its Development ............... 2 50 
ID nnn han paakdengdnaededaseescnsineines 00 
Hallock’s Sportsman’s Gazetteer. New, Revised, and 
I CIR ninth, checcndsheis A6005006+se0cceces 3 00 
Henderson’s Practical Hints on Camping....... ........ 13 
Lewis’ American Sporteman... .........cccccccccccccccecs 2 50 


Murphy’ s American Game Bird Shooting... 
Murray’s Adventures in the Wilderness. 
Pistol, The—How to Use...........-cse-00-- 
Practical Hints on Rifle Practice with Mil y Arm 3 
Roosevelt's Florida, and Game Birds of the North. 
New and Revised Edition 2 00 
Samuels’ Birds of New — and Adjacent States.. _ 2 
vi 
00 





Smith’s Law of Field S we 
Thrasher’s Hunter and 
Wallace's Adirondacks Gu 








Woodcraft’s “ Nessmuck ”...........csecccccsecccescrooee 
Miscellaneous. 

CHINA'S TOVRCLO OMCs oo02605s0ccinvscscsccccccecce 2 
Coo ing School Text Book. (Miss Juliet Corson).... 1 25 
Corson’ 's Twenty-five Cent Dinners............sscccccces 25 
SPR 0 8 MIOIEEG GNIBIRNGs 5 5120s00020000500sec000—000e0e5- 2 50 
Eggieston’s Circuit Rider.........ccscccccccce sovscoccces 1 
Eggleston’s End of the World............ceccoes-coeeeeve 1 50 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School-Master.......... bes. wkeaanne 1 25 
Eggleston’ 's Mystery of Metropolisville............. dees Lee 
Green’s Home Fishing and Home Waters. apm 50 
Harris’ Scientific Angler—Foster.. -- 150 
Keene's Fly-Fishing Sod Fly “Makite 3 - 150 
Our Homes, How to Beautify them .. 100 
DEE ih MUNTUNNNT TRON os. 5 5503.5500 ho cdccenesia «550000050 25 
Roosevelt’s Game Fish of the North. New & rey. Ed.. 2 00 


Roosevelt’s Superior Fishing. New and Rev. Edition.. 2 00 


0. JUDD COMPANY, Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life, 


7S5L BROADWAY, NEW ToR= 
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~—= LIVE 


STOCK, INOUBATORS, 





Fifteen years’ experi- 
encein breeding choice 
| aogy fo Bane - ee 


for circular. JONES WILCOX, Box 20, ee Chatham, N Fe 


NASHAWOG POULTRY YARDS. 


Prize-Winning Barred Plymouth Rocks, Silver Laced 
ae and Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 
inely Lilustrated C palogne free. 
HELON E. BUCK & CO., Lancaster, Mass. 


GGs FOR HATCHING,—From pure as Brah- 
mas and Wyandottes. P: xtra fine stock, $1 for 138, 
GEO. HEDGES, East Durham, N.Y. 














S. A. & I. N. LAN 


ZIONSVILLE, INDIANA. 
Breeding of Light Brahmas and Laced W yandottes a Spe- 
Cialty. Eggs, $3 and $5 per 13. Send for Circular. 


\ TOODSIDE POULTRY YARD.—PARTRIGED 
COCHINS—Specialty. A fine lot ot Young High-scor- 
ing Birds for Sale. Eggs, $3 for 13; $5 for 26. Orders prompt- 
ly filled and 7 packed for shipping 
J.C. WILSON, W Sadaide, Indianapolis. 








c S v L T Fe Y LANGSHANS, ee ROCKS, WYAN- 
dottes, B Legt norns, Ss. S. Ham- 
DB Ss. burgs, Pekin Ducks and Italian 
ANI Prices free on applicatica, (Eggs in season.) 
A. DUFFY, Creighton, Ohio. 


White and Standard P. Rocks, White and 
Laced hal gg Bronze — and 
aoa tim | Catalo; Fre 


HAWKINS, 1 Lancaster, Mass. 


THE DOWNY FOWLS. coy tists Rash 
sand bien pa requir- 
ing no fencing, have feathers like down, perpetual layers,and 
lay largeeggs. J. V.Henry Nott, originator, Kingston, N. 2 # 


OULTRY, TURKEYS, DUCKS, BEES. BIRDS AND 
Eggs of 18 varieties. if cere experience. Stam 
Circular. H. H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., 


$2 for 26 Meh oomgg A Eel — B. Turkey 
ONL Y and P. Desk Eg; for circular. 
8&5 OEMAKER, es Til. 
pte aot cn ec mere cl 
Ry ey WYANDOTTE EGGS—From stock 


scoring 90 to 9. Write — for Circular. 
C..W 'H, Greeneville, Conn. 














Bright cumeass etc. ” Eggs, ® and $3 per setting. Enclose 
Stamp for Circular. 





A TYNER, 20 Greenfield, Ind., Breeder of Lan 

e and Wyan dottes. Won at Indiatapolis—Wyando 

first on Hen; fourth on Breedin 

Breeding Pen. Score over 93 ‘oints. A fine lot of Young 

Birds for Sale. Eggs, $3 and $2 for setting of 13. Write for 
reular. 





ECCS for HATCHING 


pron a varieties of the choicest Land 

§ Water Fowls divided into 50 separate flocks. 
The largest Poultry Range in Ohio, For 
full description of my buildings, yards, and 
fowls, etc., send three 1 cent stamps and get 
the finest illustrated and descriptive cata- 
logue ever published. Size 8x11 inches. 
=] 28 pages. OH AS. Gande onto.” 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


2 Mention the American priercong 


THE HILL INGUBATOR AND BROODER. 
FIRST PREMIUM, NATIONAL POULTRY SHOW, 


Indiana olis, Ind. y ~~ 18-25 


FIRST at §T. LOUIS, MO., cL, a 14, 1887. 










DENVER, COLORADO, STATE P. A., Dec. 27, 2887. 
Send po ratalogue Bast) 8 
HE HILL M'F'G. CO. (L’td.), Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE AXFORD INCUBATOR. {THE AXFORD 


CEIICAGO, TLD. UNDER SEAL 


At the Stock Snow under the auspices of the Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture, held at Chicago, Nov., 1887, 

HA 93 PER ° 
One case of eggs from which selection was made was pur- 
chased in grocery store at Blue Island, near Chicago, and 





many were auite  * hy do not ave 0 per 
cent to any one od o 
HIGHEST cw SRD. Folk SeSr BROODER. 








INCUBATOR, 


Self-regulating. Williams’ Im- 
prov ed Hydro Incubator, Sim- 
le, Low Price, Reliable. Also 
rooders. Free Circulars. 


A. F. WILLIAMS. 
Bristol, Ct. Factory near depot. 


200 KENTUCKY MULES, 


All a s constantly on hand, and for sale low by 
. B. BISHOP'S SONS, 630 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM. 
Savage & Farnum, Importers 
and Breeders of Percheron 
and French Coach Horses, 
Island Home Stock Farm, 
Grosse Isle, Wayne County, 
Mich. We offer a very large 
stud of horses to select from, 
we guarantee our stock,make 
prices reasonable, and sell on 
easy terms. Visitors always 
welcome. sanue catalogue 
free. Addre 


SAVAGE 4 FARKUM, 


DET Mic 
PERCHERON HORSES. 
French Coach Horses. 
is what every 


HURD’S ANIMAL TETHER fre socal, 


5,000 ons 8 = ig Send 2c. stamp for descriptive cir- 
culars. J. M. L, Man’ F., Madison, Conn. 


Ohio Improved Chesters 


Warranted cholera proof. 
Express prepaid. Wins Ist 
prizes in the States and For- 
eign Sountries. & weighed: 
2806 Ibs. Send for descrip-}/ 
tion and price of these fam- 
ous hogs, also fowls. THE 
QL. B. SILVER CO., Cleveland, 0. 


Send for facts, and mention Am. Agriculturist. 


























REGISTERED. Guernsey and Sersey Cattle. Lin. 


coln, Southdown, and Ham 


iredown @ SPECIALTY. 
Chester W hite, Berkshire, 
Yorkshire, and Poland China 
Pigs, Scotch Collie Shepherd 
Dogs, and a variety of Poul- 
4 try. Come @nd SELECT FOR 
“ och yoursELves. Send stamp for 
yr "te" circular and peices, Edward 
Celie LeEMET-m Walter, Box 7 EST 
CHESTER, Pa. (formerly T. Walter & Son.) Mention paper. 











Bay Grandview Poultry Yards, Salem, Ind., 
e Importer and Breeder of Derbyshire edcaps, Par- 
iridge Goching, White Cochins, Wyandottes, and Bronze Tur- 
keys. s, Redcaps, $5 per 13; Bronze Turkeys, $3 per 9. 
Al me. ts) per 13. Send stamp for Circular. 





if KAPP BRO.’S White Leghorns again win the 

Championship of America, yt e great National Poul- 
try Show, ~~ SS irst on Cock, Hen, 
Cockerel, and Breeding Pen, e also breed the popular 
White Wyandotte, of highest merit. Eggs, $3 and $5 per 13, 


Send st; for Circular. 
pies citel KNA PP BRO.'S, Fabins, N. Y., Box 500. 


BUFF COCHIN FOWLS, Stan°cr sur 


Cochin Fow]ls have won all the leading Prizes at New York, 
— pp niiane olis, and other shows. Send for Cir: 
cular. GREW, Jr., Springfield, Ohio. 


1 $2 PER 13 FROM 8 VARIETIES OF 
I: 'GGS Pure ee owls. Send Stamp for Cir- 
culars. S. FOSTER, Sharpsburg, Pa. 








FREE One setting to an —s b ccntongs a Cheb order of 
4 settings with nef WTON, Norwich, 
Ct., gg % Ra ass wy ANDOTTES ’(Hawkins 


strain). Eggs ; 26 $3.50; 52 $6. 
MAS (Felc phat ny f8 price. Rings, 10 
Eggs, 10 for 30c., by mail. Send for Illustrated Circular. 


IGHT BRAHMA, HOUDAN, bE ate ag AND 
Brown Leghorn Eges $1.59 5) per 13, $2 per 26. Send for 
Circular. Address, . T. O NS, tae beeavilie, Fo. 





(Trade Mark. ) 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD will increase Egg pro- 
Pet, strengthen weak and drooping fowls, promote 


the healthy growth of all varieties of poultry, and insure 
fine condition and smooth plumage. This is no forcing 
process; you simply give them the chemicals to make eas, 
at a cost of less than one cent a week for each fowl. e 
mail packages for 50 cents and $1, 61]b. boxes and 25 Ib. 
- s delivered to freight or —— Co. for $2 and $6.25. 
your local tradesman or wri 
F. Cc. STURT EVANT. Hartford, Conn, 





7" FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


ae will with lessure send d xe a sample BEE CG our 
EMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS CUL«- 

E, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 

ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Putent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, written 
plainly, to A. I, ROO'T, Medina, Ohio, 


University of the State of New York. 


rican ar 
Slsi tee liege 


139 and 141 West 54th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
The regularcourse of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


SMI!ITH’S 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION | 


T's only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 











HITE WYANDOTTES AND beg > Foti opel 
Rocks. Eggsat Farmers’ prices. $5 p pee 8. 
T. F. MILLER, Sintitucke N 


ED CAPS, 13 Eggs. $1; White Minorcas, $3; B. Minorcas 

Ww. Wyandott es, W. P. Rocks, and Langshans, $2; — ed 
Wyandottes, P. Rocks, L. Brahmas, and Houdans, $1; 0 
Turkey Eggs, $3. Circulars free. A. LEIDA, Cone ¥ 








SEND POSTAL CARD FOR CIRCULAR. 
White and Black Minorcas, Be agen Plymouth Rocks 
and — varieties. wee wut cents OCE Bi setting and_up- 


war Brooklyn, N. Y. 
€ $3. Pressfor cards. Circular Press $& ing 
for small newspaper 
$4. Type-setting is 
easy by printed rules 
For old, young, bus- 
iness, pleasure, and 
money-making. Cat- 


alogue of 
Presses, 


a 








Fs 
T and 
‘aper, 
sample of 





if {3 Registered Standard Bred 1098 


Horses & Jersey Red Swine, 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, P - Rocks and China 
Geese-eggs, in season. Stock second to none in exist- 
ence. Prices to suit the times. Also immense Nursery 
Stock of all Ly A Fruits, Shades and Ornamentals, 
including both C.and Mammoth Green Aspara- 
us. Catalogues and prices of Hedgefield Stock and 
dete: * ree to ae TTT. a re proprietor, 
ARK +» Salem, N. J. 


"Stool CoN OVEN WIRE FENCING 


Stee Wire Rope Selvage 
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: 80c. to $2 per rod, 
All sizes and widths. Sold us or any dealer in this live of 
a PRETO WALD, trae Ce Oy 
Write Th e 
N. Market & Ontario Sts., Chicago, La 








= WOVEN STEEL WIRE FENCE AND GATES. — 





= =s 
The bect Farm, Garden, Pouteny Yard. Lawn, scheal Lot. Park 
and Cemctcry Fences and Gates. Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheap- 


est and Noatest Iron Fences. 


Furniture, cud other wire work. 


Iron and Wire Summer Houses. Lawn 


Best Wire Stretcher and Pliers. 


Ask dealers in hardware, or address 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 


EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 


200 MARKET ST., PH ILADELEHIA, PA. 
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Ca LAND, HOMES, ETC.:S—~+r2 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 





500,000TIMBER 
ACRES. | ANDS! 


OF FIRST-CLASS 
in Northern Wisconsin, 


Will be sold at 85.00 an acre, on long time, to 
Actual Settlers. Rich soil—heaithful climate— 
good drinking water—fine market facilities—steady 
demand for labor at good wages. Purchase now and 
have choice of lands. Full information with maps, 
pampbiet, etc., furnished FREE. ddress 
LAND COMMISSIONER, 


W. C. R. R., Milwaukee, Wise 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY, 


THE FAST LINE BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, AND LOUISVILLE, 


The only line under one management running all trains 
through solid, hetween the three cities. Only direct line 
from Southern Indiana and Illinois to the Centennial Expo- 
sition at Cincinnati,to be held July, August, September, 
and October, 1838. Purchase excursion tickets by this line. 


HAGERTY & MARPLE, Bankers, 


ABERDEEN, D AKOTA 

Loan money on Real Estate to Net Eastern Investors 7 
recent. Security three times the amount of the loan. 
Ve also issue our own Certificates of De po sit for one year 
at 6 per cent., and for six months at 5 percent. We 
make choice investments for Eastern parties in Aberdeen 
City Property and Brown County Farms, Correspondence 

solicited. References first-class. 

Acre 


10¢ Will sell at a bargain. 


divided as follows: 660 acres pasture ; 300 acres hay land ; 
140 acres farm land. Well stocked with cattle, hogs, and 
horses, which will be sold with place if desired. iF ocation 7 
miles from R.R. Station, 16 miles from Hastings, Neb. Price 
$16 per acre. Terms, $10,000 cash; balance on time at 6 per 
cent interest. This place must be sold as I cannot give it 
personal attention. I can furnish extra good hands to go 
with it. For further pz rie _ call on or address 
. LOWMAN, Hastings, Neb. 











NEBRASKA STOCK FARM, 
Is well improved and 





240 ACRES UPLAND FARM LAND, two 
6 ee ac s and a half from Sheldon, Ransom Co., Dakota. 
‘RES one mile from Lock Post Offic e, Ramsey 
ot . wire 
100 AC RES ready for crop, ond om buildings. Price 
low, terms easy. Address * OWNER,” Care American 
Agriculturist, 71 Broadw: ay, 


ALL WANTING FARMS, 
¥0OOD LAND for Fruits—Grapes, Peaches, Vegetables. 
W Poultry. Grair, and Tobacco—30 miles south of Phila- 
delphia, ona line with Baltimore, Md. Best of markets, 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per YE 
Postage Free to Subscribers in the i Inited oa or Cone. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
Md —— Y 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
=< 


COOD NEWS 
to LADIES. 


Greatest Bargains ‘Gonces’ 


acities’ 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS, 

For particularsadd ~~ yy 

THE GREAT AMERICAN a Co., 

31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N. y: 












ComMPANY 











PEERLESS DYES ARE THE BEST. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 





THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, isa 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridged. 





Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of ne arly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more II/lustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





The New Cyclopedia of Family Medicine. 


Our Hume Bysicisn 


aE 

By Geo. M. Beard, M.D., of N. Y., and Ten Associate 
Editors, and 170 Authors, Giv es Cz tng Symptoms and Re- 
liable Remedies for ev very Ill (Allopathic and } omaopz aie 

“It cannot fail to be nsetul wherever it goes.”"—J. ™ 
Buckley, D.D., LL.D... Ed. XN. Y. peek ade, 

‘Aremz re rly lay and valu: wr" work for young and 

old."—C. A. Stoddard, D.D., Ed. N.Y. Observer. 

“I keep it ona prominent shelt in my library, and find ita 
kind of Guardian wong 4 bsced nous — in matters Sanitary 
and hygienic.’"’-—Re 


1 500 Pages, Tilustrated. Reteod PPP 00 to S60, Agents Wanted. 
. B. TRE B 








mild climate, healthy. No malaria. Wild Jand $25 per acre. 

Town lots $1). Easy terms. Also improved farms. Pros- 
perous business place. Better than the cold Northwest. For 
circulars, etc waddress C. K. LANDIS, Prop., Vineland, N.J. 





EXECUTORS’ SALE, 

ESIRABLE FARM, about 50) Acres, located near Moor- 
T ton Station, Kent Co., Delaware. These are very desir- 
able farm lands in a hi: gh State of cultivation, with suitable 
buildings. Six miles from Dover and on the Delaware Rail- 
road. Plenty of wood and running water. Very suitable for 
raising cattle. Apply to ROBERT N. SIMPERS, 131 §. 5th 
St., Philadelphia, Penn, 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


The Equitable Trust Co. offers for sale a large number 
of improved and unimproved farms in Lowa, Missouri, 
Indiana, and Illinois. These farms were acquired under 
mortgage foreclosure, and will be sold at low valuation, on 
easy terms, in tracts trom 49 to 1,0 0 acres. Address, stat- 
ing number of acres, kind of land, and what State wanted, 

G. W. KENDALL, W. MANAGER, 


UW ashington Bt. G hicago, Tl. 


Agt., Florida Immigr 








If reliable information regarding 
Florida is desired, seud stamp and 
address, E., B. VAN DEMAN, General 
ation Association, Jacksonville, Fla 


AT, Publisher, 771 way, N. Y¥. 
UT THIS OU and return to me with 10 cents silver 
and you will get by mail a package o 


goods that will bring you in more money in one month 

than anything else in America. Absolute certainty. 
Needs no capital. G. M. HANSON, Chicago, Ill. 
iti aeseadiiaall 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


NEW., INVENTION 


NO BACKACHE. 
RUNS 
EASY 


“— %% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 
hours. Hundreds have sawed 5and6cords daily. “Ezactly 
what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. First order from 
your vicinity secures the Agency, Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 
303 8. Canal Street, Chicago, Ill 


+i L OR ID A 12x20 must be built on 


the land. Will cost $100. Plenty of work for good farm 
hands to pay forhouse. Address, M. RENz, Bridgeport,Fla. 















2% Acres of Land free to 
actual settlers. A house 





MAGNIFICENT JAMES RIVER FARM FOR SALE. 
Write for full Goncraptts m. Address MANNING € 
ér APLES & CO., No. 110444 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


BOOK A ND MAP 


MARYLAND FARMS. PRES 


C. E. SHANATIAN, Att? ‘, ,_- Md 
FARMS. 


sula. Address I 


THE WESTERN WORLD, lilustrated. 


Fine Engravings. Only 25 cents a year. Chicago, llL 








FOR SALE IN SUSSEX CO., DEL. 
ryt ar ac h belt of the Del. and Ma Penin- 
: SBURY & CO., Georgetown, Del. 



















Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. Over 
300 of the finest farms inthe State fully described. A fine 
colored County Map of Mich. furnished for 10 cts. in stamps. 
GEO. W. SNOVER, Reat Estate & Loan AGENT, 
108 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 








St. KNIFE FOR 60c. THIS MONTH 


Ebony handle, German silver finish, 


2 oil-tempered, file- 
tested blades; cut is exact size. C ompare it with the knife 
you pay $1 forin your store! Our price, post- 
paid, for awhile, is 60c., 6 for 8. When you 
see the knife, if you think it 
is not well worth the price 
return it tous and we will 
* give you back your money 

and pay your expenses. 








For 10 years our adv. has ap- 
peared inthe Am. Agri.,and 
our knivesare in use by 100,- 
000 of its readers. Our blades 
are warranted. and re- 
laced free if soft or flawy. 
e send Gent’s fine 3- blade, 

=== SSF som -paid, ~ gt Lady’ 's ele- 

ad 


. 50¢.5 
Pruner, %5c.; 3-blade Cattle Knife, $1. 8-inch 1 Family Shears, T5c. enue list free. MAHER & GR ROSH. tt 4th St., Toledo, O: 








A New Era in Photography. 


Anybody can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No pre- 
vious knowledge of the art necessary. Busi- 
ness suitable for everybody. $50 per week 
easily made. Process simple and sure. Don’t 
miss this chance of securing the greatest in- 
vention of the century, but send 20 cents silver 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample photos. 
There is a fortune init. Address 

The Schultee Photo Equipment Co., 
Chatham Square, New York. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Valuable Books. 


The Bridle Bits. 
By Cox. J.C. BATTERsBy. A valuable little work on 
horsemanship, and theshorse’s mouth, by an accom- 
plished horseman and experienced cavalry officer. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 
$1.00. 

Waring’s Draining for Profit and 

Draining for Health, 

By Geo. E. WarinG, Jk. This book is a very com- 
plete and practical treatise, the directions in which 
are plain, and easily followed. The subject of thor- 
ough farm drainage is discussed in all its bearings, 
and also that more extensive land-drainage by which 
the sanitary condition of any district may be greatly 
improved, even to the banishment of fever and ague, 
typhoid and malarious fever. T!!ustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 

The Law of Field Sports. 











By Gro. PuTNAm Smita. Rules of Law Affecting 
American Sportsmen. With the Amendments of 
Game Laws for 1887. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post- 


paid, $1.00. 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America 
and Other Countries. 


New and Enlarged Edition. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 
post-paid, $2.00. 
Allen’s American Cattle. 


By Lewis F. ALLEN. Their history, breeding, and 
management. This book will be considered indis- 
pensable by every breeder of live-stock. New and 
revised edition, Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 
post-paid, $2.50. 
How to Handleand Educate Vicious 
Horses. 
By Oscar R. 
paid, 50 cents. 


0. JUDD €0., 


GLEason. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post- 


751 Broadway, New York. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 81.00 per line ( agate), each insert:on. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line, 
Second Cover Page—§1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 

Second Corer Page, 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Corer Page, 2U cts. per line 

No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion 

{FP No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbngs received, 
—. = advertisements subject to the approval of the 

-n »] ers, 


Direct all Business Communications pertaining 


vertising to 
O. JUDD CO., 
PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 





») Ad- 





751 Broadway, New York. 
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CARDEN 


CALENDAR 


Jubilee Edition, 188s. 
Established 1888. In cele- 
brating cur golden anniver- 
sary, we wil] make a present 
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Manuat or EVERYTHING GARDEN 


UAL OF 


is this season the grandest ever issued, cone 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
lusirations of everything that is new, useful 
and rare in Seeds and Plants, with plain 
directions of *“How to grow them,” by PETER 









































































































































































of one Packet of Dreer’s HenpDErson. This Manual, which is a book =- 
ean to every one who of 140 pages, we mail to any address on receipt 
= 7 ey _—- of 25 cents (instamps.) To allso remitting 1 
cost of fest catalogue ever 25 cents for the Manual we will, at the same 
issued of Seeds: ants. 
italia. and evar garden time, send free by mail, in addition, their 
requisite, containing two choice of any one of the following novelties, a. 
~ roared eng chee aa the price of either of which is 25 cents :—One 
ey f tions for eu tivation. , waz: packet of the new Green and Gold Water- ‘ai 
able to all who plant seeds elon, or one packet of new Succession 
DR USTER 3 .D mi Pp 
GOREN CT BEAN Bay — = + coe Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, 
or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or one 
SEED P OTATOES, packet of new Mammoth Verbena, or one 
plant of the beautiful Moonflower, (see 
VEGETABLE PLANTS | illustration), on the distinct understanding, 
‘ | however, that those ordering will state in 
AND SEEDS what paper they saw this advertisement, 
poe rena P E T ER HEND ERSON & GO. 35832 cata st 
SILAS L. ALBERTSON, Roslyn, N. Y. 
SEED from 40 acres. Improved Nan- 
SWEET semond, Yellow Jersey, Early Golden, 
and all’ le ading varieties. Best stock, a NEVER FAIL 
POTATO lowest prices. 3,000,000 plants in May aa 
—_ June. Write tor circular; special 
prices on big lots. . W. RATHBONE, Marietta, Ohio. 10 PLEASE F, 
s 
trated ee! Ww 
— FOR ENT we will mail Two Packets either VEGETABLE “J 
or FLOWER SEEDS, together With a copy of in 
ee 0 A 0 FOR containing all valuable New ‘AC 
f ELY’S GARDEN MANUAL aise “n= ists? noe 2 
LZ CATALOGUE and how, when and where to 
te Niccciiiek ahr choicest Seed grow them, with CASH Prizes for 95 CENT we willsend Ten Packets Vegetable or 
a Potatoes, the earliest Corn their product open toall. For Flower Seeds, and our Manual, Free. 
oe and Seeds, all I grown in the (State varieties desired.) @> Special attention and prices for Market Gardeners, 
—— cold Nerth-Eas t names Sced Merchant {303 Market St. 
tet specie i Aeon and — Z. DE FOREST ELY & C0. pee | Desusen, 1301 & Pend Broad st PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
3 how slant potatoes wi 
1 bbl. Seed to the acre. $ 
_ Sent Free. Address meee 
= GEO. W. P. JERRARD, T TAT I have tounded 
CARIROU. ME. \ | ¥ 7 it my beciness on 
. the belief that 
Ss SEND FOR Cc Se the public are anxious - get their aad directly from the grower. 
Raising a large proportion of my seed enables me to warrant its 
E NEW CATALOGUE A freshness aud purity, as see my Vegetable and Flower Seed Cat- 
ran alogue for 1888, FREE for every son and daughter of Adam. It is 
E — OF — i liberally illustrated with engravings made directly from photo- 
g I 
A graphs of vege tables grown On my “seed farms, Besides an im- 
D CHOICE SELECT SEEDS i mense variety of standard seed, you will find in it some valuable new 
I vegetables not found in any other catalogue, As the original intro- 
i 4 ducer of the Eclipse Bect, Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes, Hubbard 
1 Grown for us with great care. rT) Squash, Deephead Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score of other valuable 
i vegetables, I invite the patron: ize of the public. 
Vg \f } a | 1 
S$ HiGGANUM MANUF’G CORP., & ° JAMES J. H. ee Marblehead, Mass. a 
” 189 Water St., New York City. U PLANET JR, CARDEN ——-, HORSE HOES. FIPF FLY. 
IN Each one of these L x Those who saw them 
& Successors to R. H. ALLEN CO. FE POPULAR TOOLS Those who saw them ; 
has been either actual work say oe 
gy REMODELED oo” Vou oil ios f 
oS <\ ‘a, ea 2 Trees A448 Our 88 ne 
BG: OS Prettiest Illustrated pista, simple, prac- Latalogue, with x 
Asus - BS SEED-CATALOGUE tical and strong! give you a fair idea 
ak s)ever printed. Cheapest eo you loo imag of the new points A 
3 & best SEEDS grown. eee a : = QrednieS and better money T 
SO shy EAGardeners trade a spe. KEW STYLES” NEW PRICES, §. L. ALLEN @ 00., Phtenteeso tie 127-1506 Meg Reg 
om Py cialty. fp md ae ae. ad see 3. atharine me Bt. eee Pa. a 
ee dew rt by oz le a 
A 000 tras free. BU ¥ NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS for earltest and la st crops. ‘Tremendous 
ae. AV eon ae | _SEEDS stocks. Floor area 1 acres. Send stamp for catalog. JOHN A. largest. ore aCrosse, YVis. 
d ns SWEET POTATO, CABBAGE, 
O O en ro and other Vegetable Plants. 
plants. 2,00 genes way t fruit L Tr for Street or Park Pl A - 
. ants given —. n 87, arge Trees for Street or Par anting. 
of American grown hardy sorts. pre away thiss ay Seedlings for nurseries and groves, $40 per 100, - 
7 Tlow we do . and price list te r RF -L. Leonard, Tona, ON. J. oon, Special pated — gar e 100 beeheg « 
of Eyergreens and Forest Trees, cheaper than the 
Red Flowering Dogwood FRUIT TRE or cheapest. Listsfree, Geo, Pinney, pineaiae, Denetn y 
> Ul EES, o 
: The ne RRY 
And other Rare Plants. 2 1 VINES, | PLANTS; ETC, BRANDYWINE GI GEM vety proliable for mat Vv 
rot free, » slight, acid, ripens J » oolet = 
Apple, Pear, Peach,Cherry, Plum, red, good siz ightly si 
arsons ons\O ince, Strawberry, Raspberry, ce aay Binns $ MAMMOTH mans seat 
*9 lackberry, Currants, Grapes, Peach, A Dl le aple o Trees, Aun 
lLiooseberries, &c, Send for Catalogue Spruce, 28 
LIMITED. J. 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. Circular FREE.  Senntveten ice, gippt ey Pa. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. POMONA NURSERIES. 1{888. 
Ss Parry, Lida and Bomba Strawberries, Mar]- 
; boro and Golden Queen anetbesstes, , Wilson 
The Ki — Leold 1,876 e | Le eg ee ore B nanan ay hee _ 
e King 0} nes. 1680 000 in 1887. agara, Empire State an oore’s Farly - yes i FE 
and ‘expect t to sell twice that many in 1888. a Grapes,Lawson, Kieffer and LeConte Pears, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 
ties in various sectionsof theWest areadvertising Wonderful and Globe Peach, Spaulding and A.D.COWAN & CO. 
Pine.” They all get Wild trees trom the | Japan Plums, Delaware Winter and Red 14 Chambers Street, New York. * 
torest for their customers. I will undersell any | Cider Apples, All the worthy old and prom- i ~~ ve Palit 
of them, andsend better tiees,inbettercondition. _| ising new varieties. Catalogue Free. — ‘wo 
I have 4? varieties of Transplanted and Nursery- WM. PARRY, Parry, N. J. io BULBS & e7-V518) 4). TOOLS, 
eon Evergreens. Lists F'ree. 
EO. PINNEY, Fverzreen, Door Co., Wis. | S EK CATALOGUE ng oe poet _ ee 
|: of Louisville Early Drumhead Ca vi. r 
G LOBE Peach, LAWSON Pear, BARR’S MAM- | bage, Shepherd Radish, = our choice ss bee 5 Vv ta White Pine, mise; emicek,and Lerch 
ai MOTH gs penerecus. etc. Catalogue with prices sent Wild Flower Garden Seed for 25 cents in star 6 to 12 inches, at $3 A or $10; : 10,000 for $17. 
free BROS., Concordville, Del. Co., Pa. | Address HUNTINGTON & HOSS, Indianapolis, Ind. Packing Free. JAI 1ES A. RooT: Skaneateles, N. Y 
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Now offered ark cae t A valuable new 
the first time & BARRY Grape. 
THE MILLS GRAPE 


oo MT. HOPE 
Circular with cs andsome and} 
ull particula NURSERIES of fine 

Loy mail free. fRochester,N. Quality. 














OA, oe Puiants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name, 
Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assoriment of 
old and new varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail. 
Special attention called 

to Promising Novelsice Send for en List. Address 


& SON & MEIS 
BUSH BERG, Netierson Co. «+» Mo. 








For seas is better than ever, and should bein the hands 


person o BULBS, buyin 
ae 8 


& 

It con- i] 

® tains 3 Colored platcs, 

thousands S « BULE ond nearly 150 pages, telling 
what to buy, and where to ‘get it, and naming lowest 
prices for honest goods, Price of GUIDE only 10cents, 
cluding a Certificate good for 10 cents woh of Seeds, 

AMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
‘Rochester, N. Y, 





FAIRVIEW NURSERIES. oiacst ye tue ness 
« Oldest in the State. 
Wonderful new Fruits. Globe, Ford’s Late White, 
“John Haas,” Kose, and Chair’s China Peaches--150, 000 lead: 
ing kinds. Jessie, itase: a, and Mammoth Strawberries. All 
kinds Fruit Trees ‘and Small Fruit Plants. Price List free. 
Address CU. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 
are admitted to be 
The LARCEST 
SEEDSMEN 

in the world, 
D.M.FERRY&Co's 
Illustrated, De. 
scriptived Pricea 


For 1888 
way. Will be mailed 
/? FREEtoALL 
applicants, and te 
last season’s custo- 
mers without ordering it. 
Invalurble toall, Every one 
using Garden, Field or Flower Seeds should send for 
& Address D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


SSS FAS NS BE PN ps 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES. 


Our Catalogue << Hew: Rare and Beautiful 
Plants, for 1888, ready in February. 
It contains tist of all the most Beautiful and Rare Green. 
house and Hothouse Plants in cultivation,as well as all 
Novelties of merit, well grown = at very low prices, 
rea pe lant lover should have a co 

.—A very large stock ot choice East Indian, 
Png oo Also, catalogues of Roses, Orchids, Seeds, 
Trees,etc. All free et applican nts. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 




















WM. H. MOON’S TREE CATALOGUE 


of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Small Fruits, Grape 
es, etc., 82 pages, free to all. Morrisville, Pa. 






















PLANTS, 
BULBS AND PLANTS, It describes RARE NOVELTIES in VEGE- SEEDS, 
ILADE 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO 
EMPIRESTATE & NIAGARA & AT oO N T, 8. HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N.Y, 
PE he cee oleate salience RA acer. —7 a 
year, and is now offered forsale. Hon. Hiram on ayes: “Tt is the 


nn ee | 
J Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. It is a Handsome 
Book at Plas bese es, with hundreds . Tinstretens aye 
Colored Pla and tells all about ST 
DEN, FA KM. “AND FLO ne 
TABLES and FLOW ERs, of real value, which cannot be phen MeL sm 
Send address on a postal for the most complete ae oe ve 
"9 OHIA. PA. 
ee errr errr ee ee eee 
Ali 01a and new va- 
rieties GRAPES, 
Extra Quality.War- 
ranted true. Also othe: 
SMALL FRUITS. 
Cheap by mail. Dee 
scriptive Catalogu 
Free. Sole owners an 
introducers of thenew 
Headquarters and lowest rates for Black Grape, now first offered for sale, 
Fire dried, has been grown ten ag the best seed selected each 
finest and earliest field Corn he has ever secn grow: 
ae! pd NSH, “CURTIS & 


Seed Corn. 


near for Price and Agency. 
ENE, Fort Atkinson, Wiscon 














E. W. REID, Proprietor, 


SUNNY HILL FRUIT TLR BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 


FRUIT PLANTS. 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES. SLACKBEREIES, FAY’S PROLIFIC CURRANT, GRAPES. 


All Standard Varieties given in Catalogue. See description of the Carmikel Seedling Strawberry, 
the latest i? all and introduced by me. All orders filled on a proaved. Send for Catalogue 


ae FR De Horticulturist, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


PLAN PLANTS 

5 EPEC AEA TERE 

GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Rarest New. Choicest Old. 


The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and 
supply their customers all that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by all 
that no house in America carries a more varied and complete stock. If you want Choice 
Tested FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEED sure to give satisfaction, 
Grand Rosesand Beautiful Plants, the bestof Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry,Quince, Grapes, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, for 
een arden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CATA- 

GUE E, containing about 140 pages and hundreds of illustrations. They are conducting 
tet on amagnificentscale, growinga quarter ofa million of Rosesand millions 
of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third of a cen- 
tury and have won a reputation of which they have reason to be proud. Have 24 large Greenhouses heated 
with hot water and steam, and are using 700 acres of land. If you want the best at honest prices, order 


directly of them and save THE TORRS & HARRISON fn. . Awe CO. OHIO, 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT ws 25, 


@w) «() © YE LOW @ LO} BEM 5 il yy Dy «i i WORTH KNOWING 


Pe py bid be glad to 
> ow a Fertili 
am a COUNTY, Massachusetts, has Ee My posed of Bloods ‘iene, 
BE) oo, meester Owions my Sood Farms nd Animal Matter, hav- 
Sa DANVERS ONION ts not surpassed y any and ‘ing ail the ingredients re- 
Pivwe equalled by very few. Onion seed a specialty. f ip) quisite for the soil A nphed to 
“ay (&~"/ pay postage on Onion Seed by mail. (ty) 
Pir. 
can) 4-oz. sample package, $1.00. a) 
: Send for Seed Catalogue. 
. M. B. FAXON, iii) 
WA 21 SOUTH MARKET ST. - + + BOSTON, MASS. AWE) 
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good c 
1] i be purchased for $85.00 
True Yellow Globe Danvers Onion Seed. [ever peraned Be 6 of 





$4.00 PER POUND. 


> H. B. GRIFFING, 
SS 50 Courtland St., N.Y. 
















Virginia Ventilated Fruit Packages, 
SOUTH SIDE MAN’?’G C0., 











EVERGREENS 4.” parser” grown 

Largest stock in the States of Norway, 

White and Hemlock Spruce; Scotch, 
Austrian, White and Mountai 
Pines; Arbor Vitae, Balsam Fir 
and Northern Red Cedar: Eu- 
ropean Larch, White Ash, Ma- 





ples, Mulberries, Birches, etc. 
All sizes shipped with safety 
to all parts of the States. Price 


list free. D. HILL, Evergreen 
Specialist, Dundee, Tilinois. 
Mention this paper. 


- EVERGREENS 


Both native and nursery grown. 


Forest Trees and Tree Seeds. 
Immense quantity, lowest erices. 


2. Wholesale list,describin agall 
varieties, free. Se all 


Se for it. VECKE BRCS., Seymour, Wis. 




























PETERSBURG, VA. 
The originaland best-ventilated Fruit Packages made. 
For Sale by 


Ss. D. BEDELL, 
105 Park Place, New Yerk. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


IBLEY’S TESTED SEED 


Catatocus Fres! Centainin; 
all the latest novelties and cand 
ard varieties of Garden, Field and 
Flower Seeds Gardeners every- 
where should consult it before 
cai, Stocks pure and Pe sega reasonable, 
ddress Hiram sappeg at 

Rochester, os OF ‘Citicago, Ills. 














ROYAL PALM NURSERIES Manatee Fla Il treatise on NEGO. 
offer for Spring delivery, everything oe Garden or saber sedipres — feRICAN WE on PA. 
ist. Ten sorts of f Hare’ Tropical Fruit Plants, “ 


sent to.any address by express, $2, 2d. Twenty-five 
sorts for $10. Twelve distinct species of Palms, 
strong, $5. To those who cannot have plants shipped by 
express, we Will ar post-paid, six sorts of Fruit 
Plants for $1.7 ‘five sorts of Palms tor only 
We will please you. To 


SS TL 
FRUIT EVAPORATORS, Se 
THE ZIMMERMAN MACHIN Ee 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 8A 








$2.50. Try us 733 an order. 

those who aie not customers, we will send our elegant 100- FREE 1 pkt. of choice German Flower Seed 
e catalogue for 10 cents in one cent stamps. ddress, gna oi aM gue for stamp. 1@ pkts. for eta. 

RE. E. ARD, West Swanzey, N. 


ASONER BROTHERS, Manatee, Florida. 
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rer uses JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, Queens Co., N.Y 








HIS grand, new tropical (tomato-like) fruit can be as easily grown as a tomato, either in the garden or in pots, 
and requires the same treatment. It is a grand pot plant, bothin flower and fruit. It blooms freely soon 
after planting, and in three months the fruit will ripen and continue to ripen until checked by the frost. 

The fruit is of the size of a goose ege, lemon yellow, with streaks of bright violet, ma'ing a fruit unrivaled in 
uty. The interior is a solid, seedless pulp, sweet, juicy, and of a most delicious flavor. Add to this the 
great beauty of its flowers and fruits, and its free-flowering habit (lasting all summer) and we have a plant of 
unusual merit. Price, 35 cts. each, 4 for $1.00, post-paid. Only a limited number for sale. 
Order at once. To every order we will add an elegant Seed or Bulb Novelty free. 
FE i os ohne ye King Fuchsias for 50cts., 12 Excelsior Pearl oe org _ 85 ets., 12 Choice 
xed Gladiolus for 30 cts. s the most elegant ever 
issued. Illustrated with ten Our Seed Catalogue for 1888 colored ne stipple- 
litho. covers and hundreds of fine engravings. In it is offered a great variety of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all sorts, New Fruits and Rare Tropical Frvits suitable for pot culture, such 
as dwarf Oranges, Pine Apples, Bananas, Figs, Guavas, Sugar Apple,&c. This elegant and expensive Cata- 
logue will be sent for only rocts. or we will send it free to any who expect to send us an order after 


‘Wow is THE TIME 


To Bow 


HENDERSON'S SPECIAL GRASS MIXTURE 


FOR HAY OR PERMANENT PASTURE. 


This mixture will give a pasture that will stand without renewal for 20 years. Thousands 
of acres are now sown with it annually. Pamphlet, giving full instructions and information, 


‘PETER HENDERSON & CO NewYork, 


SEEDSMEN, 


ay 35 & 37 Cortlandt St., 

















LARGEST SALE ON BEARTH, 
Steel or Wood Wheels. Oneortwohorse. Hand or Self Dump. 
With or without spring over teeth. Extra wide Rakes. Gather 
least dust, dirtand trash. Easiest to operate. Easiest on horse. 
Made entirely of the best material and made to last. Simplest and 
strongest Rakes made, 


ThkeTHOMAS 
TE DDE TF. 


Onl avy Hay. Only perfect Tedder. 
Made with Shafts or Tongue. Most — Tedder made. 
Best Fork on any Tedder. One and two horse Tedders. 


Also Lawn Mowers & Lift & Force Pumps. 
Circulars and full particulars sent romptly. Address €, 
THE THOMAS MANUFACTURING Eo. Springfield, 0. "i =— 

Branch (40S. Canal St., Chicago, IH.3 1545S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 1430 Hickory 


Kansas City. Mo.3 113 E. 9thsS St.. Boston, Mass.3 


Ee Paul, M -: 71 ClintonSt. n 
Houses. isi W. Main St.. Rochester, N. 3 233 N. Broad St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


°3 
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GARDEN cour 
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Faust’s Special Dollar Collection of Vegetable Seeds 
for 1888: 35 full-sized packets of the Choicest and 
Newest Vegetable Seeds sent postpaid for $1.00. 

Our Grand Pansy Collection of 10 Finest Varieties 
(one packet each) postpaid for 40 cents. 

Pear! Collection of Popular Flower Seeds: 11 packets 
ofthe most easily grown varieties postpaid for 25 cts. 

Ruby Collection, comprising 16 packets of Rare 
and Beautiful Flower Seeds, Petunias, Balsams, 
Pinks, etc., sent postpaid for 50 cents. Our seeds 
are put up in illustrated, lithographed packets, with 
full culture directions on each. Catalogues Free 


1. V. FAUST, £44 68 N. Front st. Philadelphia, Pa 





4 
Store 


CHICAGO. 





G 


OLD Straw , new; also, Jewell. Jessie, 
Belmont, Bubach, and others! Be sure 
and send for our special liberal offers for Spring. 
Address, P.M. AUGUR& SONS, Middlefield, Conn. 








SOLD BY Deckanes” 
PEERLESS DYES 4EF ot tice: 











DO “> we NEW CATALOGUES, 


Just published, containing the latest informat 
which every planter should have and when 
cannot be tound elsewhere. No.1, Fruits, 48 pages 
10c.; No. 2, Ornamental Trees, etc., illustrated, 186 pages’ 
15c.; No. 8, Strawberries ; No.4, Wholesale ; No. 5, Roses 


pages, free. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5 bound together in cloth, 


orming a complete manual for reference, 50c. 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





FRUIT PACKAGES. _ 





SOUTH HA 
Taraneh 


THE STANDARD wil [i 
m- BERRY PACK AGEOF THE WORLD 


cot WANN 





Send for Price List. 





600 ACRES. 13 CREENHOUSES, 


TREES@NOPLANTS 


We offer for the Spring trade a | and fine stock 
of every description of FRUIT and Ornamental 

REES, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, SMALL 
FRUITS, Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Oata- 
BLO Spring of TON (Pi free, Established 1952, 
BLOOMINGTON (PHENIX)NURSERY 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO. Proprietors, BLOOMINGTON, ILL 


. Grown in IOWA, the garden spot 
of the U.S., are best matured and 
give best results. New Catalogue 
Free. Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines ! 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 


GRAPEVINES, &c. All the leading varieties, both 
New anc Old, at reasonable rates. Catalogues Free, 
Address, IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 

















POT ATOE 500 bushels of the best varie- 
§ ties, selected from a crop of 
10,000 bushels, for sale in quantities to suit. 
PE IS EE 


Small lots can be safely sent by mail or ex- 
press. Splendid results guaranteed. Send for circular. 
S. E. HALL, Oak Grove Nurseries, 

Cherry Valley, Illinois. 


KY orchard crass SEEDS 
P. CARROLL, LEXINCTON, KY. 


B | CS Extra Early Black Cap CARMAN, Allthe 
best new and old sorts of plants and trees at fair 


prices for pedigree stock. Catalogue 

B E R R | E S Jree. Hale Bros..So. Glastonbury, Ct. 

| 4 12 pkts, all Choice Flowers, 10c. 
S I: BK Dp S LADIES’ SEED CONCERN, 

We Keene Valley, N. Y. 

NEW PLANTS Our Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in 

« Roses and New Plants now ready. Send 

for it. Freeto all. PAUL BUTZ & SON, New Castle, Pa. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 
10 pyc, 0 cents & Stamp FPost-paid. 


1 
J. HUNT, Binghamton, N.Y. 




















“fu wreay so Og 


yertilizer Baill mn euintaneas osend for cine 
existence. J - 
Seiass - A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 





The Pennsylvania Force-Feed 





FARQUHAR KEYSTONE CORN PLANTER 
Warranted the best corn dropper and most 
perfect force-feed fertlizer distributor in the 
SenD 
yor CaTALoGum 
dress 








OUR 
CARTS, | 

BUGGIES, WANES? 
HAY RAKES and TEDDERS, 


Best and Latest Improved—sent ON TRIAL 
Write for Cataloguc. Mention this paper. 


UNION MACHINE CO., Philadelnhia. Pa. — 











GGS—B. Minorcas, $2 per 18; W. Minorcas, Red Caps, 
‘4 $3 per 18; Wyandottes, R. C. W, Leghorns, $1.25 per 4 
Pure, not related. Cirs. N. R. SHUSTER. Frenchtown.N. d. 
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BUREAU CREAMERY. 
SIX REASONS WHY IT IS BEST! 


1, Because it separates the cream most completely, and 
therefore makes the most butter. 

9, Because it keeps the milk at a uniform temperature of 
60° and so secures the cream in the best ‘Possible condition, 
and therefore makes the best butter 

$. Because it favors the greatest development of color 
and flavor, and the best texture, or “‘ grain,’ and therefore 
is the best for making fancy butter. 

4. Because it keeps the milk in a pure, cool, dry air, and 
fully ripens the cream before it is re a d from the milk, 
and therefore makes the best keeping butter 

5. Because it uses the least Ice—only about one- “fourth as 
much as the deep setting system. 

6. Because it requires the least labor. In no other way 
can the milk of a dairy be so easily cared for. 

g#” Hundreds of the best dairymen have discarded the 
deep setting systems, and now use the Bureau. 

It is used and endorsed by such men as— 

Prof. L. B. ARNOLD, Pres. American Dairy Association. 
RICHARD GOODMAN, Jr., L enox, Massachusetts, 

A, W. CHEEVER, Agricul. Editor N. E. Farmer. 

J. MILTON MACKIE, Pres. American Jersey Cattle Club. 
Henry STEWART, Dairy Ed. American Agriculturist. 
EpWARD BURNETT, Deerfoot Farm, Southboro, Mass. 


Don’t buy any Pans, Cans or Cream-=- 


ers, 
or send your milk to the factory, until you have sent for 
our large illustrated circulars and price lists. 


THE FERGUSON M’E’G CO., Burlington, Vt. 


CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY 





THE COOLEY GREAMER ALWAYS LEADS. 


OTHERS IMITATE. 


foo EME NOTE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY: 








BECAUSE it raises the most cream. 

BECAUSE it makes more and better butter. 

Butter made from it has scored 100 Points or Perfect. 

It has been awarded more Gold and Silver Medals than any other, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


R EI D’ S pecasss CREAMERY 


Absolute Perfection 
for Best Quality Butter. 
fs BUTTER WORKER | 
™ MOST EFFECTIVE _ pe ‘ah 
Also CHURNS, POWER BUTTER WORK-={ 
= ERS, PRINTERS, SHIPPING BOXES. 


| Send for 8, Catalogue, containing valuable 
information for Creamery men and Butter Factories 


AMERY SUPPLIES. 


A. H. REID, soth ana Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IT POSIFIVELY PREVEN¥S BUETER 
FROM EVER BECOMING RANGID, 


and causes it to retain its freshness, aroma, and fine flavor for 
months—even when exposed to atmospheric influences for a 


long time. 

Endorsed by the leading agricultural papers. Also by Cream- 
eries, Dairymen, and ot _ ae the country. Retail 
Price at New York, 224 Ib. Sack, $4, 


t2” HOLD YOUR JUNE BUTTER FOR A JANUARY PRICE. 


Send for Circular. 


BUTTER PRESERVATIVE SALT CO., 


OFFICE AND FAcToRY: 
Foot of West Eleventh Street, New York City, N. Y. 
ieninietientineiiaanemiall 

































SERPENTS A 








Makes the most Butter. Raises ali the Cream 


without ice. We furnish Churns, Butter Work- 
ers, and all kinds of Dairy and Creamery 
Goods, First order at wholesale. Agents 
nted. Send for circulars. 
Wit, E. LINCOLN CO., Warren, Mass., 
and Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


eee DELAWARE COUNTY 


Va CREAMERY 


—We will pay Freight.— 
Write for our wholesale offer 
to first purchaser. Address 


Delaware County Creamery C0., 


RENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


AGENTS WANTED, 2121. Ghistogue ‘and 


sample free. C. KF MARSHALL, Lockport,N. Y. 


PIRIT OF THE LIMES 


The American Gentleman's Newspaper. 
The Recognized Turf and Trotting 
Authority of America. 


Its Special Departments, Edited by Ex- 
perts, comprise ¢ 
Racing, Rowing, Drama, Billiards, Trot- 
ting, Veterinary, Yachting, Football, 
Athletics, , Stock-Raising, 


It has been the mission of the SPrRIT > SprRit for the last fifty- 
pF he to furnish true information in current sporting 
events, and give sound and wholesome views on questions 
of legitimate sport in a liberal and | her spirit, 
This pclicy has placed its affairs in a condition of matchless 
picererity, and with its immense circulation and influence, 

has ulsv become one of the best advertising me- 
diums in the world. 

Every number of the paper contains more printed matter 
han any magazine or other periodical published in the 
United States. 


Subscription, $5 a Year. 
E. A. BUCK, Editor and Publisher, 
‘ 101 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York City. 


ARE THE BEST. 
SoLD By DRUGGISTs. 




















PEERLESS DYES 





PERFECTION IN BUTTER MAKING, 


‘: 
f= 


s THEM ALL. 


7 O. K. CREAMERY 
7 Hasthe largest cooling surface, takes less 
cooling material, less labor. and; gives best 
results, All caceme raised between milk- 
ings. ("Skimming glass whole depth of “= —= 
a nanan of milk without touching 
ae, rove! he best. 
Oo. K. CHU RN? Has een ones teed te 
Made of White Oak. Cove Eo’, Jastings will not break. 
0. K. BUTTER WORKER 32200 tientiteprncine 
the grain of the butter. Solid weed - Tike MOST 
PERFECT Butter Worker ever put on the 
JOHN S. CARTER, Sole Manufacturer, SYRACUSE. N.Y. 
























en 


UFACTURE THE LATEST IMPROVED DAIRY IMPLEMENTS FOR THE FARM 
WE M AN Dairy, Cheese Factory and Creamer om plans and estimates. Circulars of Churns, Butter 
i 


nalahieenmimenninll 





Workers, Cream and Cheese Vats, Test Churns, &c., may be had, with special prices, by 
addressing barre CURTIS & CREEN 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 




















” PLANTS S$ CORN 


PLANTER. _ Distributes Fertilizers 


Absolute Guarantee given to do 7 eet ; 
PERFECT and RAPID WORK. \ Wy ASPINWALL MFG.CO. 
Write for Musteated ciroular, Mention this paper, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN. 


aa mei ROLLER ORGAN 


pereted try y= the finest French Music Lace age =e 

















i] UNES, from a waltz to a hymn, wi 
ie & perfect gine aud time. Gives bettereatiataction han 
and ten times more pleasure. whisk Organ is Severe 


S tion of musical instrumenteand the grandest and ic, 
marvellousinstrument ever pre- SA 


sented to the public. It plays 


ED MUS 
MARCHES WALTZES, POLKAS, vie 


Reels, Opera Selections, Popul Church music, as 
well asany organ. Nothing aden, Srusmbininges mate 
| features can be found in Frenchor Swiss Music Boxes. cost 


ss : o_ S00 PE R MONTH. When you ordera 

= am nstrnu 

, fos Rvecial Terme. Price Only Six llars 

wrErwr: nef ps ARVED, CASES with music, 
d $2.50 when you order and 


6-60, 129 Nassau Street, New York 


3end for one. It will fill you with_astonishmentand "ee ink Let 


pay balance $3.50when = get 
organ, Send P.O.order Reais stered 
Letter or by Express. Address 
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NEW HOPE-For THe CONSUMPTIVE! 


To many it has proved a well-founded hope. No matter if you have tried everything 











else—no matter if friends shake their heads and discourage you—your case cannot be 
any more hopeless than some who have been cured. A postal request will bring you 


full information about 


“Personally I am _ persuaded 
that under the blessing of God I 
owe my life to its timely use. 

“T inherited Pulmonary Con- 
sumption from my mother—she 
dying with it at the age of thirty- 
five,—my maternal grand-father. 
my maternal aunts and uncles, 
and my sisters died with it, and 
all my life-long I suffered with it 
more or less, until the disease cul- 
minated in the fall of 1882 in vio- 
jent Bronchial Asthma, with gen- 
eral biliary derangement, when 
my friends and physicians de- 
spaired of my life. 1 experienced 
immediate relief from the Com- 

ound Oxygen, and have realized, 
think, a permanent cure. Phy- 
sicians pronounced that tubercles 
were already formed in the Jungs. 
“Rev. A. W. Moore. 
“DARLINGTON, 8. C., Sept. 1, ’87.”’ 

“OsHKosH, WIs., Dec. 19, 1885. 

** Six years ago I had a series of 
very severe hemorrhages of the 
lungs, resulting from a serious at- 
tack of pneumonia a year and a 
half previous. I bled so profuse- 
ly that my life was despaired of 
by my physician and friends. Be- 
tween a Tuesday evening and the 
following Friday morning I had 
eleven times of bleeding : in some 
of them I saturated six or seven 
towels with blood. I became so 
weak that I could not turn my 
head upon my pillow. The re- 
sults were apparent at once; I 
began to feel better ; I continued 
the treatment until I had used 
four supplies of the Home Treat- 
m2nt, continually growing better. 
I weighed before my illness about 
one hundred and _ thirty-five 
pounds, in good health; I now 
weigh one hundred and fifty-nine 
ounds, and am entirely well. 

y 7 are not so susceptible to 
attack from colds as they used 
to be, and I rally quickly. My 
chest is full and round, and 
everybody says ‘How well you 
are looking.’ If I had known 
about your treatment sooner, and 
used it, I might have saved abouta 

ear’s time and much discomfort. 

keep a supply now on hand, and 
find it a great relief incase of tak- 
ing cold.” 

“OsnkosH, WIs., May 16, 1887. 


“Tf Icould ever forget the ben- 
efits of your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, I am very often re- 
minded of it by the enquiries I 
receive as to the genuineness of 
my commendation I sent you two 
years ago. [have replied to many; 
another this morning from Wash- 
ington Territory, which I enclose. 
I am glad to answer all these en- 
quiries, and glad that through my 
word spoken in favor of the Com- 
pound Oxygen so many have had 
serious attention called to it. I 


Pt STARKEY & PALENS 
A TREATMENT 


—Wor a pkve. |NHALATION. 


. . Who has ever heard this term applied for the 
Consumption. first time to a loved one without shuddering ? 
The diagnosis of this disease in any stage is 
considered a death-warrant which may not be annulled. Ten years ago an 
intelligent physician in Vermont wrote to us as follows: ‘‘I have a patient, 
slightly ailing, whom I am treating. In the near future he will be very 
sick ; and he willdie in spite of all the efforts of any physician that I know.” 
This is the helpless and despairing cry that goes forth from the minds 
of thousands every day in the year. The death of two hundred thousand 
annually in this country from consumption would appear to warrant that 
despair. The declaration is emphatic—‘‘consumption cannot be cured.” 
But who is authorized to make this statement unless he knows that every 
resource in the world has been duly tried and has failed? We are among 
those who believe that Providence has not permitted any bane tocome upon 
his children for which he has not provided an antidote. In confirmation 
of this belief we are the dispensers of a remedy which has restored scores of 
invalids who have been pronounced by experts to be hopelessly sick with 
consumption. 

Hundreds, who five, ten or fifteen years ago were given up to die, are 
now living witnesses to the fact that Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s Treatment 
by inhalation has cured them; and asa result this treatment is daily be- 
coming more and more recognized as the most effective remedy now 
known for pulmonary diseases. Our Compound Oxygen gives directly 
new and high vitality, which generally becomes apparent at the beginning 
of its use. This is more and more manifest in the increased appetite, and 
a sensation of life and bodily comfort which attend a continuance of this 
treatment. 

We cannot urge too strongly upon those suffering with this deadly 
disease the importance of beginning the treatment at once; and of per- 
sisting in its use until the vital system becomes fully restored and the last 
vestige of the disease is driven from the system. The above mentioned 
Vermont physician used our treatment upon his patient. A year later he 
wrote to us, ‘‘I shall continue to use it so long as I obtain such results as 
I have to the present time.” 

There are many intensely interesting considerations which invite 
expressions upon this subject. If any one will send for a copy of our 
brochure he may find it treated quite at length, and in a style which we 
are modest enough to believe will pay for a perusal. 








repeat my former assertion, I am 
WELL, I still tse the Treatment 
occasionally, if I have a cold, with 
good results. 

“* Yours truly, 


C. Wess.” 


““ToreKA, KAnsas, | 
“Nov. 7, 1886, 5 

‘*T scarcely know what to say to 
you as my improvement has been 
s0 marked and rapid, so unexpect- 
ed and astonishing, that I dare not 
hope for a complete recovery for 
fear I may be disappointed. Suf- 
fice it to say at this time that when 
your first Treatment arrived last 
June, I was confined to my bed. 
Had had night sweats of the worst 
character, a distressing diarrhea, 
and a more distressing cough, ex- 
pectorating about one pint of 
bloody mucus per day. I had de- 
creased in flesh from one hundred 
and forty pounds to ninety 
pounds. My family physician had 
made an examination of my lungs 
afew hours before the arrival of 
the Compound Oxygen, and found 
no air passing in my left lung and 
my right badly affected. He can- 
didly told me he could do nothing 
for me, and took my wife to one 
side and told her if I had friends 
to telegraph for them at once. 

““T commenced taking the Com- 
pound Oxygen, and at the end of 
eight weeks was able to sit up 
with a perceptible decrease o 
night sweats. Then I began to 
increase in flesh, and now at the 
expiration of four months I weigh 
one hundred and _ twenty-four 
pounds; night sweats gone. I 
feel vigorous, but my cough still 
continues and expectorate freely. 
My physician now says that some 
air is passing in my left lung; but 
I will write no more for fear I may 
be too confident that the Com- 
— Oxygen will restore me. I 

ave been an invalid for fourteen 


years. 
“December 6, 1886. 
“T am gaining every day in 
flesh ; ave pe A ave 
pounds since | last wrote you. I 
am now able to attend to my busi- 
ness without fatigue. I walked 
two miles a few mornings ago 
without the least fatigue. I feel 
confident that the Compound Ox- 
{eeu will effect a cure in my case. 
fy left lung that was pronounced 
hepatized, by my physician, is im- 
proving gradually ; the air is pass- 
ing through it nicely. The sore- 
ness is all gone. All this change 
has been brought about by two 
Treatments of the Compound Ox- 
gen. I am now on my third 
reatment. B. F. BAKER.” 


For a plain statement of the effects of the Compound Oxygen Treatment upon pulmonary complaints and many interesting 


testimonials as to its results in Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, Debility, Rheumatism, 


Neuralgia and all Nervous and Chronic Disorders, send for the new brochure of 200 pages, published by Drs. SrarKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch 


St., Philadelphia, Pa., 331 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal., 58 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 





It will be sent free. 
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‘6 Wioney at Four Per Cent.” 

The often-exposed Cincinnati scheme for supplying 
loans and literature bobs up serenely, one of its circulars 
having been received by Frank R. Smith, Whitman Co., 
Washington Territory, who sends it to us with inquiries 


about the reliability of the concern. In reply, we would 
state that there is such a journal as the one named in the 
prospectus; but ifany one thinks he can upon payment 
of four dollars obtain a good paper two years, and a Joan 
of five hundred dollars, with the agreement that no part 
of the principal shall be due and payable so long as he 
rema‘ns a subscriber, he has a wholly unwarranted 
amount of faith in human nature. 
Extending His Practice, 

Concord, New Hampshire, was once the home of a 
President of the United States. It is now the place of 
hail of a so-called * doctor,” who, through his ‘ secre- 
tary,” employs a remarkably original method of extend- 
ing his practice. He first advertises for “ agents,” and in 
reply to inquiries sens circulars which give the details 
of his plans. To any one who will send him a list of six 
jnvalids and fifteen cents he promises ten per cent com- 
mission of the fees received for tlie first one who becomes 
his patient. For six patients secured by any one acting 
as agent “an clegant watch,’ and for twelve patients 
thus secured “a genuine gold watch.” This making mer- 
chandise of the credulity of morbid humanity calls for no 
comment. It speaks for itself. Mr. E. L. Hege, ¥orsyth 
Co., North Carolina, sends us one of the circulars which 
he received from this ‘‘ doctor.’ We trust that no reader 
of the American Agriculturist will degrade himself so 
much as to accept an agency of this kind. 


Crazy Quilt’? Supplies. 

Since the “crazy quilt ’’ enthusiasm prevailed so wide- 
ly in this country there have been many instances where 
advantage has been taken of the credulity of ladies, who 
are interested in that peculiar accomplishment. The 
“crazy quilt’? epoch has passed by in the eastern part of 
the country, but still prevails to some extent in the in- 
terior, and there are not wanting persons in the large 
cities who take advantage of the activity which prevails 
in this business, A letter from Mrs. E. F. Phillips, 
Logan County, Colorado, informs us of the receipt, by 
the writer, of four boxes of ribbon remnants, promised 
to be of silk and for which a dollar was charged. The 
money was sent ina registered letter, and the ribbons 
were duly returned. The material proved to be of cotton, 
These cotton shams were returned to the office in New 
York, also in a regist2red letter, with request to refund 
the money or return such ribbons as had been promised. 
Of course no attention was paid to this letter by ‘The 
Agency’? in this city, and our correspondent is out of 
pocket just so much. T'o this class of frauds the Amer- 
dcan Agriculturist has often called attention heretofore in 
the Humbug columns, particularly in the period when 
they flourished the most extensively. We cannot caution 
our readers too much against the deception which 
lurks in so many of these circulars, and by which so many 
unsuspecting people are imposed upon. 

Two * Doctors’ Rivals.°’ 

A. D. Colegrove, Erie County, Pa., encloses a queer 
circular in regard to a medical remedy which is styled 
“The Doctor's Rival.” It is not stated in terms what 
afflictions this medicine will cure, but we judge from the 
beginning of the cir ulur that ‘‘ curiosity” is one of 
them. This complaint would not be affected by the ad- 
ministration of the remedy alone, but also by a sense of 
the patient’s having gotten rid of some of his loose dol- 
lars. This isa crafty circular and is a novelty among the 
many we receive. It is vague and uncertain enough to 
catch the unwary and those who are struck with wonder 
Whenever the unknown or the marvelous is presented to 
them. We say to all, shun these remedies so full of 
promise and xo likely to fail in the end. 

Asa general rule the people of Arabia are not known 
48 victims of catarrhal complaints, and consequently a 
*catarrh cure denominated “ Arabian ” would seem to 
beara fanciful name. There probably is no ‘* specific " for 








an established catarrh, but there are palliatives, and these 
can be readily furnished by any well instructed physician, 
and itis far better to consult such a man, than to send 
your money to Arabia, Abyssinia, or Mesopotamia, or to 
those who deal in specifics that bear these high-soundinz 
titles. A word tothe wise should be sufficient for ‘tJ. 
V. A.” His Colorado atmosphere is, in itself, remedial, 
and he ought to find good assistants to nature at home, 
Be careful of the ‘‘ Doctor’s Rival’ in whatever shape it 
comes, and take the advice above given. 

Sewing Machines Given Away. 

B. Rogers, Monroe Co., Iowa, and Adna Phelps, Sanga- 
mon Co., Illinois, send us postal cards which purport to be 
issued by a certain Excelsior Sewing Machine Company 
of New York. According to the statements made in the 
cards the machine is to be given away ‘‘in exchange for 
the trouble of showing it to a few of your friends,” 
though a remittance ofa dollar and eighty-five cents is 
required ‘‘to cover the cost of packing an various 
charges.”’ A representative of the American Agricultur- 
ist called at the place designated, and found a small back 
room, empty and locked. Investigation showed that the 
room was rented to the notorious concern which adver- 
tises the ‘Swiss Stem Winders’ which have been re- 
peatedly shown up‘in these pages. Theonly use made 
of the room avparently was to receive mail, which sup- 
position was corroborated by an attendant in the building 
who let out that at intervals through the day a man came 
around and carried away the lettersand other mail mat- 
ter, which were slipped by the postman through a hole 
in the door, It would seem that the Broadway office had 
acquired so wide and unsavory a notoriety that it was 
found desirable to take another room, for the purpose of 
throwing the public off the scent. ' 


Adveriisements Which Deceive. 


Again,in the city of New York,one of those ‘‘ Telegraph 
Instruction” concerns has been arraigned before a mag- 
istrate by one of its dupes, upon the suggestion of an 
Official; the pupil had parted with forty dollars, and, find- 
ing the proposed “instruction” worihless, and that he 
had been really swindled, wanted back his money. The 
“company” relied not on good faith, but on its cleverly- 
drawn contract, which endeavored to protect it in the 
possession of any money paid it. The magistrate was 
willing to aid the deceived young man so far as he might, 
and gave his counsel further opportunity to plead, and so 
the case remains undetermined ; but that the youth had 
been deceived, there can be no question, whatever his 
legal rights as to redress may be. Therefore we say to 
the young men and women who are tempted by these ad- 
vertisements, think before you act, and don’t send your 
good money and hope, after money which never will come 
and brings only disappointment. There is nothing but a 
“trap” in these advertisements, and the foolish persons 
who are caught therein, only part with the money expend- 
ed, forthey may rest assured that no actual ‘‘ telegraph” 
company would regard their “ certificates” as worth a 
moment’s consideration, or entertain the thought of em- 
ploying them at any price whatever. Only when boot- 
blacks are graduated direct from their‘ kits” to teller- 
ships in national banks, may “ graduates” of these 
‘*telegraphic instruction’ concerns expect to be set to 
work in earnest at forty-five dollars toone hundred and 
twenty-five dollars monthly. 


The Old Game in a New Guise. 


The confidence men are working a new species of fraud 
on a plan that ought to have been worn out long ago. 
Piausibility drives up to Honesty’s house with a vehicle 
containing a number of cheap hay forks, The stranger 
says that he has been selling these forks about the neigh- 
borhood and having a few left, he wishes to store them 
for a few days, and asks the farmer’s permission. This 
is accorded, and the stranger then suggests that the 
farmer, as a mere matter of form, sign a paper stating on 
what terms he receives the forks; he also informs the 
farmer that if he will sell them or any of them during his 
absence, he will pay him fifty per cent commission on 
every sale, The document scems simple, and the unsus- 
picious farmer signs it, perhaps without reading it, and 
certainly without understanding its contents. A few 
weeks pass, when he is called upon by a third party and, 
to his surprise, receives a demand for an exorbitant price 
for the forks. He then learns for the first time that he 
has signed an agreement for the purchase of these imple- 
ments, which agreement is in due legil form, This game 
has been played in several of the counties of Southern 
and Eastern New York with considerable success. In 
one case aman was victimized for $225, and in another 
for $300. The caution which we have so often given in 
the American Agriculturist holds good—that farmers 
should not sign any papers without an unequivocal 
understanding of their contents, and least of all trust to 








these rambling peddlers, who mean mischief every time 
that they can accomplish it. 












Trading on the Affections. 


The ways undertaken by ‘‘ men” in this world to eke 
out their livelihoods are more numerous than the sands 
on the-seashore, and often more brutal than the ven- 
geance of the savage, and their exploiters are as ruth- 
less of the agony they cause, as they are greedy in their 
avarice. A new fangled notion, whereby such creatures 
can put money in their purses, calla itself the ‘* Memo- 
rlal Card Company,” and hails from Philadelphia, 
whither its whining, heartless circulars find their way 
into households, where, as the ‘*Company” has learned 
through some scheme of correspondence with local 
uncertikers, we imagine—the hand of death has been 
laid heavily, 

It is horrible and cowardly, this rasping anew the 
bleeding’ human hearts for the sake of a little gain— 
albeit the percentage of profit must be enormous—but 
“Companies” of this character are willing to make thelr 
gains, however they trade upon the hcliest affections of 
monarning men and women. 

Surely, of human nature’s phases, when money fs to 
be gained, we have new and larger knowledge every 
day, and are given new reason to mourn “man’s {n- 
humanity to man.” 








































































CAUTIONARY. 


eat? 
A Remarkable **‘ Magic Fuel.” 

Mrs. A. E. Piper, Glynn County, Georgia, asks whether 
an article called ‘Magic Fuel” is trustworthy. As this 
isa Cincinnati product it is impossible for us to speak 
with entire accuracy with regard to it, but it would seem 
as ifthe promise made would be greater than the perform. 
ance. Among other things, we notice that this fuel ‘* will 
burn without attention as long as heat is desired.” Itseems 
to put no limit upon the perpetuity of the combustion, 
and nothing is said of the quantity that is required as long 
as ‘“‘the heat is desired.’? A fuel without flame, smoke, 
or odor and which requires no pipe or chimney, and will 
burn anywhere and yield an intense heat, must be a re- 
markable feature in household economy. The electrical 
light will do something of that, but is hardly up to the 
qualifications which are claimed for this. Great caution 
is always required in regard to claims which have so 
much of the marvelous in their statement. 


**Agents’ Directory.*’ 

Mr. Charles E. Simpson, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
writes us as to the advertisement appearing in other 
journals, for persons to send their names to fill up an 
“ Agents’ Directory,” and bring as perquisites sundry 
‘‘sumples, circulars, books, newspapers, magazines,"* 
otc. We caution every subscriber to this periodical to 
beware of such schemes as this, however low or slightly 
to be considered the actual cost may be, because names 
are sought to be used in a multitude of ways, whereof 
many are very tortuous, and lead to much inconvenience 
and often loss. Again, there is acurlous dusineasin this 
world, which is none other than the gathering names 
for sale to newspapers with imaginary subscription lists, 
to magazines with tentative life, to vile dealers in une 
mentionable quackeries, and to the makers of worthless 
and worse than worthless books. AN sorts of endeavors 
are put forth for inducing people to forward their names 
and addresses to some central point, and thas prepare 
the stock in trade of these peculiar merchants. Naturally, 
there will then be a torrent of circulars and “ booke,"’ 
‘* newspapers” and * periodicals" (so-called), if only the 
means of loosing that torrent be given. 





Wanted a * Lady’s Companion.” 

One of the most prevalent swindles, and at the same 
time the meanest, is to get money under false and fraudu- 
lent pretenses of furnishing employment. An advertise- 
ment signed ‘*Malcolm Thorndyke ” appeared recently 
in some Boston papers, for “ a lady of retinement to travel 
as companion with a middle aged lady,” and liberal pay. 
The offer looked so attractive that several worthy women 
answeredit. Each one of them received a letter from 
Thorndyke demanding two dollars, for which he prom- 
ised to send a railroad ticket to the place of his mother’s 
residence, which demand was complied with in many 
cases. As no railroad tickets came, complaint was made 
to the police, who hunted out the swindling “Thorn- 
dyke.’ His real name appears to be George R. Ames. 
When arrested he had just taken fourte:n letters contain- 
ing money from the post-office in response to his adver- 
tisement. He is held on numerous charges of obtaining 
mouey under false pretences, and improper use of the 
mails; but that does not restore the money to the poor 
girls and women who each sent him two dollars in the 
hope of securing permanent and respectable employment, 
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To every subscriber, new or old, to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 1888, whose subscription is received by us within 
THIRTY DAYS, at $1.50, and ten cents extra for postage, making $1.60 in all, we will present either one of the eight books de- 
scribed below (the choice to be named at the time of sending the subscription), and BOTH of our great Pictures, “Christ before 


Pilate” and ‘“ Christ on Calvary.” 


Of the eight books four are new, and all are valuable and profusely illustrated. 


Concerning the 


two pictures, which thousands of our readers have now received, we have from all quarters testimonials to the satisfaction of the re- 


cipients, and thanks that they have been enabled to become the possessors of such works of art. 
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OUR HOMES; How to Beautify Them. 


The taste for beautifying homes has steadily and rapidly developed during the 
past ten years. It is not alonethe mansions of wealth and luxury which have experi- 
enced tle results of this decorative advancement, but the humble homes everywhere 
through the land reveal the beautifying touch of taste and skill. 

This volume aims to aid those who desire to ornament, decorate and beautify 
their homes with the labors of their own handiwork. It contains suggestions and 
directions for such household adornments as can be made in spare moments, requiring 
merely good taste and skill. 


150 Illustrations. Cloth,12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.00. 


7 a) = T ay a By @) 
FENCES, GATES AND BRIDGES. 

Many works have been published upon rural architecture, and almost numberless 
plans, not only for the dwel:ing, but also for barns and ali other out-buildings ; but 
this, we believe, is the first book published devoted altogether to fences. gates and 
bridges. It has not come before its time. Multitudes throughout the country will 
be glad to secure such a work. It is packed full of most useful information. Who 
that lives on a farm, or in any country village, has not been compelled to give time 
and thought and work to either fence or gate or bridge, if not to all these, about his 
house? j 

This book comes now asa helper. It describés the different kinds of fences: the 
rail and other primitive fences ; stone, sod, board, picket, barb-wire fences; portable 
fences and burdles ; hedges; fences of barb-wire and boards; fences fur streams and 

ullies. It tells all about — and setting posts, post holder, post driver; draw- 
ing. lifting and splitting posts. it describes and illustrates many kinds of gates and 
fastenings, wickets and stiles; and there is also a chapter on fence law, and one on 
country bridges and culverts. The three hundred illustrations are mainly those of 
fences, gates, etc., which have been made and used, and their value thus proved. 


300 Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.00. 


FARM APPLIANCES. 


Describing Many Useful and Labor-Saving Appliances. 


The time has long gone by when men were compelled to work their farms with the 
simplest, roughest implements, *‘main strength’ being what they had to depend 
upon, chiefly, for getting through the daily round of toil. Ali that is changed, and 
wonderfully for the better. This most useful and attractive work, with its two 
hundred and fifty illustrations, gives a good idea of what revolutions many inventions 
have wrought in the modes of farming. It tells how to make simple appliances which 
help one to do the work of many, which secure comfort to the animals about tlie farm, 
which supply the house with good water, which save time and are a constant help. 
There are chapters on appliances for the barn, pasture and dairy; for the garden and 
orchard ; for handling hay and corn fodder ; for slaughtering and curing the meat. 
There are descriptions and illustrations of wells, pumps, cisterns and filters; of 
stump-pullers. derricks and slings; of vehicles, rollers, harrows and markers. In 
fact, it would be difficult to find, in any one book, so much useful, valuable and prac- 
tical information for any person at all interested in labor-saving appliances as is 
crowded into this useful volume, which is so fully and copiously illustrated. 


250 Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.00. 


PROFITS IN POULTRY. 


Useful and Ornamental Breeds and their Profitable 
Management, 


Giving full descriptions of useful and ornamental breeds of poultry,and their 
profitable management. It is a most profusely illustrated volume of everything per- 
taining to the successful raising of poultry—equally valuable to the amateur fancier, 
the professional breeder, or the farmer. A thoroughly practical work, embodying the 
experiences and practices of the most prominent and successful! poultry raisers, which 
has at once become the recognized authority. The teachings of the work are not of a 
loca! character, but are adapted for all localities and climates. To the novice, as well 
as t» the more experienced poultryman, it is of inestimable value, whatever the ob- 
jects miy be—the production of eggs, broilers, table or market fowls. The chapter 
on artificial! incubation alone is worth many times the price of the book, to any one 
engaged in poultry raising as a business. Such a work has long been wanted, and no 
poultry raiser, whatever his cotntry or Jatitude. can peruse it without profit and 
pleasure. Though published only a comparatively short time, we have hid to issue 
ten editions to supply the demand. 


100 Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.00. 
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FARM CONVENIENCES. 

A Practical Hand-Book for the Farm, describing all man- 
ner of Home-Made Aids to Farm Work. None of these 
Contrivances are Patented, and all Farmers can read- 
ily make most of them for themselves, 


A Manual of what to do and how to doit. Made up of the best ideas from the 
experience of a large numbcr of practical men, Every one of the two hundred and forty 
pages and two hundred engravings teaches a lesson in itself in Farm Economy. 

This invaluable book contains simple and clear descriptions of labor-saving de- 
vices for all departments of Farm Work, It abounds in im;ortant hints and sug- 
gestions to aid farmers in the construction of these labor-saving cevie-s The 
—— is, so to Speak, a complete hand-book for dving every-day work quickly and 
readily. i 

It will be seen from the above that this book covers a large ficld, and the need 
of this has long been felt, and itis ceriain to filla most importaut place in the farm 
library. 

200 Illustrations. 


Tran ‘ Tt TT. ot me LY | 
HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES 
ek ak ] ° 

Every Housekeeper can save many times the cost of the work by providing her- 
self with a long list of cheap, easily constructed labor-saving devices. The secret of 
success in housekeeping iz knowing how to do things quickly and well. ‘* House- 
hold Conveniences ”’ is a key to this secret. 

A Most Complete Volume, filled with valuable Hints and Suggestions for doin 
all kinds of Work in the Household. None of these contrivances are patented, and al 
Housekeepers can readily make them for themselves. 

Chapter I—Asout THE House. Chapter If.—TuHe Cetuar. Chapter III.—Tue 
KircHEeN. Chapter IV.—PANTRIES AND CUPBOARDS. Chapter V.—THE Drn1N@- 
Room. Chapter VI —Tue Sittinc-Room. There are other chapters on the Library 
the Sewing-Room, &c., &c.—all making the most exhaustive work of the kin 
extant. This Volume abounds in common sense hints and suggestions from scores 
of experienced housckeepers, is within the reach of all, and should be a daily con- 
su'ted work in every home. 

200 Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


BARN PLANS AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


A Most Valuable Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, 
Plans, etc., by Practical Writers, for the Construction 
of Barns and all Outbuildings. 


Chapters are devoted, among other subjects, to the Economic Erection and Use 
of Barns, General Farm Barns, Cattle Barns and Stables, Dairy Barns, Sheep Barns 
and Sheds, Carriage Houses, Poultry Houses, Piggeries, Tool Houses, Corn Houses 
and Cribs, Ice Houses, Ice Houses and Cool Chambers, Dairy Houses, Spring Houses, 
Granaries, Smoke Houses, Dog Kennels, Bird Houses, Root Cellars and Root Houses. 

The very large number of Illustrations, more than ‘Iwo Hundred and Fifty in all, 
constitute a most important feature of the work, presenting to the eye, as they do, 
designs and plans for every kind of Barns and Outbuildings, 

The proper and economical erection of Barns and Outbuildings requires far 
more forethought and planning than are ordinarily given to their construction. 
barn once built is not readily moved or altered in size or shape, and the same may 
be said of a corn-house, a poultry-house, or even # pig-pen. 


257 Illustrations, Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


a 
COTTAGE HOUSES, 
FOR VILLAGE AND COUNTRY HOMES, 

Together with Complete Plans and Specijications. By S. 

B, Reed, Architect, author of ‘“ House Plans for Every- 
body,’ ete. 

General descriptions, and detailed estimates of materials, construction, and cost, 
are given with each plan—by which any intelligent person may readily comprehend 
the character of the buildings, and which will enable any builder of ordinary experi- 
ence to prepare his estimates—corrected by the varying circumstances of locality and 
prices, and proceed to their erection. Nearly all these plans have been built from, 
and their practicability proven. They embrace a great variety of arrangement, and 
~ adapted to meet the general want for convenient, comfortable, aud economic 

omes. 
100 Illustrations, 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 











Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.25. 
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Premium Offers Still Open. 


If any of our readers have lost or mislaid the List 
of Premiums offered by the Publishers of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, another copy will be sent free on 
receipt of postal requesting it. 

April and May are good months for completing 
clubs already begun, or for securing some of these 
valuable premiums by new subscriptions. 








For German Readers. 
—~<>— 

Will all of our readers remember that we publish an 
edition in German, the Amerikanischer Agriculturist, 
and if they have German friends or employés place 
them in the way of securing this periodical. Send 
for sample copy. Price same as English. 





Specimen Copies. 
——— 

All those who are soliciting subscriptions for the 
American Agriculturist and who require more speci- 
men copies should send for them, as these will be 
supplied on application. 
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Prepare For Your Garden. 
Ege 
The attention of our readers is called to our ad- 
yertising pages and the good books referred to, 
helpful to farm and garden work. Our illustrated 
catalogue of valuable rural books will be sent free 
on receipt of postal card giving address, 





Good Reading inthe Advertising Columns. 
cilities: 

An intelligent reader of these columns once re- 
marked that he found as much interesting matter 
in the advertising pages as in any part of the paper; 
and this we know is the experience of many. We 
call special attention to these pages. There is 
probably hardly a single person among our multi- 
tude of readers who will not find something there 
of interest and value. 
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Death of Judge William Parry. 
—With the death of William Parry, of Parry (formerly 
Cinnaminson), New Jersey, horticulture and especially 
pomology loses one of its most prominent and successful 
promoters. Judge Parry was born October 9th, 1817, near 
Moorestown, N. J., and died at his home on February 
2th of this year. In 1838 he commenced the nursery and 
fruit growing business which gradually became the most 
extensive establishment of the kind in the State. He 
was the introducer of many new and valuable fruits, 
He was Vice-President of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, and held many other honorable positions. In his 
later years he devoted much attention to the breeding of 
Holstein-Friesian cattle. The nursery business, we are 
informed, will be continued under the firm name of 
“William Parry,” by his sons—John R. and Wm. Parry— 
who have had its active management for several years. 





Mutton Sheep and Lambs.—Among 
the arrivals of stock at the East Buffalo yards, a few 
weeks ago, were three sots of grade Shropshires from 
Ohio, One lot of sixty-one head averaged one hundred and 
forty pounds, and sold at six dollars and twenty-five cents 
per hundred pounds. The second, of seventy-four head, 
averaged one hundred and fourteen pounds, or eight dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents per head; and the third, which 
cousisted of ten picked sheep, averaged one hundred and 
eighty-five pounds, and sold for seven dollars per one 
hundred pounds, or twelve dollars and ninety-five cents 
per head. About the same time there also arrived a ship- 
ment of twenty-four Hampshire Down lambs, which ay- 
¢raged one hundred and two pounds, and sold for seven 
dollars and twenty cents per hundred pounds, or seven 
dollars and thirty-five cents per head. They were culls 
from the flock of an enterprising lady who manages a 
Successful stock farm in Michigan, With such object 
lessons as these in view it is easy to see what kind of 
sheep pay on high-priced land. 

Buckwheat for Fuel.—Fred. A. Gilbert, 
Big Stone Co., Minnesota, writes us of the great severity 
of the weather during this last winter, and says ‘* there 
has been a good deal of stock lost on account of the bliz- 
gard. We were snowed in for overa month without any 
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fuel and burnt buckwheat with good success.’ Buck- 
wheat can take the cake for fuel. 





Fruits for Colorado.—D. W. Cozad, 


the well-known pomologist of La Cygne, Kansas, in reply 


to our inquiry, recommends the following varieties of | 


fruits as best adopted for Eastern Colorado: ‘“ Apples— 
Ben Davis, Winesap, Jonathan, Missouri Pippin, Rome 
Beauty, Rawle’s Jannet, Romanite, Seeknofurther, Wag- 
ner, Bailey’s Sweet, Autumn Strawberry,Maiden’s Blush, 
Wealthy, Utter, and Early Harvest. If additional varieties 
are desired, the Red Astrachan, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Mann, and Huntsman’s Favorite ; and also a few Crabs, as 
Transcendant and Whitney’s No. 20. .Pears—Bartlett, 
Duchess, Osband’s Summer, Vicar of Winkfield, Kieffer, 
and Flemish Beauty. Plums—Wild Goose, Weaver, 
Marianna, and Pottawatomie. In Peaches he would plant 
none except good reproducing seedlings. Grapes—Con- 
cord, Moore’s Early, Worden, and Martha. Strawberries 
—Crescent, with a good fertilizing sort, Cumberland 
Triumph, Downing, and Kentucky. Raspberries—Cuth- 
bert, Shaffer’s Colossal, Gregg, and Mammoth Cluster. 
Blackberries—Snyder and Early Harvest. Currants—Red 
Dutch and Fay’s Prolific. Forest Trees—Catalpa spe- 
ciosa, Black Walnut, White Ash, Black Locust and Soft 
Maple.” 





Business Department. 
——~<_ 

Holstein Butter Test.—Messrs. Smith, 
Powell & Lamb, of Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, New 
York, write us that they have tested seventy-seven Hol- 
stein-Friesian cows of their herd for butter, with the re- 
sult that the average of the entire herd was one pound of 
butter from nineteen and three-tenths pounds of milk. 
The average production of butter was eighteen and 
forty-seven hundredths pounds in seven days. 


Clydesdale Stud Book.—Volume X. 
of the Stud Book of the Clydesdale Horse Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland has been published in Glas- 
gow. It contaius three thousand one hundred and thirty- 
eight pedigrees—nearly two hundred more than any pre- 
vious volume. It carries the pedigrees of mares from 
Nos, 5,893 to 6,892, and of stallions from Nos. 5,473 to 
6,423. The arrangement, like that of previous volumes, 
reficcts great credit upon Mr. MacNeilage, the Secretary 
of the society. 


Indiam Relics.—G. E. Duer, of Millers- 
burg, Ohio, is making a collection of Indian relics and is 
desirous that any farmers who have in their possession 
curiosities of this sort, such as iron or stone axes, darts, 
spears, pipes, or any similar stones found in the fields, 
will write him, and if they are willing to part with these 
relics, he will gladly pay the transportation. 


Hay-Making Implements.—The work 
of the hay-field has been relieved of its fatigue and un- 
certainty by the invention of mowers, horse-rakes, ted- 
ders, and other appliances for employing horse power in 
place of human muscles. One of the best of these im- 
proved implements is the Thomas Rake made by the 
Thomas Manufacturing Company, of Springfield, Ohio. 
It is made in various styles, for one ortwo horses. The 
Thomas Tedder, from the same manufacturers, is another 
very superior implement. It secures quick and thorough 
drying of the hay, besides saving an immense amount of 
hand labor. It is also made for one or two horses. Both 
these implements will pay for themselves the first season 
on a farm of moderate size. 


Use Good Tools.—No farmer can afford 
to waste muscle, time, and horseflesh by the use of in- 
ferior tools when he can obtain good ones. Such an 
implement, for example, as the ** Acme” Pulverizing 
Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler, is worth more than 
its price ina single season on any farm. It stirs and 
turns over the surface soil as deeply as is needed in the 
most perfect manner, and when the land is crossed it is 
left as fine as a garden bed. Corn stubble is prepared by 
it for oats without plowing, and the yield of oats is better 
than on land plowed and then harrowed by old-fashioned 
harrows. In the orchard and vineyard it stirs up and 
pulverizes the surface without mutilating or injuring the 
roots. If we had no other way of getting an “ Acme” 
we would sooner sell a cow to raise the means than to do 
Without its use. 


The Best Paint. — The season for paint- 
ing dwellings and other structures is at hand. It is far 
better to attend to this matter in the early spring days 








than to defer it until the blistering sunshine, dust and 


insects of midsummer have arrived. The cheapest paint 
is evidently the one which will render the greatest 
amount of service for the outlay, rather than one which 
lacks staying qualities, though it may sell at a lower 
price. It costs »s much for labor to apply a poor fleeting 
article which must be soon renewed as a better one which 
will remain unchanged for years. The * Liquid Paint” 
of the H. W. Johns Manufacturing Company is an article 
of permanent and substantial value. Its first cost is from 
ten to twenty-five cents per gallon more than that of in- 
ferior articles, but it possesses such covering properties 
that two coats of it are equal to three of the lower-priced 
paints, The difference in price is thus more than made 
up, and the saving in cost of applying is additional gain. 
Besides this, the better article lasts unimpaired much 
longer than the inferior one. This decided opinion is 
based upon long experience, and the testimony of many 
well-known people who fully sustain the claims of the 
company. The manufacturers have published an illus- 
trated list of some of the public buildings, extensive 
structures, and dwelling houses in various parts of the 
country on which these paints have been used, so that 
every one can convince himself of their excellence. 
Those intending to use paint for whatever purpose 
should send for this catalogue. 


Life Insurance; a Sheet Anchor.— 
The advertisement of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, which appears in another column, presents a 
remarkable exhibition of the success and the resources 
of this great company. During the year 1887 there is 
shown an increase of about $3,000,000 in assets and more 
than $21,000,000 in insurance written during the year. 
While the increase of insurance in force is $54,561,996. 
Owing to the adoption of a new law in the State of New 
York, by which life insurance companies are required to 
estimate their liabilities on the basis of a four per cent 
interest, the showing of surplus is considerably reduced, 
but even under this new State standard it amounts to 
nearly $12,000,000. The assets of the company on the Ist 
of January last were more than $83,000,000 and the total 
amount of insurance in force was $359,000,000. Losses 
have been paid promptly and to the satisfaction of those 
who represented the policy holders. It would appear 
that the death rate of the company for the last year has 
been low, which indicates that lives on which risks have 
been taken have been carefully selected. It is policy 
for those insuring their lives, who would have a well- 
founded hope for the future, that they should place their 
risk only in the hands of stable and long-established 
companies, These conditions of stability and soundness 
are shown by the report of the New York Life Company, 
sietiontnddaaiall 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 














Mention this periodical in writing to advertisers, 
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The Only machine that received an award on beth Horse-power 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and it 
the Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in the 
United States, for illustration and description in ‘Appleton’s Cyclo. 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,’ recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine of this country, Catalogue sent free, 
Address, " MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y, 


ENTIRELY NEW. 
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Clark’s Cutaway Harrow 
y 
Supersedes the Plow. Beats the World. Ground made 
intoa perfect seed bed. Has a Seeding Attachment for 
pth to kinds of grain. Send for new circular with full 
culars, 
HIGGANUM WEFE’G. CORPORATION, 
Higganum, Conn. SoLE MANUFACTURERS. 
WAREHOUSES, 189-191 Water Street, New York, and No. 38 
South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 





To All Seed Buyers 
Our complete illus- 
trated Annual of 


Tested Seeds, Bulbs, Tools, 
ete., tells all about seeds and 
pardening. Colored Plates. 
».W.LIVINGSTON’S SONS, 









y 
Prices low for reliable seeds. 
Sold last season to ‘Thousands of 
Farmers and Gardeners and no 
complaints. We are Growers as 
well as Dealers. Originators of Acme. 
Favorite and BEAUTY Tomatoes, & 
Box 170, Columbus, 0. 
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Delivered free at 
numerous Distributing 









Agents 
Wanted. 
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Sizes: 3 to 12 Feet. 
With or without Sulky. 


"ACME" Pulverizing Harrow, Clod 


Crusher and Leveler. 


Illustrated Pamphlet free. 


Don't be deceived by worthless imitations. 


Genuine bear Trade-Mark, have Steel 


<< Clod Crushers, Double Flexible Gang 









Bars and the Improved Style also has 
Adjustable, Reversible Coulters, 


Z of) which, when worn, may be turned end for 
1| end thus giving double the amount of wear. 
. Works the entire surface of the ground. No 

se \ other Harrow combines these points. 


Sent on trial e.22z72R72 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, 


MILLINGTON, MORRIS COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


Be sure and mention this Paper. 








rat SCREEN 


Intelligence is knowing a good thing when 
ou see it; Wisdom is getting it. 4 
A, Nail Puller; B, Monkey 
rench and Vise; C, Hammer; A J 
D, large Gas Pliers; E, Pincers; 
F, Wire Cutter ; &§, small Gas Pliers; 
Hi, Nut Cracker. For farmers, doc- 
tors, horsemen. Every family needs 
it—city or country. Sold by hard- 
ware trade. If your dealeris out, 
we will sen t on receipt of pe, 
Tools, 10 inch, yo 14 Ibs., 81.25. 
13 in., weight 214 bs, $1.50. “Polish 











omeneaion TOO 


r 8 vas 25 cents extra. 
MODEL MFG. CO, 195 Huntingdon St. Phila. Pa. Sole 


BEST CAST STEEL, 
Patent Appliedfor. F 


AGENTS 














= STANDARD S25¢8 


For stacking out in fields or mowing away in barns 


The use of a good Hay Carrier and Fork a few 
hours in a catching time may save many times its 
cost. Atsuch times, any thing that facilitates the 
handling of hay lessens the risk from bad weather. 
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We manufacture Anti-Friction, Reversible, Swivel 
and Rod Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple Horse 
Hay Forks, Pulleys, Floor Hooks, ete. Also the 
celebrated Halladay Pumping Wind Mill in 18 
sizes, the Geared Wind Mill in 11 sizes, the U.S. 
Stolid Wheel Wind Mill in 5 sizes; also the IXL 
Feed Mill, 1XL Corn Sheller, IXL Stalk Cutter. 
Horse Powers, Jacks, Pumps, Tanks, etc, Send for 
catalogue and prices. Agents wanted in unassigned 
territory. U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, Ill, 









Warranted 2%',° 


down off the tower and 
that our Geared Wind- 











in existence. Mrs. of 
Tanks & Wind- 
mill supplies 
of every de. 


3) 


scription and 
the celebrated 


CHALLENGE 
Feed Grinders, 
HORSE POWERS. GAR 
Corn Shellers, . 
PUMPS & BRASS 
Cylinders, 
Send for Cata- 
logue & Prices. 
Good Agents 
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Geared orPumpingMi!! 
GHALLENGE WIND MILL AND FEED MILL CO., 
BATAVIA, KANE CO., ILL. 
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Arain storm is coming, 










save my hay! Ask your | I 
Monaich Hay Carrier Circu- 
lars or write us. Best made. We manu- 
) facture the latest Improved Hay Tools. 

Catalogue free. Oborn Bros., Box B, Marion, O. 





PACIFIC BROADCAST 


?>, SOWER 





50 per cent 
nly than 





LEFFEL'S IRON 
Wind Engine == 


Strongest and 
easiest regulated 
All Working 
Parts made of Malleable Iron. ° 
Catalogue Free. Address 
SPRINGFIELD MACHINE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





Perfectly adjust- 





GREATLY IMPROVED for 886 


Guaranteed to Sow 
able. Deuble Slides and Cut-off, 


wider and more eve: 


any in use, 







The most perfect machine now made. It is not 
attached to Tail Board of wagon, but is a complete 
Sower. Leaves no streaks behind wagon. Wastes 
no grain. Warranted superior to any. Send for 
} circulars. Manufactured by 
| WHITMAN AGRIC’L CO., St. Louis, Mos 












mill. All Wind 
For Circulars and Prices address 


Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


THE PERKINS‘ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first | 

ill Mills warranted, 


The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 





BLACKSMITHING on the FARM 


ave timeand Kit by using Holt’s ee! 


FORGE and KiT of TOOLS For $20 


Size, $25. _ Single For $10. 
Slackemith: Hand Drills, &e 
HOLT MFG. CO., 51 Central Way Cleveland, 0, 





AGENTS Sen= 

zEzERE 

and farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 

heur during sparetime. J.V. Kenyon, Glens Falls, 

-Y., made $18 one day, $76.50 one week. 
can you. Proofs and catalogue free. 


E, SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O. 





[JUTTON GRINDER 
“ Cy 
pyle 










WF 3 ” Perfect Mowing 
mee7 MACHINE KNIFE 


CRINDER. 
Weighs but {8 Lbs. 


Can be carried into the field and attached to Mow- 
ing Machine Wheel. Send for Descriptive Catae 
logue. Agents wanted in every County. 


| HIGGANUM MFG CORP., Higganum,Ct. 
WAREHOUSE, 38 So. Market St., Boston. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 & 191 Water St.,N.Y. 








Unrivaled in Field Work the 











——. 





EMPIRE DRILL 










Performs as advertised. Circulars and Essay “How 


to Raise Wheat,’ to all who mention this paper. 
EMPIRE DRILL CO., Shortsville, N. Y, 


FARMERS’ FAVORITE 
| DRILLS. 





THE 


World Over. 
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THE GREATEST ON EARTH. 
Send for Circulars. Mention this paper. 
BICKFORD & HUFFMAN, Macedon, wy 


ULTIVATORS 


With Double Row Corn 
Planter and Fertilizer 
complete in one machine. 
fa Crowned with Medals 
J ¥since 1879. 

A EING of the CORN FIELD 
\ 7 Thousands in use giving 
y entire satisfaction. 

1 | f Agents wanted. Cata- 








logues free. Name this paper 
HENCH & DROMGOLD, 
York, Pa. 


Kemp's Manure Spreader. 


Valuable Im 





provements for 1888, 


o> NEG 


25 Per Cent Cheaper than any other, 
all things considered. 


_ Eight years on the market. References from every State 
inthe Union. Illustrated Circular free. 
KEMP & BURPEE M’F’G. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





) BST 
ef THRESHING MACHINES 
AND SAW MILLS 





Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for separat- 
ing and cleaning. 


Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 
equal to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine 
Clover Huller in addition. 

Two Speed Traction and Plain Engines, 4 to 15 
Horse Power, positively the most desirable for Lightness, 
Economy, Power and Safety. Boiler has horizontal tubes, 
aud is therefore free from the objectionable features of 
vertical boilers, 

Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. Alb 
sizes. Send for Catalogue. Address, 

THE WESTINCHOUSE CO., 
Schenectady, N. Ye 


FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 


-JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 
2 SPRINGFIELD, O110, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor™ 
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WABBANTED BENNETT’S IMPROVED 


raster A S>TUMP PULLER 


Puller made. fifa \ Sent anywhere inthe U, 9. 

On Three Days Trial. 
On runners, Workéd b: ONS. 

A LIFTS 20 To 50 TON 

Five sizes, Prige, $35 = Nt 
Circulars free,’ Man’f’d by 


_ H. L. BENNETT, 
sel Westerville, O, 


WE MANUFACTURE 


WELL DRILLS 


FOR 
Water, Coal and Gas, 


Hydraulie or Jetting. 
Largest Stock in Amerfea. 
=> farmers with small out- 
ay (experience unnecessary), Can 
make large profits. Nori ks. Can 
direct buyers to paying territory. 
specting for Water, Coal 
or Gas done on application. 
Also M’f’s of WIND MILLS, 
= cee, Cee MILLS. 
ND ENSILACE 
GUTTERS, PUM PS AND WELL SUP: 
PLIES.» oe this Paper. Send 
to cover cost mailing 














ay Catalogue. 
CHICAGO 
TUBULAR WELL WORKS, 








THE BRADLEY 


“BIG 6” MOWER 


Cuts a swath 6 feet wide and is easily handled by an ordinary farm 
team. Double the usual amount of grass can be cut with one team and 
one man. Three years in the market has demonstrated that the Brad- 
ty No. 6 is the most economical tool ever purchased by the farmer. 

e guarantee the draft to be satisfactory to the purchaser on oy, ordi- 
nary level farm. We also make Mowers to cut 3'4 ft., 4% ft., 446 ft. and 
5 ft. The Bradley Reapers, Mowers and Rakes are the Best 
in the World. Send for Circulars. 


BRANCHES: BRADLEY & CO. 


63 Murray St., New York. 
32 So. Market St., Boston. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ROWN WHEELBARROW GRA‘ D YRABLE. 2 : 
ie BEST CAM HUB VIBRATOR, LEVER, RICTION, 





ee EVENLY @ A(CURATELY.& EASILY 
ADJUSTED 10 S°W THE DESIRED J QUANTITY PER ACRE INSTARTLYS 
SAVES SEED eTiME:INSURES GOOD HAY (ROPS?- f= INEXPENSIVE:WARRANTED :: 


Str For 
ORDER sectarian, oh 5 CROWNMFGC® PHELPS 


MACHINE MADE 105°w (over & Timo 




















68 W. Lake St, Chicago, Ill 





LIGHTNING WELL MACHINE MAKERS. 
\ aoe are the largest Manufacturers,—have sunk 
29 ft. in 10 hours. Our Encyclopedia of 800 
engravings of Well, Wind-Mill, Prospecting, 

\\ Pumping and Diamond Pointed Rock Drill- 
Machi ti Natural Gas 
will be mailed for: 23 cts. Are sueing parties 
who advertise to make Hydraulic 
and their 3 for 








THE AMERICAN 
4 WELL Works, 
AURORA, ILL., 
U. S. As 








EMPIRE WELL AUGER CO.,ITHACA,N.Y. 





EVERY GOOD FARMER 











RE YOU THINKING 


Of buying a NEW HARROW this Spring? 


If so, don’t fail to send for our free Illustrated Catalogue of Harrows, which also contains much 





practical information on the subject of cultivation in general. Address, 


HERENDEEN MFC. CO., Ceneva, N. Y. 


MAGHINE 


With Automatic 


FREY S*BRICK “ql LE 



























WHO HAS USED THE 


COLUMBIA CHILLED PLOW 


Says it is the Lightest Draft, Easiest to Handle, 
Strongest 2nd Most Durable, does Better Work in 
All Soils, in short THE BEST PLOW IN THE 
MARKET. Don’t fail to trya COLUMBIA before 
purchasing any other. Send for price list, testimonial and 
calendar. If they are not sold in your vicinity send for 
Special introducing Price. Mention this paper. Address, 








13stylesC LAY CRUSHERS < | hae a Factory 
Machines with or withoutCrushers. 6 dirorent Brickmachines : . 
Apvpress FREY, SHECKLER & 1@) OUTFITS 
ECLIPSE ons , 
ESS2 DIGGER anit 3 ‘MACHINERY 
The Greatest LABOR-SAVING tool ever a CLAY GRUSHERS 
invented for digging holes i @ groun: $s ‘ > 
Saawetaeneacry: | fall BEST Woilb 


claim for this tool: Ist. That onecan di 
from TWO to THREE HUNDRED holes 
two feet deepin one dav, 2d. That it will dig 
holes any SIZE or DEFY r ries enn 
will work successfally in V or 
ground cane a Py and 
augers will not work atall. 3d, You stand up 
straight while using it, consequently no back- FIELD > 
breaking work. (C7 It will Pay you to send WSPENEIELDS 





LAGON DA ur. £0. ence estoP, 3. Gale Ce, 
Box 187. 0. RINGEIFT Nn. 
Lt 





COLUMBIA PLOW WORKS, 


Cepake Iron Works, Columbia Co., N.Y. 





| 
are sent anywhere on trial to operate ‘against at 
5. \ other Presses, the custom: 
ris . er keeping the one that 

‘ ) suits best. 
dared show up p any 
Press, a3 Dederick’s his | 
is known to be beyond 
competition, and will bale 
with twice the rapidity of 






jinferior machines can be 







Ene 


jany other, The only way Self Guiding. Uses a wheel landside, Two horses 


AN EMINENT SUCCESS! 















EC/ ows 
“WONDER o» WHEELS” 


EZ) £0) deceive the in- instead of three, A ten year old boy instead of a plow- 
experiencedoynicuiomly | Ran Nopele(xeepianong stampa). No,sde draft A Practical 3-Wheel Sulky Plow. 
1 statements, ant 

rig ncuteightorscelne, gtraignees LIGHTER DRAFT THAN ANY Draws out of the ground without disturbing 
and swindle the purchaser. ——————————== PLOW on or the furrow. Full line of CHILLED STEEL AND 

other Press on poe Te Will plow any ground a mower can cut 
hederiek’s a: over. No equal in hard, stony ground, or on hillsides. COMBINATION WALKING PLOWS, Send for cir- 

Our book, *¢ ‘FUN ON THE FARM,” sent Free culars. 


. know it too we! 
Up. Address for prer and location of Western 
Southern storehouses and Agents, 








P,. KE, DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N.Y. oo fret orders from points where we have no 


all who mention 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO. “SORTE REND GALE MANUFACTURING CO., 





Spec pea easece one ste eubantal ed ae ALBION, MICH. 
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READY THIS MONTH. 


<> 


THE 


ryan Manual 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


-ON— 


THE DATRY. 


Including, The Selection of the Farm; The Culti- 
vation of Crops; The Selection and Breeding 
of Cows; Management of the Milk; Making 
Butter and Cheese, and the Treatment of Dis- 
eases Incident to Dairy Cows. 


By HENRY STEWART, 
Author of ** The Shepherd’s Manual,” ‘* Irrigation for the 
Farm, Garden, and Orchard,” ete. 
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PLAN OF A DAIRY FARM. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The dairy industry has advanced with greater strides 
during the last two decades than any other of the great 
agriculturalinterests. Formerly it was mainly confined to 
New England and the Middle States. Now, however, in the 
prairie States,dairying has become a leading industry, and 
it is notable that in the more recently settled Territories 
of the Northwest, the cheese factory or creamery is one of 
the earliest features in a new settlement. During the 
period referred to, the entire business of dairying has be- 
come almost revolutionized. The extension of the asso- 
ciated system, the invention of new and greatly improved 
implements and machinery, and new processes, have occa- 
sioned these radical changes. The Dairyman’s Manual em- 
bodies a full knowledge of improved methods, and all that 
islatestand most valuable in dairy lore. Its author has 
jong occupied an advanced position in the march of dairy 
improvement, as a practical dairyman,a scientific investi- 
gator, and a writer for the press. The book embraces the 
entire subject,and will prove a trustworthy hand-book to 
every one who is interested in any department of dairying. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Cuapter I. Dairy Farming.—II. Dairy Farms.—III. 
Cows for the Dairy.—IV. Breeding and Rearing Dairy 
Cows.—V. Crops for Dairy Farms.— VI. Grasses for 
Pasturesand Meadows.—VII. Soiling and Soiling Crops. 
—VIII. Ensilage of Fodder.—1X. Dairy Buildings.—X. 
Water Supply.—XI._ Foods for Use in the Dairy.—XII. 
Feeding Rations.—XIII. Management of Cows in the 
Stable.—XIV. Rearing Calves for the Dairy.—XV. Milk. 
—XVI. Cream.--XVII. Milking and Milking Apparatus, 
—XVIIL. The Care of Milk.—XIX. Cream and its Peculi- 
arities.— XX. Churning and Churns.— XXI. Butter.— 
XXII. Creameries.—XXIII. Ice Houses..—XXIV. Cheese 
Making.—XXV. Milk Dairying.--XXVL Winter Dairy- 
ing.— XXVIII. The Family Dairy. — XXVIII. Diseases 
of Cows. P 


CLOTH, i2mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE, 


A TREATISE ON THE 


PROPAGATION, OULTURE, AND HISTORY 
OF THE ROSE, 
By SAMUEL B, PARSONS. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


In his Preface to the new and revised edition the author 
says :—Upon the classification we bestowed much thought, 
and now, after many years, we think it is still the best we 
could have made. Rose growers will, we think, find the 
labor of selection much diminished by its simplicity. In 
directions for culture, we give the results of our own ex- 
perience, and have not hesitated to avajl ourselves of any 
satisfactory results in the experience of others which 
might enhance the utility of the work. In the list of sorts 
published with the first edition there were nearly two 
thousand names. So great has been the increase of varie- 
ties in forty years that it would be a work of labor to 
enumerate them. Some of the best varieties in the first 
edition are still the best, and in revising the list of sorts we 
have not thrown out all of these. For our labor we shall 
feel abundantly compensated, if this work, in its revised 
form, shall in any way tend to produce a more general ad- 
miration and increased culture of the most beautiful flower 
known. 

CONTENTS. 

CHapTer I. Botanical Classification.—II. Garden Classi- 
fication.—III. General Culture of the Rose.—IV. Soil, Situa- 
tion, and Planting.—V. Pruning, Training, and Bedding.— 
VI. Potting and Forcing—VII. Propagation. —VIII. Multi- 
plication by Seed and Hybridizing.—IX. Diseases and In- 
sects Attacking the Rose.—X. Early History of the Rose 
and Fables Respecting its Origin.—X1. Luxurious Use of 
the Rose.—XII. The Rose in Ceremonies and Festivals, and 
in the Adornment of Burial-places.—XIII. The Rose in the 
Middle Ages.—XIV. Perfumes of the Rose.—XV. Medical 
Properties of the Rose.—X VI. General Remarks. 


CLOTH, i2mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 





NEW, ENLARGED EDITION. 


KEEPING ONE COW. 


Being the Experience of a Number of Practical 
Writers, in a Clear and Condensed Form, 


— UPON THE — 


MANAGEMENT OF A SINGLE MILCH COW. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 





NEW AND ENLARCED EDITION. 


HEINRICH'’S 


WINDOW FLOWER GARDEN. 


By JULIUS J. HEINRICH. 


The author is a practical Florist, and this interesting 
volume embodies his personal experiences in Window 
Gardening during a long period. " 

OVER 70 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 7% CENTS. 





IN PREPARATION. 


Quince Culture 


A Hand-Book for the Propagation and Culti- 
vation of the Quince, 


—— CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF —— 


Varieties, Diseases, and Insect Enemies. 
With Numerous Engravings. 
By W. W. MEECH, A.M., V.D.M., 


Honorary Member of the New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society. 


CLOTH, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 





O. JUDD CO., '751 Broadway, New York. 








NEW AND ENLARCED EDITION, 


INJURIOUS INSECTS 


— OF THE — 


Farm and Garden. 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


Beneficial Insects. 
By Mrs. MARY TREAT. 


Those who remember Mrs. Treat’s articles in “ Hearth 
and Home,” and other periodicals, need not be told of 
the pleasing manner in which she presents scientific 
facts. But sheis more than a popular writer ; as an orig. 
inal investigator, she has added much to our knowledge 
of both Plants and Insects, and those who are familiar 
with Darwin’s works, are aware that he gives her credit 
for important observations and discoveries, This bookis 
new and enlarged, and will be found one of the most val- 
uable, as a popular work, that has ever been issued. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


HOME FISHING 


— AND ~ 


HOME WATERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON FISH CULTURE. 


By SETH CREEN. 


The nameof the author of this work is of more than 
national fame. His keen observation, his prolonged famil- 
iarity with all that pertains to the finny tribe, particularly 
in the inland waters of the United States and Canada, his 
thorough scientific equipment, and his practical enthusiasm, 
give to his writings a character and authority possessed by 
no one else, numerous and able as are his coadjutors in 
the same field. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS, 


BC OF AGRICULTURE. 


By MASON C. WELD, and Other Writers. 


A new and very valuable work for all interested in farms 
ing and gardening. As its name implies, it treats upon the 
fundamental principles of agriculture, both scientificall 
and practically considered. In no previously publish 
work have the elements and primary conditions of success. 
ful farming been explained and described in so clearand 
concise a manner. ‘o those intending to become 
sessors of farms or country residences, as well as to those 
already experienced in (pened farm work, the careful 
rire | of this manual will become a source of pleasure and 
profit. 


The principal subjects treated upon are: Farming as& 
Business; The Mechanical and Chemical Composition of 
Soils; Maintaining and Increasing Fertility; Relations of 
Soil to Water, Frost and Warmth; Clearing and Tilling 
Land; Weeds and their Destruction; Exhaustion of the 
Soil; Chemical and Yard Manures; Different Crops an 
their Requirements; Rotation; Harvesting, Storage, and 
Marketing of Crops; Feeding Rations of ‘Animals; Poor 
and Rich Farmers (the X, Y, Z of Agriculture). 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


GARDENING FOR PLEASURE 


A Guide to the Amateur in the Fruit, Vegetable and 
Flower Garden, With Full Directions for the 
Greenhouse, Conservatory, and Window-Garden. 


By PETER HENDERSON, 


Author of * Gardening for Profit,” ‘* Practical Flori- 
culture.” “ Hand-Book of Plants.” “ Garden and 
Farm Topics,” ** How the Farm Pays.” 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


















